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ew: of the Retail Lumber Business of Chicago 


[By Edward L. Thornton] 


the matter with Kansas. At a more recent period George 

Creel in one breath thanked God that the United States was not 
prepared for war and in another breath praised God that he was the 
national filter for war news. These were bold stands taken by both 
gentlemen, and to discuss the retail lumber situation in Chicago is 
not only a bold undertaking but a large assignment as well. How- 
ever, fear of a subject or an object has been defined as a lack of 
familiarity with either. Therefore I am going to assume that after 
thirty years of experience in the retail lumber business in Chicago 
I am in some degree familiar with the subject, and the object of this 
article is too well understood to require definition. 

Broadly speaking, we can classify our difficulties 
under three heads: First, the utter lack of scien- 
tific methods in handling our operations, which not 
only embraces a lack of understanding of the prod- 
uct we merchandise, both from an engineering and 
a botanical standpoint, but a further lack of under- 
standing between the producers and the distribu- 
ters of lumber; second, the labor situation; third, 
credits. 

To discuss the factors of distress in the order 
which has been outlined we may first say that the 
manufacturer, as a class, has conducted his selling 
operations in his relations to the retailer with all 
the dignity of a snake in quest of a frog, and 
with about the same result. He, too, readily 
swallowed what required a long time to digest. 
The method of merchandising on the part of the 
manufacturer prior to the war may have had some 
justification, such, for example, as the payment of 
bonds both as to interest and principal and other 
factors best known to manufacturers, but since 
this country became involved in war the retailers 
believe that the manufacturers made _ sufficient 
money to place them on a footing whereby meth- 
ods and prices will be stabilized. 

Before the war, purchases made by the retailer on an assumed 
market value were likely to change over night. Retailers thruout 
the country realized that prices for lumber at the mills, based on 
investment, did not bring a sufficient return. A slow process of 
organization might have eventually established a keener relation, but 
it appears to the retailer that an industrial cataclysm, such as the 
war created, was necessary to bring the manufacturer of lumber to 
a better sense of his obligations. After the manufacturers became 
wards of the nation they were forced to accept an adequate return. 

The lack of knowledge on the part of the users of lumber is due 
largely to the dealers themselves. We can not refer to any other 
business, of equal importance, where the merchandisers do not use 
every effort to educate the public to the proper uses of their ma- 
terial. Until the United States Government established a bureau of 
forestry many retail lumbermen did not know whether their material 
was originally a tree or a vine. Thru the meager teachings of 
technical engineers and experts the lumber merchant has slowly 
absorbed a better knowledge of the commodity he handles. 

The engineering factors in the situation have a more direct bear- 
ing upon the difficulties we have encountered. While the architects 
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are always precise in their specifications, they were not well enough 
versed in lumber to know when they received what their specifica- 
tions called for. This was admittedly true of the architect when he 
asked us to brand our material. In asking this he overlooked the 
fact that the integrity of a branding iron is not any higher than the 
integrity of a conversation relating to the same matter. The material 
we handle is fabricated by the Creator, hence its quality can not be 
improved or lessened by branding. Substitution for a given specifica- 
tion has reacted very much to the detriment of the lumber business. 
The use of a loblolly or old field stick of timber where a close grained 
long- or shortleaf was required is now, and always has been, a serious 
mistake, no matter who permitted it. It has fur- 
nished boosters for concrete factory buildings 
something to talk about when we have allowed 
such timbers to become a part of a structure 
where the life of the timber would not exceed six 
years while the strength of it was not equal to 
the load it was required to carry. 

The Government again has shown its good offi- 
ces in establishing a strength specification such 
as the architect has always endeavored to carry 
thru. We can extend this good beginning by em- 
ploying scientists and engineers who, by reciprocal 
effort, educate ourselves and the public to the prop- 
er uses of a material almost as fundamental as food. 

We are now brought to the second phase of this 
review; namely, that of labor. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has 
always had a labor committee that, under the con- 
ditions under which it has been forced to operate, 
has handled the subject with much skill. However, 
it adhered, in a measure, to what it chose to call 
the traditions of the lumber business, which, we 
may say, instead of being traditions were merely 
the accumulation of many bad habits. When lum- 
ber was largely received in Chicago by boat the 
method of handling was standardized. The yard la- 
bor was educated wholly along certain lines. Today Chicago can hardly 
be considered a port and the receipt and distribution of lumber are 
on an entirely different basis. The mention of this may not be par- 
ticularly pertinent, but there surely is some reason why our labor 
is of the present standard. Again we are forced to say that its 
present condition is due to the dealers themselves. During the last 
twenty-five years one nationality has succeeded another in yard labor 
until it has reached the point where we have no representative na- 
tionality further than the inhabitants of that unclassified territory 
called ‘‘ Hoboland.’’ 
cheaper labor at a higher cost. It is many years since we 
anything like a sufficient number of sorters and tallymen, 
fairly good reason. We have not offered any inducement to the 
young man of average ability to engage in the lumber business. As 
a result we have depended wholly on those who were educated many 
years ago. The situation is now such that most of the sorters have 
been ‘‘ gathered to their fathers’’ and those who remain are men of 
70 years and older. This condition will apply to tallymen as well 
except that they are less in number. The writer recalls an instance 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Order a mixed car of Doors, Windows, Bevel Siding, 
Lath, etc,, and learn first-hand how Weed Quality 
clinches profitable orders. 


Leading Jobbers everywhere handle Weed Quality Doors 


Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 


Dealers Swear by 
Weed Quality Doors 


These doors eliminate controversies 
attributed to doors warping, sagging, 
checking or shrinking. You will look 
far and wide to find the equal of Weed 
Quality Doors —made of California 
White Pine—the wood that has no 
substitute. 





Write your nearest wholesaler for 
prices on straight carloads of doors 
and windows, or to Chicago Lun. >r 
Co. of Washington, Kansas City, Mo., 
Selling Agents for Weed Lbr. Co., 
Mixed Carloads. 





























Buy Now 


and be assured of your 
Lumber Requirements 


We Have Dry Several Million Feet 


Hard Maple Basswood 
Birch Soft Grey Elm 
Beech Cherry 


Black Ash 7 White Ash 


White Cedar Poles and Posts 


Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers ; 
and Wholesalers Lumber Co. 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin - Buchanan 


Green Bay, Building, Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 
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Hemlock Specials 





2x4—10’ No. 1......... 75M 
2x4—12’ No.1......... 200 M 
2x4—14’ No.1......... 216M 
2x4—10’ No. 21......... 20M 
2x4—12’ No. 2......... 75M 
2x4—14’ No. 2......... 40M 
2x6—12’ No. 2......... 200 M 
2x6—14’ No. 2......... 100 M 
2x8—10’ No. 2......... 75M 
2x8—12’ No. 2......... 300 M 
2x8—14’ No. 2......... 200 M 
2x6—18’ Mer. ......... 125M 
2x6—20’ Mer. ......... 14M 
2x8—18’ Mer. ......... 25M 
2x8—20’ Mer. ......... 20M 
2x8—24’ Mer. ......... 2M 
2x10—18’ Mer. ........ 20M 
2x10—20’ Mer. ........ 8M 
2x10—-22’ Mer. ........ 1,500 
2x12—18’ Mer. ........ 15M 
2x12—20’ Mer. ........ 18M 
that stock 8/4—4 & 6’—2x4 & Wdr. No. 
con be 3 & Btr. Hem. Shorts, ..100M 











WRITE US FOR PRICES 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for 
when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days 
after purchase, unless special arrangement has been made 
extending the time. Grades are standard association and 
competent inspectors in our employ insure you grade and 
scale as purchased. 


~ The Menominee Indian Mills 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 
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THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN notes with approval 
that it is quoted by the Tacoma Ledger on the 
housing situation; but why does it head the item 
‘Marking Time on Hosiery?’’ That is one item 
on which this palladium of industrial information 
is not an authority; tho we do remember having 
heard something about clocks on hosiery. 


THE CUSTOMS collector at Portal, N. D., assesses 
duties on red cedar beveled siding from Canada 
because a classification committee in New York 
city has called it ‘‘Spanish cedar,’’ but lets in 
shingles from the same wood, and both shingles 
and siding come in duty free thru other customs 
gateways. There is a lot of comic opera material 
that has never been utilized yet. : 





A RECENT REPORT of the Milwaukee Housing 
Commission, summarized elsewhere in this issue, 
has some excellent ideas on better and more eco- 
nomical housing, one of which is ‘‘the elimination 
of waste in building construction by changes in 
the building ordinances to lessen the cost of con- 
struction.’’ That sounds somewhat like giving to 
wood its proper fiber stress rating instead of limit- 
ing to 1100 pounds where 1800 would be the proper 
figure. 





OvuR FIRST PAGE article this week is strongly 
reminiscent of the old story of the stranger who 
interfered in a fight between a man and his wife. 
Mr, Thornton says some very caustic things about 
the Chicago retail lumber trade, which are tem- 
pered by his own status as ‘‘one of the family’’ 


and his own widely known, unruffled good nature 
and genuine good fellowship. This frank review 
well deserves the position accorded it because be- 
yond question there are retailers elsewhere than in 
the Chicago district who can read it with profit. 


IN VIEW OF THE fact that lumber still awaits 
movement abroatl because there are no ships to 
carry it, the Government curtailment of the wooden 
ship building program seems somewhat hasty. It 
may be, however, that private ship building will 
be more efficient, as it appears that machinery 
and necessary fuel in the Ferris ship leave little 
room for cargo. In taking over the Daugherty 
plan also Government designers ‘‘improved’’ it 
by moving the engines from the stern to center 
of the hull, where they were as much in the way 
of cargo as possible. 


Taxation Inequalities 
Graphically Illustrated 


A great deal has been written about the new 
revenue bill and its incomplete and inaccurate defi- 
nition of ‘‘invested capital,’’ and ‘the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN itself has contributed somewhat to 
this budget. Nothing else, however, illustrates the 
glaring injustice of the present text so graphically 
as a statement made by Gen. L. C. Boyle before the 
Chamber of Commerce in Kansas City in discussing 
this matter, which as quoted from a Kansas City 
weekly review called Out West is as follows: 

‘My own individual case illustrates strongly 
the unfairness of this definition. In 1899 some 
boys ot us purchased a body of swamp lands in 
the overflow territory lying between Coldwater 
and Tallahatchie rivers in Panola and Quitman 
counties. We paid for these lands on an average 
of $5.35 per acre. The town of Sardis was the 
nearest railroad point. At this point we located 
a sawmill, with a view of converting hardwood tim- 
ber standing on this land into lumber. There was 
no possible way of moving the lumber, so we or- 
ganized the Sardis & Delta Railroad Co., char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Mississippi 
as a common carrier. We then built altogether 
twenty-seven miles of railroad, of which thirteen 
miles is owned by the Sardis & Delta, the balance 
by our lumber company, the Carrier Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

‘‘This railroad has operated at a loss, as it 
simply runs into a wilderness. Interest ran against 
our investment. We paid taxes and by the con- 
struction of the railroad and the mill added value 
indirectly to the standing timber and to our swamp 
lands. The bulk of this increase in value took 
place long before the German war was dreamed 
of, and by inventories and appraisements made as 
of March 1, 1913, our holdings showed to be one 
million, three hundred thousand dollars. 

‘“We began the operation of our sawmill in the 
year 1901 and as we manufactured logs into tim- 
ber we credited our original investment account 
with the fair market value of the timber as of the 
day on which it was cut, so that we cut off in 
value, long before the war, more than the original 
cost of the swamp lands. 

‘‘Tf our invested capital is to be taken as the 
original cost, then when the war bégan we had no 
invested capital whatever except the original cost 
of our mills, less depreciation. 

‘¢Had we sold Mareh 1, 1913, to John Doe he 
would have paid us one million, three hundred 
thousand dollars. He then, in carrying on the 
same operation which we have since that time been 
carrying on, would have been permitted to make 
a reasonable profit on the one million, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars before being subjected to 
the payment of any excess profit tax. We owned 
all of this property that we would have sold to 
John Doe. We still own it, and we are operating 
just as he would have operated, yet under the 
House definition we have virtually no invested 
capital, and all of our profit from this operation 
is to be treated as excess profits.’’ 


A Retail Convention Program 
Centered on “Service” 


The subject of service has been emphasized to 
a considerable extent in the retail merchandising 
of lumber for a number of years, but nowhere as 
yet has an entire association convention program 
been centered around this idea. The Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, however, has taken 
that step and ‘‘service’’ will not only be featured 
in the talks but will be exploited in the exhibits 
at its coming annual convention and will inelude 
such service features as advertising, house plan 
and other architectural service, materials for win 
dow and other displays and all the various service 
features that the various manufacturers have pro 
vided for the retailer who handles their goods. 

This idea, worked out as thoroly as the announce 
ment suggests, should make this convention one of 
the most interesting and attendance-promoting that 
have been anywhere held. The problem of getting 
together a convention program is one with which 
the association secretaries annually have to strug- 
gle. The new Ohio idea will surely not escape their 
attention. 
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What Is to Be the Trend of Prices 
for Commodities and Labor? 


The one thing about which there seems to be 
most uncertainty and concern in the business 
world is the future trend of prices, both for the 
finished product of any manufacturing process 
and for the materials and labor that enter into 
its manufacture. It seems to be taken for 
granted very largely that the present level of 
values is abnormally high and will not be main- 
tained; and the chief question seems to be as to 
whether decline will be a gradual process as was 
the advance, or whether some sudden recession or 
dislocation may be in prospect. 

It should be remembered, however, that the 
present price situation is not so abnormal as it 
appears. The workman who is getting double 
former wages, when he comes to spend it finds 
it will buy just about as much of the things he 
must buy as did his former pay envelope. Rela- 
tive to each other, labor and the various products 
of labor have not shifted a great deal, tho cer- 
tain classes of professions and salaried employ- 
ments have not kept step with the advance. In 
general, if any of us are better off because of 
the high price era it has been because some of 
the things we have been accustomed to buying 
could not be obtained and we have made shift 
without them, and because our Liberty bond buy- 
ing has been a special incentive to saving. 

As far as regards our domestic relations with 
each other, however, general price advance all 
along the line introduces no particular difficulty. 
In world trade it may make some trouble, as when 
our $2.39 wheat meets $1.18 wheat from the Ar- 
gentine and Australia; and there are those who 
argue that there must be a radical decline in 
wages in our country if we are to compete with 
foreign nations when they get back into world 
trade. The argument is that the impoverished 
nations of Europe must have employment at 
whatever wage can be realized in the world price 
of their products and that we must meet that 
competition and can pay only the wages that will 
enable us to meet it. 

That is basically sound as far as it goes. It 
must be remembered, however, that the other 
warring nations have suffered terrific losses in 
man power in comparison with our own, including 
their most skilled industrial workers; the blood 
soaked soil of northern France can be redeemed 
for agriculture but slowly and at tremendous cost, 
and the reéquipment and reorganization of de- 
stroyed or converted factories will be equally slow. 

The United States is the essential source of a 
large share of world requirements for some time 
to come not only in food but in many manufac- 
tured products, and it is an economic law that 
the greatest source of supply will be the greatest 
factor in establishing the price level under com- 
petitive conditions. 

As to the future of labor and wages, the recent 
utterances of Charles Schwab and John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr., at Atlantic City appear to voice the 
sentiment of employers largely, that labor must 
have its fair share in the national prosperity 
along with capital, with management and with 
the general public. The same thought was voiced 
in another way by Prof. Charles Zeublin, of the 
United States Employment Service, in a recent 
Chicago speech when he said that the new labor 
ideal was for high wages, for short hours of em- 
ployment and for increased productivity. The 
last is of course essential to the former two, and 
it is essential to the latter that we have new 
principles of trades unionism which shall not seck 
to limit the output of labor to the skill and abil- 
ity of the poorest artisan. We must also have 
a trades unionism which instead of taking care of 
the more skilled, intelligent and highly paid of 
the laboring classes as against the interests of 
the great majority shall be so inclusive that all 
employers and employees shall be embraced in it 
—which is precisely the idea of the Rockefeller 
industrial creed and of the national district and 
works councils proposed as a proper foundation 
for industrial relations in England. During the 
past months, in general, labor has nobly per- 
formed its part and more publicity has been 
given to the occasional case of slackerism and 
‘*soldiering’’ than to the enthusiastic activity of 
the great body of American labor. We must 
carry this spirit over and capitalize it as a per- 
manent asset in our national life. , 

There are of course a few pessimists who must 
have their way, but no general feeling of appre- 
hension is apparent that there is not before us a 
great era of national activity and prosperity. 
There is a feeling that we must wait awhile for 
this to begin and some uncertainty as to how 
long it will be before we fall into our normal 
national stride. As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has already remarked, the sudden coming of 
peace found us even less prepared than did the 
coming of war. Our boys Over There had al- 
ready made a notable contribution to the fight- 





ing, but only a small proportion of the effective 
punch we were preparing to deliver in 1919. Now 
in Washington are draftsmen working upon plans 
for war buildings which will never be erected, 
because no order to them to stop has been re- 
ceived. Many large buildings are filled with 
clerks and officials who have nothing to do but 
to draw their salaries until such time as the sal- 
aries cease. Over the country the hammers are 
still sounding upon buildings for the housing of 
Government workers who never will appear to 
occupy them. The tremendous momentum of our 
war program is still carrying slowly forward be- 
cause in the nature of things it could not stop 
suddenly without a tremendous smash. It is a 
somewhat dramatic thought, but nevertheless 
truc, that the coming of peace has caused us ten- 
fold more embarrassment than it did Germany, 
because its war program had been exhausted or 
depleted to almost the ultimate limit while ‘ours 
was just getting under terrific headway. Having 
nothing left, it stood to lose nothing. 

And to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it appears 
that the magnificence of our own resources, our 
wealth of labor, materials and industrial organi- 
zation are being used as the chief argument for 
apprehension as to the future. That argument 
seems to be that because of the necessities of 
those nations that have suffered most in the war 
they are to be feared as commercial competitors. 
As a matter of fact they need our aid as much in 
the coming months and years as they did while 
actually at war with our common enemy. Amer- 
ican influence was potent in bringing peace—not 
only thru what it was actually accomplishing on 
the battle field but in the fear of the greater 
things for which it was preparing. Its influence 
will be potent in defining the actual terms of 
peace upon some basis that will link the great 
nations together in some effective organization 
to perpetuate peace; and when the great world 
peace has been finally and formally established 
American influence will still be potent in the 
great world field of human endeavor and accom- 
plishment. If, fixing our eyes upon this certain 
future, we go firmly forward thru the months of 
readjustment we shall pass thru them without 
disturbance or business turmoil. Nothing could 
bring that but a lack of confidence in ourselves 
and our future, and the pessimist just now should 
be the most unpopular of all men. 


Federal Railroad Lumber Purchasing 
on Unfair Basis 


There have been a number of very cogent eco- 
nomie arguments against Government ownership 
and operation of such means of conveyance and 
communication as the railroads and the telegraph 
and telephone lines. Among these are the in- 
creased efficiency of personal initiative under in- 
dividual supervision; the fact that privately em- 
ployed labor is better paid and not subject to the 
annoying personal restrictions placed upon Govern- 
ment employees; and further the very important 
fact that if a utility company under private owner- 
ship fails properly to perform the service which 
it contracts to perform the aggrieved party has his 
remedy in the courts, while under such circum- 
stances the national Government could not be sued. 

As if these were not sufficient reasons, the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration is at the present tim 
furnishing another in its attempts to place the pur 
chasing of at least one important kind of lumbe 
upon an entirely unfair and onesided basis. 
proposes to buy thru a central agency all of t 
fir which the railroads will require. If the rail- 
roads before they went under Government contr 
had attempted to conspire for such a purpose the 
would have been subject to the Sherman law. If 
the sellers of lumber should now attempt that 
thing in order that they might meet the purchas- 
ers upon equal terms they would likewise come 
under the punishments of the Sherman and Clayton 
laws. The Federal Railroad Administration is 
technically immune but theoretically none the 
less to be condemned. 

It is small wonder that the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributers is protesting 
vigorously and publiciy, as witness the communica- 
tion in another column; nor that manufacturers 
have in advance registered their objections to the 
extension of this principle to the commodity in 
which they deal. 

It appears merely to be a concerted effort to 
buy lumber for the railroads at the lowest possible 
price at which it can be produced by the more 
efficient manufacturers, which of course would 
tend to force the weaker mills out of business and 
thus reduce production at a time when all of the 
lumber that can be manufactured will be required 
for national and international needs. The injus- 
tice of the idea is in fact so obvious that it does 
not require argument. That this was not obvious 
at the time to those who originated the idea is 
in itself significant and discouraging. 





































































































Hardwood Manufacturers Provide for 
Enlarged Association Effort 


That the lumber industry as a whole has made 
splendid progress in recent years thru associated 
effort to improve conditions both within and 
without its ranks readers of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN are well aware. Lumber associa- 
tions that formerly were used largely as a means 
of bringing their members together in social 
gatherings and the only constructive effort of 
which was made by the secretaries now have 
become virile, active factors in dealing with the 
essential problems of the industry. Four years 
of world war have demonstrated the great need 
of codperation of the industry with the Govern- 
ment and with its own members. Lumbermen to- 
day are studying their problems as never before 
and associations are proving their value in this 
connection as never before. This is gratifying 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which long has 
been a stanch advocate of associated effort. 


Lack of codrdination has been more apparent 
in the hardwood industry perhaps than in any 
other branch of the lumber trade, for while it 
has been pretty thoroly organized in separate 
groups it had not come together in a coérdinated 
whole. A long step in this direction, however, 
was made this week when hardwood manufac- 
turers assembled at Louisville and perfected the 
merger of the two big manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and launched an enlarged and revivified 
organization that will be essentially an associa- 
tion for dealing with manufacturers’ problems 
from the manufacturers’ standpoint. With a 
present membership of more than 300, represent- 
ing an annual production of approximately 1,- 
500,000,000 feet, the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association enters upon its second 
year with an enlarged vision, an unbounded en- 
thusiasm and potential possibilities for lifting 
the hardwood industry to a high plane hitherto 
not reached and placing it in position to rank 
with the very best and most successful indus- 
tries of the country. 


Among the activities of the enlarged and uni- 
fied organization will be determination of scien- 
tific cost accounting, pursuance of the open com- 
petition plan, labor survey ete., but probably 
the most important in the minds of many of its 
members will be the promulgation of grading 
rules scientifically constructed with full consid- 
eration given to the needs of the consuming 
trade. In coming to the decision to adopt grading 
rules and maintain an inspection bureau mem- 
bers of the association did not take the attitude 
of being arbitrary in the matter, but with the 
firm belief that the grading of lumber was prop- 
erly the function of the people who produced it 
working in harmonious conjunction with the 
people who consumed it they approached the 
proposition with the sincere hope that a common 
ground may be reached whereby all interests— 
producers, distributers and consumers—may work 
in perfect accord, each performing the function 
that is peculiarly its own. 


There wes a wonderful spirit manifest in all 
the deliberations of the convention and a deter- 
mination that the manufacturing hardwood in- 
terests should present a united front on all ques- 
tions affecting the industry and that there should 
no longer exist grounds for the charge of lack of 
codrdination and codperation in those essential 
things that mean so much in bringing permanent 
prosperity to the hardwood lumber trade. 


Truly this was a momentous event, and the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
with a strong official personnel, a representative 
membership and ample funds, backed by enthus- 
iasm tempered with a spirit of conciliation and 
harmony, is in position to do a service to the 
hardwood industry that will de lasting in results 
that can not be measured alone in dollars and 
cents. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates the 
manufacturing hardwood industry on _ this 
achievement and on the splendid spirit that char- 
acterized this epochal gathering of hardwood 
lumbermen, 





FROM AN INTERVIEW appearing in the foreign 
department it appears that the English method of 
Government control of timber importations does 
not make much of a hit with American lumber 
exporters, and another article makes it equally 
clear that the British timber trade also would like 
to see it abolished or materially revised. The 
French have a similar system in operation, and 
also purpose to extend the plan to foreign pur- 
chases of reconstruction materials of all sorts, 
under regulations to which the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris has entered protest in a 
number of detailed particulars. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


GOOD CANADIAN POPLAR OFFERED 

We are taking out a quantity of poplar from north- 
ern Canada. A great portion of this stock is of the 
better quality and is too good to be used in the ordi- 
nary way for box lumber. We would appreciate it if 
you could put us in touch with a market for this kind 
of stuff. We consider it very similar in quality to some 
of the high class yellow willow that is gotten south 
of here.—INQuiry No. 87. 

[This letter comes from a large Michigan con- 
cern. Those who are familiar with Canadian pop- 
lar, or whitewood, as it is often called, will at once 
recognize the number of uses for which the bet- 
ter grades are adapted, and anyone interested in 
this offer can secure the address upon applica- 
tion.—EbITor. | 


WANTS A TELECODE 

We regret very much that you can not supply us 
with a copy of the “American Lumberman’s Telecode.” 
We should very much appreciate any effort on your 
part to obtain this for us if possible-—INQuiry No. 66. 

[It may be that some reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is in possession of a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S TELECODE which is not 
in use and which he will be willing to part with. 
If so the information will be appreciated. The 
code is now out of print, altho widely in use.— 
EiprTor. | 


WANTS A RETAIL YARD STOCK RECORD 

We are figuring on keeping a stock book for our stock 
and we handle a general line of building material. If 
you have any literature on this particular subject, or 
could put us in touch with the proper parties to get 
this information from, we would appreciate it very 
much. Thanking you in advance for this information, 
we remain.—INQuiry No. 61. 

[The above inquiry comes from Mississippi, but 
inquiries of the same general purport come occa- 
sionally from all parts of the country. 

There are a number of publishers of loose leaf 
forms who include what is known as a store 
record or stock record among the others. By the 
use of this particular form a loose leaf stock record 
can very readily be made up with a different ac- 
count or sheet for each item carried in stock. The 
form is ruled with appropriate columns for stock 
received, stock sold and stock on hand, with addi- 
tional columns also for date and order number. 

With such a stock ledger a system must be de- 
vised for posting both receipts and deliveries which 
will not involve much difficulty if systematically 
followed up.—EbITor. | 








BUSINESS WITH A WOODWORKING PLANT 


I have secured an option on a woodworking plant 
which is equipped with water and steam power and 
could, of course, be easily adapted to the use of elec- 
tric power, electric power being furnished, I am in- 
formed on trustworthy authority, at the rate of 2% 
cents per kilowatt. The plant has formerly been used 
for the manufacture of school desks (children’s com- 
bination wood and cast iron) and is located in a coun- 
try with abundance of maple and birch trees near by. 

The advertisement contained in your issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Of Dec. 7 contains an invitation 
to inquire of your organization, free, as I understand it, 
for any information which is needed along the lines 
covered by your magazine. Such being the case: 

The school desk business probably did not pay; 
therefore the plant was closed down at the beginning 
of the war. What I wish to learn is: 

1. What lines of woodenware manufacturing are pay- 
ing a good profit now and are likely to continue to pay 
a good profit in normal peace times? 

2. Do you know of any patented wooden article 
which could be turned out in quantity, the patent for 
which could be bought or the manufacture of the arti- 
cle could be licensed on a royalty basis? 

3. What simple wooden article is there a shortage 
of now which we might manufacture for a while to 
get our organization together and running, pending 
final determination of the article or articles which we 
shall specialize in? : 

4. The plant is now equipped with sawmill, planers, 
band saws, lathes ete. (Of course, we wish to be pretty 
positive of the articles we shall manufacture before 
we put any money into any more machinery.) 

5. Would you suggest our hiring a former manager 
of a woodworking plent and putting these problems up 
to him, and could you suggest such a man, and how 
much in salary would such a man be likely to require? 

Any other information which you may be able to 
supply to us will be appreciated.—INquiry No, 59. 

[The above inquiry is from an eastern State and 
lays out a wide program of research and investi- 
gation most of which it will be necessary for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to pass on to its readers 
for their assistance. 

It would be very difficult for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to make any definite suggestions in re- 
ply to the numbered questions, 1, 2 and 3. No. 4 
does not seem to be a question, but merely gives 
a general idea of the machinery; probably a shaper 
or two are also included, altho not mentioned. It 
is not stated whether any of the lathes are other 
than the ordinary hand wood turning lathes. There 
should be at least one modern automatic lathe for 


the turning out of small wooden articles in quan- 
tity. 

To question 5 the answer undoubtedly is that a 
good, all around superintendent would be a very 
desirable acquisition, and the proper man would 
probably have some excellent ideas upon the first 
three subjects. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would very much 
like to hear from its readers with suggestions on 
this, which is rather a general and a universal 
problem.—EbIrTor. | 


PRODUCTION STATISTICS WANTED 

We wonder if you have any records of the amount 
of lumber produced in each and every State; then, 
too, records of the lumber used in each and every State. 
If you do not happen to have this, and have any idea 
where it can be secured, we would thank you to give 
us the name and address. 

We wonder if you can give us, or know where we 
could get, the figures on the amount of the standing 
timber thruout the United States. We would like to 
have it State by State if possible. 

We assure you that we would appreciate this very 
much.—INQuiry No, 80. : 

|The United States Forest Service can supply 
statistics showing the annual lumber production 
by States and also by woods. The record of lum- 
ber consumption by States is somewhat more in- 
volved, but there have been studies of this subject 
for most of the States, and the United States For- 
est Service may have a recapitulation of this in- 
formation which it can supply. 

Regarding the land and timber areas of the 
various States, the following table from page 7 of 
‘“«The Timber Supply of the United States,’’ For- 
est Service-Circular 166 by R. 8. Kellogg, is the 
latest information available in this office, altho this 





A DEPENDENCE FOR INFOR- 
MATION. 


I want you of course, to send me 
your valuable paper for another year, 
as I find it very interesting, and it 
also gives me much _ information 
which I can tell my customers about 
conditions at the “Coast.” —-FRANK 
T. BOUTELLE, 160 Bridgham St., 
Providence, R. I. 











circular was issued in 1909 and there have of 
course, been some changes in these figures. Even 
at the time the table was published it was stated 
to be only tentative and meant for purposes of dis- 
cussion ana correction. 

Original Forest Present Forest 





—. ——-Area-—— 

Per- Per- 

cent of cent of 

Land Area Extent, land, Extent, land, 

STATE Acres Acres Area Acres Area 
Alabama 32,818,560 29,540,000 90 20,000,000 61 
Arizona 72,857,600 14,570,000 20 14,000,000 19 
Arkansas 33,616,000 31,940,000 95 24,200,000 2 
California 99,898,880 29,970,000 80 24,000,000 24 
Colorado ...... 66,341,120 16,590,000 25 12,000,000 18 
Connecticut ... 3,084,800 2,930,000 95 1,600,000 52 
Delaware ..... 1,257,600 1,130,000 90 850,000 28 
PIOEUIE. 60:00:00 35,111,040 29,840,000 85 20,000,000 57 
GOOFBIR. ..c0s 87,584,000 35,700,000 95 22,300,000 59 
ROMO. oc) Ge-cieas 53,618,560 24,130,000 45 20,000,000 37 
TINGS cccceve 85,841,280 12,540,000 385 2,500,000 y 
Indiana ...... 22,966,400 19,520,000 85 4,000,000 17 


TOWR ccccccces 35,575,040 5,340,000 15 2,500,000 7 
Kansas ....... 52,335,360 1,570,000 3 = 1,000,000 2 
Kentucky 25,715,840 23,140,000 90 10,000,000 39 
Louisiana 29,061,760 26,160,000 90 16,500,000 57 
Maine ...ccvec 19,132,800 18,180,000 95 14,900,000 78 
Maryland ..... 6,362,240 5,730,000 90 2,200,000 35 
Massachusetts. 5,144,960 4,630,000 90 2,000,000 389 
Michigan ..... 836,787,200 383,110,000 90 15,500,000 42 
Minnesota .... 51,749,120 28,460,000 55 15,500,000 30 





Mississippi 29,671,680 26,700,000 90 17,500,000 59 
Missouri ..... 43,985,280 26,390,000 60 18,300,000 2 
Montana ..... 93,296,640 23,320,000 25 18,000,000 19 
Nebraska . 49,157,120 1,470,000 38 800,000 2 
Nevada ....... 70,285,440 8,510,000 5 3,000,000 7 


New Hampshire 5,779,840 5,490,000 95 38,500,000 61 
New Jersey ... 4,808,960 4,330,000 90 2,000,000 42 
New Mexico 78,401,920 15,680,000 20 12,000,000 15 
New York .... 380,498,560 27,450,000 90 12,000,000 39 
North Carolina, 31,193,600 29,630,000 95 19,600,000 63 
North Dakota.. 44,917,120 450,000 1 450,000 1 


GRID. ccicevevece 26,073,600 23,470,000 90 4,800,000 18 
Oklahoma 44,424,960 13,330,000 30 8,000,000 18 
OFeZOD oesccce 61,188,480 30,590,000 50 27,000,000 44 
Pennsylvania.. 28,692,480 27,260,000 95 9,200,000 32 
Rhode Island.. 682,880 650,000 95 250,000 37 


South Carolina, 19,516,800 17,570,000 90 12,000,000 61 
South Dakota.. 49,195,520 1,480,000 3 1,200,000 2 





‘Tennessee 26,679,680 24,010,000 90 15,000,000 56 
Texas ... .. 167,934,720 41,980,000 25 30,000,000 18 
WIR wccisesene 52,597,760 7,890,000 15 6,000,000 11 
Vermont ...... 5,839,360 5,550,000 95 2,500,000 43 
Virginia ...... 25,767,680 24,480,000 95 14,000,000 54 


Washington .. 42,775,040 25,670,000 60 25,000,000 58 
West Virginia. 15,374,080 14,610,000 95 9,100,000 59 
Wisconsin .... 35,363,840 26,520,000 75 16,000,000 45 
Wyoming 62,460,160 12,490,000 20 10,000,000 16 

Total....... 1,903,423,360 856,600,000 45 544,250,000 2 

The heaviest changes in this table, of course, 
have been in those States where lumber produc- 
tion is active, and where the area of standing tim- 
ber has, therefore, been heavily reduced.—Epiror. | 





THE CARS THAT NEVER CAME 


One year ago I bought four cars of yellow pine from 
a certain wholesale concern. They always stated to 
me they could not get cars. Now the war being over, 
is there any chance for me to bring suit against these 
people? I still have their acknowledgments of the 
orders. If I should bring suit against these people 
how should I proceed? Please advise me promptly.— 
INQuiry No, 92. 

[The above letter comes from an Ohio wholesaler. 
He has been very patient on this order for lumber. 
He does not say what efforts the seller has made 
to obtain cars—whether any lumber permits were 
applied for or issued upon the order, or any other 
details. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can therefore 
only advise in a general way. 

This advice is to make formal demand for de- 
livery of the lumber and to follow this demand by 
placing the matter in the hands of one of the lum- 
ber credit reporting agencies. If the evidence is 
clear in the case they will be able to get the lumber 
or to get damages for breach of contract.— 
EpIvor. | 


WANTS TO SELL GUM ROLLERS 


I have an unlimited quantity of small gum poles on 
my timber holdings here and was thinking of putting 
in a machine to turn rollers. Will you kindly put me 
in communication with responsible parties that would 
handle these rollers for me ?—INQuiry No, 95. 

[The above inquiry comes from Louisiana, Gum 
is used for rollers for a number of purposes, altho 
for some purposes such as mantle rollers a harder 
wood like maple is required. Very likely publica- 
tion of this inquiry will bring some replies from 
lumbermen in the Hast who are in touch with 
customers for rollers. The address of the above 
inquiry will be furnished upon request.—Ep1tor. ] 





INVESTING IN MEXICAN TIMBER 


I with others own the fee title to a large grant of 
timber land in the territory of Quintana Roo, in the 
Republic of Mexico, which lies between Yucatan and 
British Honduras, fronting the Gulf of Mexico, being a 
heavily timbered tract, virgin forest, of between 16,000 
and 17,000 acres, of all hardwood timber, consisting of 
mahogany, walnut, red cedar, rosewood, ebony, lignum 
vite, fustic or dye wood, many other kinds of valuable 
timbers, chicle or chewing gum, and cinnamon. 
There is a railroad running thru the center of 
this tract to Vijia-Chica Port, on Ascension Bay (see 
Rand-McNally latest map of Mexico), The farthest 
point of this land is not over thirty miles from the 
Gulf front. Shipping facilities could not be better. 

We estimate that we have millions of feet of both 
mahogany and walnut besides other kinds of rare 
woods, ' 

We do not wish to sell the whole property, but to 
interest capital with us, in shipping these logs out to 
the United States to market in the log. 

We think it will require from $30,000 to $50,000 to 
get these logs moving to market. Parties engaging 
with us would be expected to furnish that amount of 
money, either as a loan or for an interest in the 
business, ample security furnished for the money.— 
INQuiIRnyY No. 54, 

[The above comes from Texas and would ordi- 
narily be referred to our paid advertising col- 
umns, but in this particular instance it is ad- 
mitted in the Query and Comment Department 
without, however, establishing any precedent and 
of course, without assuming any responsibility 
for the statements of our correspondent. His ad- 
dress, however, will be supplied upon request to 
interested parties.—EDIToR. | 


LIGNUM VITZ WANTED IN CARLOADS 


Do you know where we could buy lignum vite logs in 
carload lots? We would greatly appreciate this in- 
formation if you could get it for us.—INQuiry No. 56. 

[There are a number of dealers in foreign woods 
in the United States who handle lignum vite, but 
whether they can furnish it in log form in carload 
lots is another question, The above inquiry comes 
from a well known lumber manufacturer in the 
South whose name will be supplied to interested 
parties upon request.—EbITor. | 


PENCIL CEDAR OFFERED 


I have quite a little pencil cedar and can secure more. 
This is the same as the pencil factory at 'Frisco is 
making for eastern men. Could arrange to make it in 
blocks but prefer to give the stock in cants.-INQuIRY 
No. 65. 

[The above comes from California and probably 
the cedar referred to is the incense cedar of the 
western coast. ‘This makes an excellent pencil 
stock, altho some pencil companies put it thru a 
process to equalize the color, which usually is 
somewhat streaky. There has been a considerable 
demand for pencil cedar for some time with rather 
a limited supply and the above offer should ne of 
interest to dealers in pencil material.—Eb1ror. } 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Altho the process of readjustment which the 
commercial world in general now is undergoing, 
involving a general transformation of produc- 
tion, labor and prices, is yet far from complete, 
a more natural situation is steadily returning. 
The modification or entire elimination of many of 
the restrictions that had been imposed on indus- 
try and trade and the prospective early ending of 
official supervision of the steel industry and of 
price regulations on the various lumbers are im- 
portant steps toward restoring the country to a 
more normal basis. Some private projects that 
have long been deferred are now being started, 
now that Government work has ceased to monopo- 
lize supplies of raw materials and labor, and in- 
creased buying to replenish depleted stocks of 
merchandise is also in evidence in some quarters, 
Generally, however, business is largely hesitant, 
the disposition still being to postpone as many 
transactions as possible until prices have receded. 
In fact, in most lines of business this disposition 
is spreading and present transactions are limited 
to immediate requirements. A number of price 
recessions in general commodities have already 
been recorded, and with the return of open mar- 
kets and of the full operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand the downward revisions in quo- 
tations may become more general and rapid. 

* * * 

Distributers of southern pine in various mar- 
kets report that they are receiving numerous in- 
quiries from both yard and industrial sources 

and that the outlook is encourag- 
SOUTHERN ing, but that actual business at 
PINE this time is very small. The lit- 

tle received is mostly for building 
repair purposes, altho some is for the completion 
of construction left unfinished at the time the 
ban was imposed on building. Undoubtedly much 
industrial business is being held up on account of 
speculation as to future prices. Most consumers, 
and even retailers, seem unable to rid themselves 
of the idea that southern pine prices will soften 
as soon as the Government control is removed, 
and therefore have adopted a policy of watchful 
waiting. Manufacturers, on the other hand, be- 
lieve that when the control of prices is lifted, 
as it will be when the present agreement expires 
next Monday, prices will respond with an upward 
move. Their guess is certain to be the more 
nearly correct, and it appears foolish of buyers 
to postpone and store up their requirements now 
until such a time as they are forced on the mar- 
ket at the then prevailing prices and under com- 
petitive conditions that assuredly will make it 
difficult to secure stocks. In the meanwhile in- 
quiries appear to be plentiful enough and the mills 
receive a good share of them, but they usually 
hesitate to make quotations or to accept business 
at this time, preferring to devote their energies 
toward building up their depleted stocks in prep- 
aration for the heavy business expected to de 
velop after the first of the year. During the week 
ended Dee, 13, 151 mills reporting to the Southern 
Pine Association produced a total of 68,689,830 
feet, compared with a normal production of 91,- 
628,850 feet; shipped 63,478,240 feet, and booked 
new business for 59,286,080 feet. 

* 7 * 

Business in North Carolina pine continued quiet 
during the last week. Buyers and sellers alike 
are reluctant to enter into any transactions, both 

seeming uncertain as to what the 
NORTH future will bring and what to do 
CAROLINA now. The buyers are holding up 
PINE much business in the hope that 

prices will drop eventually, and 
also because they are uncertain as to how much 
business in rough lumber will materialize. In the 
meanwhile it is certain that much business is stor- 
ing up, and it is reasonable to expect that once 
the buyers are thoroly convinced that it will not 
profit them to postpone their purchases awaiting 
lower prices a good volume of business should be 
forthcoming. Some large inquiries for lumber for 
delivery far into 1919 have been circulated by 
large northern wholesalers, but the mills show no 
disposition to consider this business at this time. 
They are still considering whether, in view of the 
dull market and the price eutting tactics of their 
small competitors, they should not close down 
beginning with the holidays until next February 
or March, or whether they should preserve faith 
in a@ more prosperous business with the coming 
of spring and keep on operating. Last week’s 
prices were characterized as more uniform than 
those prevailing during the previous week, and 
less disposition was shown to cut prices to get 
any of the small volume of business offered. 
Thirty-six mills report that during the week 
ended Dee. 7 their production was 59 percent of 
normal and that their shipments were 70 percent 
of production. 


Hardwoods are quiet, as must be expected at 
this time, when the holidays are so close at hand. 
The future, however, promises much, and a 

change in conditions should set in 
HARDWOODS soon after the new year has be- 

gun. Hardwood men look for an 
unparalleled demand for furniture to develop soon 
and the furniture manufacturer is rapidly getting 
back on a peace basis. He naturally will not 
buy much stock until after the January furniture 
shows, but after styles then have been settled he 
must come on the market heavily to replenish 
his depleted stocks. The automobile industry will 
be one of the first to resume normal production 
and its buyers are already on the market for lum- 
ber for early delivery, expecting to resume pleas- 
ure car manufacture on a large scale after Jan. 
1. Agricultural machinery and farm wagon 
manufacturers also will return quickly to a peace 
time basis. The farmers are prosperous and need 
equipment, so spring is expected to bring forth a 
heavy demand along these lines. And building 
looks no less promising, with millions of dollars’ 
worth of projected construction awaiting release, 
which of course will stimulate the demand for 
trim and flooring. Sash and door manufacturers 
already have large inquiries for stock on the 
market. Meanwhile mill stocks are very low and 
broken, with no prospect of early replenishment. 
Yet despite these low stocks and all indications 
of an abnormal demand next year it is noted that 
concessions have been made on some items, under 
the pressure of buyers’ demanding lower prices. 
This price cutting, for no other reason than that 
a buyer wants a bargain, is inexcusable. The 
lumberman does an injustice, to himself and to 
the industry, in sacrificing at this time in the 
face of a forthcoming demand that is sure to 
consume every stick of lumber now held and that 
san be produced for some time. 

= * * 


No noteworthy increase in the demand for 
cypress is expected to develop until after the 
holidays, but in the meanwhile a fair mixed car 

business is reported, and a con- 
CYPRESS tinued large inquiry that indicates 
the need in the commercial mar- 
ket for this wood. Shipments move steadily, 
with a comparatively easy car supply, while pro- 
duction remains below normal. Stocks are lower 
than at this time last year and are more or less 
broken. A number of the mills in the Louisiana 
cypress belt especially are preparing for a holi- 
day shutdown, during which repairs and general 
overhauling of the plants will be undertaken. A 
feature of the cypress market is the demand from 
railroads for cross ties, which outruns produc- 
tion, and for other railroad material. Prices 
remain very strong and the manufacturers would 


‘under no condition consider making any conces- 


sions, certain that their lumber is cheap in view 
of the extraordinary prospects. 


* * * 


The northern pine trade is unchanged from its 
basis of the last month or so and in this wood, as 
in all other, nothing of note is expected to de- 

velop for some time, at least until 
NORTHERN after the first of the year. Whole- 
PINE sale buying is limited mainly to 

small single or mixed ear orders 
for replacing stock needs shown by inventories, 
previous to regular spring buying. Retailers also 
stay in the background at this time and no one 
seems in any hurry for stocks, altho everything 
points to a great year of activity ahead and to 
a possible stock shortage when the buying starts 
all at once. Except for labor supply, which re- 
mains very limited, winter logging is now pro- 
ceeding under splendid conditions, but an output 
far short of normal is expected this winter be- 
cause of the lack of help. Upper grade stocks 
are quite plentiful, the mills report, while those 
of lower grades are practically nil, due to the 
heavy inroads recently made into them. 

* x * 

The western pine market holds up splendidly 
despite the fact that no heavy sales have been 
reported lately. But the prospects for increased 

trade with the coming of the new 
WESTERN year are such as to lend a roseate 
PINES hue to the entire situation. The 
mills are preparing for large cuts 
during the coming season, in the expectation of 
a héavy spring demand. Already an increase in 
the volume of inquiries is reported and some 
eastern orders are steadily coming in, forerun- 
ners of larger business to be placed. Prices 
are firm at former levels and an early rise is 
much more likely than any recession. During the 
week ended Dec. 7 twenty-nine mills reporting to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
produced 14,471,775 feet, compared with a normal 


production of 24,775,000 feet; shipped 11,603,626 
feet, and received new business totaling 8,450,000 
feet. The California white and sugar pine indus 
try has been the recipient of big inquiries ever 
since the armistice was signed and there has 
been an improvement in the volume of orders 
also, these covering practically all grades. Heavy 
business in factory plank and cut stock is a new 
feature in the white and sugar pine market. 
Stocks generally are low, except in shop, and 
with most of the mills closed for the winter 
and consumption steadily increasing these stocks 
of shop will be rapidly reduced. 
* * * 


The attitude of the Douglas fir industry is 
cheerful, in the face of the excellent prospects 
that confront it. Business, of course, is quiet at 

present, as always at this time of 


WEST approaching holidays; but the 
COAST west Coast lumbermen seem to 
PRODUCTS live in the future rather than in 


the present, confident that after 
the holidays conditions will speedily right them- 
selves and activity become more general. The 
removal of Government restrictions has had a 
most satisfactory effect on the public and it is 
generally felt that this effect will shortly be 
translated into definite action and consequently 
into direct business. There have been continued 
eastern inquiries for fir uppers especially, but 
the mills accept orders cautiously. In fact, they 
have turned down numerous offers of business 
because prices, while undoubtedly in keeping with 
those current, were felt to be too low in view of 
future possibilities; and they accept only such 
business as they have plenty of stock to fill. A 
week ago it was reported that nearly all the west 
Coast mills were preparing for an extended holi- 
day shutdown, but in the meantime optimism 
seems to have strengthened and now it is an- 
nounced that some of the largest concerns will 
keep going, with only a very short holiday shut- 
down. This change of mind may be due in part 
to the fact that the repair season on the Coast 
has already opened up, earlier than usual and 
creating some good business, but also to increased 
faith in an abnormal demand during the next 
year and desire to accumulate stock to meet it. 
Centralization of railroad purchases of fir mate- 
rial is the big topic on the Coast today, and whole- 
sale lumbermen especially are vigorously protesting 
to the Railroad Administration against the pro- 
posal, holding that this scheme of purchasing 
would eliminate most of the smaller mills and 
dealers and thus tend to demoralize conditions. 
During the week ended Dee. 7, 123 mills reporting 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association pro- 
duced a total of 62,193,904 feet, compared with 
a normal production of 76,486,000 feet; shipped 
57,175,199 feet and booked new business for 48, 
853,984 feet. Conditions in the shingle market 
again are a little unsteady, for reasons that can 
not be clearly explained. Last month’s strength- 
ening of the market now seems to have been the 
effect of wholesalers’ buying solely, they hur- 
riedly preparing to lay in stock when they heard 
that 50 percent of the shingle mills were closing 
down. 

* cs * 

A matter that has engaged the serious attention 
of the lumber trade for some time and which has 
created much apprehension is the methods of dis- 

posal of the vast lumber stocks 
CURRENT held by the Government, but now 
FACTORS that the war is over, released 
from the purposed uses, and how 
this would affect the market. It now has been 
officially announced that the War Department, 
so far as it possesses stocks of raw materials of 
one sort or another, is not going to dump them 
in the markets in such a way as to break the 
market and cause industrial disruption, which 
haphazard distribution would threaten, but will 
work out a method of disposing of them in co 
operation with those knowing most about the 
various materials, so as to allow the production 
of raw materials to be continued normally. This 
means that the army’s great lumber stocks will 
be sold in parcels, from time to time, so that their 
marketing will in no way interfere with the lum 
berman’s operations and will in no way demoral 
ize or weaken the market. Lumber wholesalers 
and other experts are daily in conference with 
Government officials on this matter, evolving 
plans for the successful execution of this huge 
and intricate marketing project, and they report 
that the officials in charge are favorable to the 
industry’s efforts. Government officials at the 
recent Atlantic City conference publicly stated 
that cancelation of a war contract does not neces- 
sarily mean a repudiation of it, and there is no 
doubt that the Government will treat everyone 
fairly in the cancelation of war contracts. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


BOX INDUSTRY BUREAU CONTINUES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—J. C. Nellis, 
secretary-manager of the National Emergency Bu- 
reau of the Wooden Box Industry, in a circular 
is advising members that the executive committee 
has decided to maintain the bureau for several 
months. He says: 


The executive committee decided that the National 
Emergency Bu’ '\u should be kept in operation for 
several months et in order to handle important lines 
of work already under way, and that the emergency 
bureau should be discontinued as soon as the need for 
such work ceases. 

The principal lines are work from the Washington 
end on the development of specifications of export 
boxes for the commercial commodities, which will 
move in large quantities in the future; work on the 
export of shooks, especially in the North Carolina pine 
region, and coéperation with the Railroad Administra- 
tion in strengthening domestic boxes to prevent loss 
and damage. Coéperation with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration packing container company has been very 
satisfactory and is continuing so, the secretary-man- 
ager having been asked to make a special study of dry 
goods box specifications. 

Another line the emergency bureau will take care of 
is the question of the requirements for 1919 export 
canned goods boxes. The demand is now uncertain. 
We are working with the Government departments on 
this and are compiling information as to the quantity 
of such boxes manufacturers have provided for, and 
will keep members advised so that those catering to the 
canned goods trade may plan intelligently for 1919. 





WINDING UP LUMBER BUREAUS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—M. L. Wooton, 
manager of the Washington branch of the Ala- 
bama & Mississippi Emergency Bureau, closed his 
office and departed for home early this week. He 
will take a short vacation en route home. KE. B. 
Ballinger, of Houston, assistant manager of the 
Southern Pine Bureau here, also is en route south. 
He will spend Christmas at home, but for the 
present will be employed in the headquarters of 
the bureau in New Orleans. The Georgia-Florida 
bureau has about wound up its affairs here. 

Charles Edgar, director of lumber, War Indus- 
tries Board, has gone to his home at Essex Falls, 
N. J., where he will remain subject to call for 
the present. He will depart for the South the first 
of the year. The lumber section of the board is 
now about vacant. Maj. A. Mason Cook, formerly 
manager of the North Carolina Pine Emergency 
Bureau, is now in charge of the office, and Earl A. 
Smith, secretary, and A. L. Justus are still on the 
job. The entire War Industries Board is sched- 
uled to fold its tent about Jan. 1. Some odds and 
ends will remain to be wound up, but for the most 
part these will be taken care of by other depart- 
ments. 


—_— 
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SURPLUS STOCK MENACE LESSENED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 18.—Instructions have 
been issued by the secretary of war canceling orders 
made by construction quartermasters for sales of 
surplus lumber up to $5,000 in value, which already 
have had the effect of disturbing the local market 
in several communities. A week ago Secretary 
Baker announced that the several industries imme- 
diately concerned would be consulted before surplus 
stocks of materials were sold and that the army 
would not ‘‘dump’’ stocks on the market and dis- 
turb it. 

Today the War Department authorized the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Benedict Crowell, assistant secretary of war and 
director of munitions, has been requested by the Presi- 
dent to assume responsibility for the disposition of all 
property acquired by the War Department since April 
6, 1917. Mr. Crowell has appointed C. W. Hare, 
assistant director of munitions, to have general super- 
vision of this work, and Brig. Gen. C. C. Jamieson 
has been appointed director of sales in direct charge 
of an organization to be perfected for the disposal of 
surplus property. 

Policy and procedure upon which sales will be made 
are being formulated by the director of munitions, the 
assistant director of munitions and the director of 
sales. It is the intention of the director of munitions 
so to market the Government property as to interfere 
as little as possible with business conditions and to 
this end the assistant director of munitions and the 
director of sales will, as occasion may require, confer 
with committees representing the industries affected. 

Any information in connection with the various prob- 
lems involved will be furnished by either the assistant 
director of munitions or the director of sales at their 
offices in the Munitions Building, Nineteenth and B 
Streets, Washington, D. C. 


Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, today con- 
ferred with Mr. Hare and General Jamieson con- 
cerning the sale of lumber stocks owned by the 
War Department. He was assured that the $5,000 
sales recently authorized had been ordered can- 
celed. 

Mr. Bowen also has been in conference with 
Hugh McDonald, who has been designated by the 
housing corporation and bureau of housing to dis- 
pose of its surplus stocks, with M. E. Towner, of 


the forest products section of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, officials of the Shipping Board and the 
Navy Department. He urged these officials to 
dispose of the Government’s surplus stocks of 
lumber, estimated roughly at a half billion feet, 
in Europe for reconstruction purposes, if possible. 
Mr. Bowen suggested that if this can not be done 
the retailers would prefer to have the lumber sold 
to manufacturers who would see that it reached 
the market in due course, rather than that it 
should be dumped here and there, even in relatively 
small quantities. Conferences have been held this 
week between officials of several bureaus and de- 
partments concerning this matter. Plans are under 
way for a general conference of all departments 
and bureaus before the end of the week. If this 
is not practicable, such a conference will be held 
the first week in January. 

Several officials expressed themselves as much 
impressed by the proposition advanced by Mr. 
Bowen and supported by several other representa- 
tives of the industry. 





PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION ABANDONED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J} 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 18.—The War Depart- 
ment announces that the construction division has 
abandoned the construction of an artillery canton- 
ment at North Camp Jackson, 8. C.; a field artil- 
lery cantonment and training center for four field 
artillery brigades at Camp Bragg, Fayetteville, 
N. C.; a machine shop which was to have been 
known as units Nos. 3, 4 and 5, in connection with 
the Holt Manufacturing Co., Peoria, Ill., and the 
construction of four barracks buildings at Camp 
Crane, Pa. 





DATES OF MAXIMUM PRICE EXPIRATION 

NEw York, Dec. 16.—E. F. Perry, secretary of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, recently received the following official an- 
nouncement from the price fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board concerning the expiration 
of maximum prices on lumber: 


The price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Soard, in accordance with the request of the industry, 
announces that the maximum prices on lumber shall 
expire on the several dates fixed by existing agreements, 
namely : 

Midnight, Dec. 20—Pennsylvania hemlock. 

Midnight, Dec. 28—Alabama-Mississippi lumber. 

Midnight, Dec. 283—Georgia-F lorida lumber. 

Midnight, Dec. 23—Southern pine lumber, 

Midnight, Dec, 31—Long- and shortleaf southern pine 
for North and South Carolina and Virginia districts. 

On all shipments of southern pine lumber made after 
the several dates of expiration (Dec. 23 and 381) on 
Government orders placed subsequent to June 14, 1918, 
the agreed maximum prices shall not obtain and prices 
shall be subject to negotiation. 

In an earlier report, Secretary Perry advises: 

As a result of our circular of Dec. 9, many inquiries 
have been received from members as to the Govern- 
ment’s plan of disposing of surplus lumber now in its 
hands, and many members have offered to coédperate 
with the Government in some way that will least dis 
rupt the lumber industry in disposing of this surplus 
lumber and building materials, 

So far as can be learned, no definite plan has been 
adopted by the Government except that surplus lumber 
in the various divisions is being placed in charge of 
persons responsible for the work in their divisions. 
This proposition was given very serious consideration 
at the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and it is recognized that before anything 
can be accomplished, an exact inventory must be taken 
showing the quantity, sizes and location of the surplus 
materials. When the inventories in all industries have 
been completed it is suggested to hold a conference of 
the chairmen of war service committees of all industries 
so as to consider practical plans for handling such 
materials as must be disposed of. We are informed 
that some of the divisions have already decided to hold 
their present surplus stocks for future use and that 
they will not be offered for sale. We are endeavoring 
to keep in close touch with the situation as it affects 
the lumber industry, and our war service committee 
will cojperate with those in charge of this work in line 
with the action at the war emergency and reconstruc 
tion conference of the Chamber of Commerce commit 
tees at Atlantic City. 








PLEAD TO FEDERAL INDICTMENTS 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 16.—At a hearing here last 
week a number of lumber companies pleaded be- 
fore Judge Haight on Federal indictments which 
alleged misrepresentation for the purpose of ob- 
taining priority transportation of lumber from the 
South. The Boynton Lumber Co. of Sewaren; 
Perrine & Buckelew (Inc.), of Janesburg; Ira R. 
Crouse, of Perth Amboy, and the Metropolitan 
Lumber Co. of Newark, had filed demurrers against 
the indictment which were upheld by Judge Haight, 
and pleaded not guilty. The Heidritter Lumber 
Co., of Elizabeth, and the Coastwise Lumber & 
Supply Co., of Jersey City, had been indicted but 
did not demur. The Southern Lumber Co. and the 
Franklin Lumber Co., both of Newark, are ex- 
pected to enter pleas this week. Trials of the 
several indictments have been set for Jan. 9 in 
Newark. 


NEW SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION FORMING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

TuscaLoosa, ALA., Dee, 18.—Preliminary steps 
were taken here today at the final meeting of the 
Alabama & Mississippi Emergency Bureau to or- 
ganize the Alabama-Mississippi Pine Association. 
A committee composed of C. G. Harman, M. C. 
Rumely and I. E. Deal, prominent Alabama lum- 
bermen, was appointed to work out a plan of 
organization to be adopted at an early date, The 
old bureau, which was organized with a member- 
ship of thirty-six, to handle southern pine Govern- 
ment business, has now grown to an association of 
nearly 300 members in Alabama and Mississippi, 
and since the original purpose for which the body 
was organized has been served in such a eapable 
manner the unanimous belief of the large attend- 
ance today was that the association should be con- 
tinued under a more appropriate name. 

The Alabama & Mississippi Emergency Bureau 
handled over a quarter billion feet of Government 
war orders during 1918 and in respect to shipment 
as against orders led the field almost constantly. 
A committee also was named to report at the next 
meeting on a sales organization for the association 
to handle domestic and export business. The bu- 
reau closes its work with a large surplus in the 
treasury and these funds may be diverted to the 
coffers of the proposed association. Out of the 
surplus it was voted unanimously to give $5,000 
additional salary each to H. B. Wood, manager, 
and James A. Smith, treasurer, of the bureau, 
and $1,000 each to T. J. Burton and M. L. Wooten, 
also bureau employees. 

In the evening under the direction of Secretary 
EK. D. Tennant thirty kittens were initiated into 
Hoo-Hoo, following which a banquet was given to 
all visiting lumbermen. 





PINE SALES MANAGERS MEET. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 19.—A well attended meet- 
ing of the sales and production committee of the 
Southern Pine Association was held in the Statler 
Hotel in St. Louis today. The committee is com- 
posed of sales managers of companies who are sub- 
scribers to the association and J. H. Austin, sales 
manager of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City, presided. The meeting largely was 
devoted to a discussion of recommendations to be 
made to the directors of the association at the 
annual meeting to be held in February next. Ad- 
vertising and trade extension work also was dis- 
cussed, a talk being made by L. R. Putman, diree- 
tor of the trade extension bureau of the association. 
About fifteen sales managers were present. 


——_ 


HAS GONE INTO INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 

Bay Sr. Louis, Miss., Dee. 16.—After three 
years’ connection with the Wena Lumber Co., of 
this city, R. E. O’Neill, jr., has severed his con- 
nection with the concern as vice president and 
general manager and has gone into the commis- 
sion business for himself. Mr. O’Neill will handle 
the entire output of the Wena Lumber Co, and 
will also sell some stock for five other good mills 
of this section on a commission basis. The Wena 
Lumber Co. will continue to manufacture ‘‘ Noth- 
ing but dimension, with all the clears in’’ and Mr. 
O’Neill’s other good connections will enable him 
to furnish the trade at all times with anything in 
southern pine. 








EQUIPMENT COMPANY BRANCHES OUT 
New OrveEANS, La., Dee. 16.—The Southern 
Iron & Equipment Co., Atlanta, Ga., has opened a 
southern branch in New Orleans and has offices at 
319 Hibernia Bank Building with H. M. Pratt, one 
of its live wires, as southwestern manager. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Pratt is R. R. Young, who will 
travel this territory, comprising east Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and west Alabama. 

The Southern Iron & Equipment Co. specializes 
in steel rails, locomotives and rolling stock of its 
own manufacture and has an immense plant at At- 
lanta. Recently a big steel mill was added to its 
factories, EF. P. Kern is president and general 
manager, W. A. Love is vice president and pur 
chasing agent and A. J. Merrill is secretary and 
treasurer, 

RAAT 

THE RESOURCES and conversion and the conserva- 
tions divisions of the War Industries Board are, 
by direction of the President, to be turned over to 
the Department of Commerce. The operations of 
the first named division will continue only tem- 
porarily, but the conservation division, the fune- 
tion of which has been the furthering of ‘‘ conser- 
vation of resources and facilities thru scientific 
commercial and industrial economies,’’ will form 
a permanent part of the Department of Commerce. 
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CANADIAN RED CEDAR MAY PAY DUTY 


Way Paved for Its Collection—Shingle Impor- 
tations Possibly Affected 








SeaTTLe, WasuH., Dec. 14.—If red cedar is to be 
officially recognized as Spanish cedar some of the 
Canadian manufacturers will make ready to go out 
of business—for their product in the shape of 
‘“eabinet woods’’ will be assessed 15 percent duty 
on entry into the United States. The topic is 
vital. The Shingle Agency of British Columbia 
is handling the matter and is trying to secure a 
favorable decision. The question is now under con- 
sideration by Treasury officials in Washington, 
D: ©. 

The test is being made on red cedar bevel siding, 
which under a decision rendered by the classifica- 
tion committee of New York 1s listed as ‘‘ Spanish 
cedar’’ and therefore is dutiable. This decision 
was rendered Oct. 31, 1917, and the way was paved 
for the collection of the duty. 

Altho this ruling was made more than a year 
ago, there is only one district in the United States 
where it is being enforced. The collector at the 
Port of Portal, N. D., has been standing by the 
rule, but all other collectors, it is understood, have 
tentatively taken the stand that red cedar siding 
is not dutiable. Consequently Canadian shippers 
are avoiding the Portal gateway and are gaining 
the United States market either on one side or the 
other of that official obstacle. In this State the 
ports of Blaine and Sumas continue to admit red 
cedar siding free of duty. 

Agitation of the question has caused a consider- 
able stir thruout the Pacific Northwest, for there 
are cedar experts who believe that if red cedar 
bevel siding is to be classed as Spanish cedar the 
entire red cedar product of British Columbia will 
likewise come under the rule and that shingles 
from over the line will be assessed on entry into 
this territory. Also an impression prevails that 
an effort might be made to collect duty on all such 
imports subsequent to Oct. 31, 1917. Customs 
officials at the Seattle office are noncommittal 
pending instructions from Washington, but it is 
stated unofficially that if the rule is enforced it 
will certainly not be retroactive and probably will 
be restricted to red cedar bevel siding. A decision 
from headquarters is expected within ten days. 





WILL COLONIZE BIG WISCONSIN AREA 


Oconto, Wis., Dee. 17.—More than 100,000 
acres of cut-over lands in Oconto and Forest coun- 
ties, Wisconsin, will be made available to coloniza- 
tion and settlement under a plan being worked out 
jointly by the Holt Lumber Co. and the Oconto Co., 
Oconto, Wis., and the Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 
ber Co., Menominee, Mich. The plan involves the 
marketing of the best sections of several large 
tracts of denuded forest in the townships of 
Wheeler, Armstrong and Townsend, in Oconto 
County, and the southern part of Forest County. 
The companies have employed A. L. Moldt, Cran- 
don, Wis., formerly of Oklahoma, to take charge 
of the project, which is regarded as one of the 
largest land development plans that have ever been 
undertaken in northern Wisconsin. 





PREDICTS HEAVY DEMAND FOR PEACE NEEDS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 16.—In a circular to 
members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, F. R. Gadd, assistant 
to the president, outlines the need for lumber in 
the building industry. He says: 

Millions’ worth of projected construction is about to 
be released. The day following the signing of the 
armistice building permits were granted aggregating 
in value more than the total permits granted during 
the previous sixty days. The projects vary in char- 


acter ; i. e., factories, office buildings, apartment houses, ° 


residences, hospitals, schools, churches; in fact, every 
class of construction is represented. The removal of 
all restrictions on non-war construction by the War 
Industries Board will release an enormous amount of 
work that has been piling up for the last two or three 
years. Interviews with architects and engineers in 
the leading industrial and commercial centers as to 
the amount of construction pending and contemplated 
demonstrate that the material demands for which plans 
and specifications are already being made will force the 
industry to extend itself to the utmost to accommodate 
the immediate needs and the near future needs. 

Government requirements will not cease with the 
ending of the war, for there will be continuation of ship 
building, railroad requirements, housing work, con- 
struction of Government buildings, which ceased during 
the war and is now resumed, naval work, and the com- 
pletion of cantonment and hospital construction de- 
signed to be permanent, 

Municipal improvements amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars are in prospect. Many cities are 
planning the construction of buildings and other im- 
provements, not only because they are needed but to 
give employment to returning soldiers and to labor 
released by munitions plants and other war industries. 

The demand for dwelling houses far exceeds the 
supply. This condition has existed for some time. 
Local architects everywhere are making big plans for 
next spring and summer. Thousands of residences 


will be erected during the next few months. Big 
building companies operating residence developments 
have done practically nothing during the past year. 
This work will be resumed. 

Plans for the erection of business buildings and 
industrial plants that have been held in abeyance will 
now be carried out. The growth of business has also 
resulted in the necessity of providing more oflice and 
store accommodations. Peace has certainly brought 
the definite promise of building operations of a magni- 
tude unparalleled in the history of the world. 

The resumption of building will stimulate the de- 
mand for trim and flooring. Already the sash and door 
interests are circulating large inquiries for stock. 

There is no definite information in this country 
regarding the export market. ‘The destruction of prop- 
erty abroad, however, has been enormous, The rebuild- 
ing of France and Belgium alone, to say nothing of the 
other European countries devastated and destroyed by 
the war, will surely create an enormous demand for 
lumber. Just how the purchases will be made is still 
problematical. They will doubtless be on so large a 
scale that they can be handled only by governmental 
agencies or some sort of cojperative arrangement. 


BIG BUILDING REVIVAL PROMISED IN TEXAS 


Austin, TEx., Dec. 16.—Altho one of the first 
needs to be met is the erection of residences to 
solve the housing problem in many of the cities 
and towns of Texas, preparations are being made 
for extensive construction operations in other 
lines. One of the features of post-war develop- 
ment will be the installation of many new public 
utility plants and the improvement of existing 
plants. Orders are being placed for equipment 
for electric light and waterworks plants, and there 
is an increased demand for material for the con- 
struction of sewer systems. One of the direct re- 
sults of the protracted drouth in Texas during 





SALVAGE FOLLOWS SPRUCE PRODUCTION 


Equipment Worth $2,000,000 to Be Sold— 
Horses and Cars Included 





SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 14.—More than $2,000,000 
of logging equipment will soon be on sale at Van- 
couver, Wash. The property belongs to the Siems, 
Carey-H. 8. Kerbaugh Corporation and is part of 
the immense plant owned by that company in the 
Olympic peninsula. It includes logging engines, 
donkey engines, cables, logging cars and tools. 
The equipment was cast on a scale aimed to bring 
about a daily production of 2,500,000 feet of air- 
craft spruce. The company had a thousand horses 
in railroad and logging work. Within a few days 
125 of the animals will be offered for sale in 
Seattle. When the armistice was signed the Siems- 
Carey Corporation had under construction about 
$36,000,000 of Government railroads in the forest. 
In the Clallam district there was a force of be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 men. The company had 
built forty miles of main line railroad and had 
numerous branch lines of log road ready for track- 
layers when the order came to suspend. The organ- 
ization has been reduced to a few hundred men 
who are now cleaning up odds and ends. 





WINS PRIZES WITH HARDWOOD EXHIBIT 


OAKLAND, CaL., Dec. 14.—The Strable Manufac- 
turing Co., of Oakland, carried off four prizes, 
including a first, for its exhibit of southern red 
gum products at the Pacific Coast Land and Indus- 
trial Exposition this fall. The booth, as shown by 
the accompanying illustration, was furnished with 

articles representative of 











PRIZE EXHIBIT OF ITS PRODUCTS MADE BY THE STRABLE MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. 


the last two years is the awakening of an inter- 
est in irrigation on the part of many farmers. 
Several large projects of this nature are on foot, 
particularly in the southern and western parts of 
the State. 

There has been a revival of several projects for 
the construction of interurban electric railways, 
one of the most important being the Southern 
Traction Co.’s projected extension of its interur- 
ban electric railway from Waco south to San An- 
tonio, a distance of about 185 miles. It was also 
planned to build a large electric power plant sim- 
ilar to the ones which an affiliated company is 
operating at various other points in north and 
central Texas. The company now has under con- 
sideration the construction of a large central power 
station in the heart of the lignite fields at Rock- 
dale. This cheap fuel is to be used in the genera- 
tion of electric power. Another interurban elec- 
tric railway to be constructed is that of the Hous- 
ton & San Antonio Interurban Railway Co., be- 
tween Houston and San Antonio. The Dallas & 
Northwestern Interurban Railway Co. and the 
Dallas & Southwestern Interurban Railway Co., 
which belong to the same interests, will resume 
construction work which had been already begun 
between Dallas and Irving on the Dallas & 
Northwestern line. It is announced that the Dal- 
las Railway Qo., which under its new franchise is 
required to construct two interurban lines out of 
Dallas within the next two years, each road not 
less than 30 miles long, will begin the work in the 
near future. 

Ship building yards will be continued on prac- 
tically as large a scale as they were during the war. 
There has been no announcement of the abandon- 
ment of existing ship building yards. The owners 
of these industries expect to receive many orders 
for wooden ships from private concerns after they 
have finished their present Government contracts. 


the company’s entire out- 
put of hardwood lumber, 
flooring and _ veneered 
panels. The paneling in 
the booth consisted of 
four quarter sawed south- 
ern red gum panels, three 
quartered white oak pan- 
els and four mahogany 
panels. The phonograph 
was manufactured  en- 
tirely of quarter sawed 
red gum panels. 

The company was or- 
ganized in January, 1908, 
by G. H. Brown under 
the firm name of the 
Brown-King Co. and 
about a year later  be- 
came the G. H. Brown 
Lumber Co. After an- 
other year the name was 
again changed to the 
Strable Manufacturing 
Co., being a branch of 
the Strable Manufactur- 
ing Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
In April, 1916, the con- 
cern was incorporated 
under the laws of California, severing all connec- 
tions with the Saginaw organization. G. H. Brown 
is president of the Oakland concern and George 
Strable, of Saginaw, is treasurer. 








MILL WILL CUT RAILWAY TIMBERS 


Wuire City, Trx., Dee. 16.—The Boynton Lun- 
ber Co., a local concern, has recently purchased the 
sawmill of H. J. Rivers at Hornbeck, La., the ship- 
ping point being Barham, La., on the Kansas City 
Southern Railway. The mill has capacity of 20,- 
000 feet a day, with sufficient supply of virgin 
longleaf pine timber to keep it running two years. 
The Boynton company will specialize at this plant 
in the production of railroad timbers, such as 
stringers, car sills ete., up to 52 feet long. The 
mill will be conducted as a branch of the company, 
with headquarters at White City. 





OFFERS FOREST WORK FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


Toronto, OntT., Dec. 16.—According to reports 
received here, the British Government has decided 
upon a large scheme of afforestation which is esti- 
mated to involve the planting of between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 acres of land. Taking the lower 
estimate, it will require 18,000,000,000 young 
trees, exclusive of the extra trees required to fill 
in the first year’s deaths. If the work is spread 
over twenty years it wijl require 900,000,000 
larch, spruce and Scotch firs or hardwoods each 
year. As a nursery crop will not average more 
than 60,000 an acre a year, the plan will require 
15,000 acres of nurseries. This one industry alone 
would require the labor of 7,500 men. 

It is a part of the plan that the men employed 
shall be largely those who have suffered a nervous 
breakdown on account of the war. The medical 
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profession report that this kind of employment 
will be ideal for the treatment of such cases. The 
project is expected to be developed primarily by 
the institution of a great nursery at Meathop, 
where the soil and situation are considered to be 
ideal. 


BILLIONS OF FEET OF SOUTHERN PINE USED 


New Or.EANs, LA., Dec. 16.—Reporting to Con- 
gress ou its dealings with the lumber industry, the 
Council of National Defense makes the following 
reference to deliveries of southern pine: 

The shipments on account of Government lumber 
requirements for the period of July 1, 1917, to May 28, 
1918, will be found to approximate 2,600,000,000 feet. 
This total does not include various small local pur- 
chases, nor does it take account of indirect Government 
contracts, such as munition boxes and other similar 
contracts requiring lumber. 

At the inception of this work in July, 1917, the first 
consideration was given to the necessity for promptly 
and efficiently supplying the Government with the 
amount of lumber which was anticipated at that time, 
serious consideration also being given the necessity of 
coérdinating the producing sawmills of this country 
and at the same time maintaining reasonable prices for 
all. 

The public will get a fair idea of what an enor- 
mous amount of lumber 2,600,000,000 feet is when 
it is stated that to transport this lumber to market 
would require a solid train of cars extending from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border. It 
would make a board walk three feet wide extending 
six times around the world, or would build a solid 
board fence fifty feet high that would circle the 
geographical borders of the United States. 

And yet even this enormous quantity of lumber 
is not half the normal annual production of the 
220 mills that comprise the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 





SOUTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE ACTION 


New Committee Appointed to Aid in Shaping 
Transportation Policy 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 16.—To meet the grave 
traffic problems attendant upon the coming of 
peace and determine whether Government opera- 
tion shall be favored, an important movement has 
been started in the South to aid in shaping rail- 
road policies by the securing of proper legislation. 
The movement was put under way at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Southern Traffic 
League, held in Atlanta last week, which passed 
the following resolution: 


Be it Resolved, By the Southern Traffic League, That 
there is hereby created a special committee of the 
league to consist of the following five members: J. 8. 
Davant, commissioner Memphis Freight Bureau, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; W. 8S. Creighton, traffic manager Charlotte 
Shippers’ & Manufacturers’ Association, Charlotte, 
N. C.; BE. W. Hayward, manager Meridian Traflic Bu- 
reau, Meridian, Miss.; H. T. Moore, traffic manager 
Atlanta Freight Bureau, Atlanta, Ga.; and W. B. 
Gardner, traflic manager Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, Jacksonville, Fla.; of which committee 
the president and secretary of the league shall be ex 
officio members. 

The committee shall perfect its own organization and 
direct its own activities within the limits of the au- 
thority herein delegated: Provided, however, that the 
committee shall not subject the league to financial ob- 
ligations without having first obtained authority there- 
for. Be it further 

Resolved, That the committee is hereby directed and 
fully authorized to act in the name and behalf of the 
league with respect to the following matters, to-wit: 

1. To select and name such representative shippers 
and producers in the South as may seem desirable to 
constitute an advisory committee to act with the 


league and its committee in devising plans and methods 
for the most effective representation of southern in- 


terests in the study and solution of the transportation 
problem, 


2. To enlist the active codperation of other shippers 
and producers and their several organizations thruout 
the South, in order that the best thought and the great- 
est influence may be codrdinated and exerted in the 
effort to secure such wise readjustment of our trans- 
portation systems and their operation as will protect 
and promote the interests of shippers, carriers and the 
public; and to this end to provide appropriate ways 
and means and act thru such agencies and employ such 
instrumentalities as may be deemed expedient, 

It is to be noted that the league has not gone 
on record for or against Government ownership 
of railroads, but has left the question to the 
committee just appointed acting in conjunction 


with an advisory committee of southern business 
men. 


To get this movement under way as quickly 
and effectually as possible as far as the south- 
eastern district is concerned a series of meetings 
of civic associations in Florida and southern Geor- 
gia to be held during the next two weeks has been 
arranged by W. E. Gardner, traffic manager of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, who is 
also first vice president of the Southern Traffic 
League. At these meetings Mr. Gardner will ex- 
plain the objects underlying the movement and 
will urge that each community send its biggest and 
ablest business men to Atlanta on Jan. 6 to attend 
a mass meeting of similar representatives from 
the entire South, to be held at the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. At this mass meeting a spe- 
cial committee of probably twenty-five members 
will be appointed to formulate concrete construe- 
tive legislation to be presented in good time to 
such congressional committee or committees as will 
handle national traffic regulation, 





PROTEST GOVERNMENT FIR PURCHASING PLAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16.—The National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, thru its 
secretary here, C. W. Cantrell has addressed a 
protest against the centralized purchasing plan 
of the Railroad Administration. The letter covers 
the subject in controversy fully and is addressed 
to Henry B. Spencer, chairman, Samuel Porcher 
and George C. Yeomans, of the central advisory 
purchasing committee of the United States Rail- 
road Administration. The letter, which has more 
particularly to do with the present plan of fir car 
material purchases thru the northwestern regional 
purchasing committee, reads in full as follows: 


The National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributers is advised that your northwestern regional 
purchasing committee has adopted a method of pur- 
chasing fir railroad and car material whereby the fir 
requisitions of all purchasing agents of railroads with- 
in their region are forwarded to them and they in turn 
forward to their representative, Mr. Wood, at Seattle, 
for purchase and placement. 

We are further advised that this method has been 
initiated by them for the fir requirements of the rail- 
road companies of the southwestern region and the 
central western region. It is our understanding that 
the action thus taken now embraces all individual pur- 
chasing agents west of the Mississippi River. 

Under date of Nov. 23 this bureau by unanimous 
vote adopted a resolution which was transmitted to 
the Director General of Railroads requesting that the 
individual purchasing departments of the railroads, 
perfected thru years of experience in supplying their 
requirements, be permitted to again function as in 
pre-war periods. A copy of this resolution is hereto 
attached, 

This bureau desires respectfully, but most vigorously, 
to protest against this action of the foregoing north- 
western regional committee, which we are advised 
has not been authorized by the central advisory pur- 
chasing committee, is contrary to the procedure fol- 
lowed in other regions, is a direct discrimination 
against fir lumber and, we firmly believe, against the 
best interests of the lumber industry and the Railroad 
Administration. 

The inevitable result of the permanent adoption 
of such a centralized purchasing policy will be to work 
great injury to the lumber industry and ultimately 
to prejudice the best interests of the railroads, The 
centralization of purchases would make it impossible 
for many of the smaller sawmills and dealers, regard- 
less of their efficiency, to make bids. This becomes of 
extreme importance because of the fact that in the fir 
lumber trade approximately 45 percent of the volume 
sold is sold to the railroads. 

The large mills on the basis of large orders may 
temporarily make lower prices to the Government than 
it is at the present time securing. The certain result, 
however, of the placement of this heavy volume with 
the large mills will be to drive out of business all 
smaller mills which represent nearly 50 percent of the 
total production of the industry, thereby materially 
curtailing the opportunity of labor. The driving out 
of business of so substantial a competitive factor in 
the industry, it need scarcely be argued, is against 
public interest and against the interest of the rail- 
roads. It will inevitably decrease production, thereby 
tending toward higher prices and will ultimately result 
in a monopolizing of the industry by the very large 
mills which, controlling prices, will be in a position 
to charge the railroads much higher prices because of 
the elimination of the small mills and distributers. 

It is recognized by all conversant with conditions 
in the lumber industry that the greatest single factor 
tending toward equalized prices of lumber is the exist- 
is competition of the small mills and their distrib- 
uters, 

The centralization of purchasing power in the hands 
of one person in a region, moreover, is dangerous in its 
possibilities. The purchasing agents of the different 


railways naturally have knowledge of certain mills 
and distributers with whom they have been dealing ; 
and the policy of permitting each purchasing agent to 
distribute his business as he has in the past will result 
in a much broader distribution than by confining the 
purchase of all the roads to one man, whose knowledge 
of mills and distributers can not embrace all sources 
of supply previously enjoyed by the individual pur- 
chasing agents. 

The elimination of personal contact between the 
individual purchasing agents and the sources supply- 
ing their roads’ needs would not only operate unfairly 
in this way but at the same time would prevent the 
railroads from securing the specialized, efficient and 
prompt service adapted to their particular needs which 
they receive under a decentralized purchasing plan. 

This bureau feels that the National Railroad Admin- 
istration should take into consideration all factors 
affecting the welfare of the country at large, rather 
than to limit its efforts to securing the lowest possible 
price regardless of the economic injuries wrought by 
such action. 

The bulking of railroad purchases and the letting 
of bids in great volume, instead of diffusing pros- 
prosperity and benefiting wide sections of the country in 
which the numerous mills are located, would espe- 
= favor convenient communities and limited locali- 
ties. 

In addition, as already pointed out, it would imperil 
the existence of many smaller mills and distributers 
with consequent injury to labor and banking and busi- 
ness conditions wherever these mills are located, espe- 
cially when the entire energies of this nation are being 
directed to placing our country’s industries on a nor- 
mal basis without destroying existing organizations and 
demoralizing labor and financial conditions. This bu- 
reau feels that the action taken by the regional com- 
mittee is especially unwise and unwarranted, and tends 
toward bureaucratic control contrary to our best 
American principles. 

We therefore respectfully protest against the action 
taken and request your committee to direct the regional 
committees under your supervision to allow the indi- 
vidual railroad purchasing departments of the several 
railroads to procure their requirements directly and 
individually as in their judgment may seem best. 


COAST WHOLESALERS ALSO PROTEST 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 14.—Strong protests 
against the Government’s continuation of the 
system of making purchases of railroad material 
introduced with the taking over of the railroads 
as a war emergency are being voiced by a number 
of lumber dealers and manufacturers thruout the 
Pacific Northwest. This system calls for all pur- 
chases thru Purchasing Agent Wood at Seattle 
after requisitions have been passed upon by Chair- 
man Carroll, of the northwestern regional board 
at Chicago. The protestants would return to the 
system in vogue prior to this country entry into 
the war, which would mean that each road would 
buy in the open market as its needs require. 

The new system, it is said, stifles competition 
and leaves dealers and mills absolutely at the 
mercy of the central purchasing organization, and 
many say that under such conditions it is impos- 
sible for them to make calculations for the future. 
There is no telling when they may be forgotten 
entirely by the buying organization, and in that 
event they would be unable to dispose of their 
stocks. : 

Among those who are protesting is George M. 
Duncan, head of the Duncan Lumber Co., with 


headquarters here and a branch in Chicago, The 
company makes a specialty of railroad material, 
such as car building stock, stringers and cross ties, 
and has worked up a large business. Mr. Duncan 
is now in Washington to see what can be done 
to return to the old system. 


That the campaign is assuming magnitude is 
apparent from the following circular letter sent 
out by Secretary-Manager RK. A. Dailey, of the 
West coast branch of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, with headquarters at Seattle: 


To Members National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 
Distributers : 

Following our circular of Dec. 10 in which we gave 
a wire from headquarters at Washington, D. C.: 

We are now in receipt of the following wire from 
the Washington headquarters of the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributers : 

“Our wire sent you ninth relative to central pur- 
chasing agency being established by the railroads was 
occasioned by emphatic denial of same by central ad- 
visory purchasing committee. We now learn, however, 
from them that the same objects are being accom- 
plished thru the northwestern regional committee in 
charge of Carroll at Chicago and his representative 
(Wood) at Seattle and compel all individual purchas- 
ing agents of lines west of the Mississippi to forward 
all their fir requisitions for railroad and car material 
requirements to Carroll, who in turn forwards same 
to Wood for purchase. Such centralized purchasing 
is un-American, undemocratic and contrary to the 
opinions expressed by Government officials, who, if 
proper protest is made, will, we are sure, take 
proper action to eliminate this system before it is ex- 
tended further. ‘Therefore suggest vigorous protest- 
ing telegrams from every possible source to be at once 
sent to Henry I. Spencer, chairman central advisory 
board purchasing committee, also to your senators 
and congressmen, our bureau today presenting formal 
protest to central advisory purchasing committee 
against this system established by Carroll.” 

At a meeting of the Seattle members held Thursday, 
Dec. 12, the consensus of opinion was that the move- 
ment to concentrate the purchasing of Pacific coast 
lumber for railroad requirements in one office would 
constitute a serious menace to the entire industry. 
Therefore, a committee was appointed to draft a 
proper plan of action to be taken by the members, De- 


‘velopments within the last twenty-four hours will 


delay this committee for perhaps another day in get- 
ting their recommendations before you, but if our 
plans work out as expected the delay will be well 
worth while. Announcement of our plans will be 
forwarded to you at the earliest possible moment, 

James A. Shaw, who is managing the affairs 
here of the Duncan Lumber Uo, during Mr. Dun- 
can’s absence, says that this is one of the most 
important questions that has come before the 
lumber industry for some time, and he would call 
attention to the fact that it is not only for the 
wholesaler to get in and fight for a return to the 
old system, but it is even more important to the 
millmen, for, as he puts it, the wholesaler can 
close his office and pull out, but this the millman 
can not do without a great loss. 

It is pointed out that this system of buying 
serves to place the pine mills at an advantage, 
since the railroads are permitted to purchase pine 
direct without going thru the hands of the Govern- 
ment officials. ‘‘No railroad will go thru a lot of 
red tape to get fir,’’? said Mr. Shaw, ‘‘if he can 
buy pine without delay.’’ 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 17.—With an attendance of more 
than two hundred lumbermen the first annual convention 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
got under way this morning in the convention room on 
the tenth floor of the Seelbach Hotel. Whereas it had 
been generally reported that this would be a joint or 
merger meeting of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, it was in reality a meet- 
ing of the American organization, as the board of direc- 
tors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association had 
already agreed to merge with the American and 85 of its 
members already have signed applications for membership 
in the American. 

The meeting was called to order shortly before 11 
o’clock by President Ralph Jurden, of Memphis, with 
a few befitting remarks concerning the great work done 
during the year. 

Mayor George Weissinger Smith, of Louisville, who 
was slated to deliver an address of welcome, was unable 
to be present. Joseph Dawson, assistant district attor- 
ney, delivered the welcome, offering the members the 
keys to the city and assuring them that under no condi- 
tions would they get in trouble for breaking the laws 
etc. James L. Hamill, attorney for the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., made the response, in which he took up 
Mr. Dawson’s offer, stating that it had been suggested 
and in fact forced on the boys. 


The President’s Address 


That closed the preliminaries and the organization got 
down to business, with the reading of President Jurden’s 
address. In beginning his address President Jurden 
reviewed the activities and growth of the association 
from its organization a little over a year ago—the out- 
growth of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association— 
citing the rapid strides it had made in so short a time 
and the results that had been accomplished. 

Getting into the heart of his address President Jurden 
declared that the eighty-five applications for member- 
ship received during the last month from members of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States gave evidence that these men had weighed care- 
fully their action after an association of years with their 
organization; that it meant no small sacrifice and that 
it was ‘‘solely from a desire to bring about the dream 
we have all had—a large and comprehensive organization 
of hardwood manufacturers. Let us hope that this aim 
is soon to be achieved. In fact, the end is practically 
achieved. We hold in our hands today, at this meeting, 
the golden opportunity to enlarge this organization to 
the point where it is truly representative of the great 
industry of hardwood lumber manufacturers.’’ Going 
further into the subject, he said: 

I do lay stress on the fact that it is to be a manufacturers’ 
association. I hold that the wholesaler or dealer has no 
interest or place in the organization and its work. The prob- 
lems of the manufacturer, whether he is in the hills or the 
delta, are much the same. He is conducting the same 
operation of felling trees, sawing them into lumber and mar- 
keting their product; therefore, such an organization as we 
have here and propose to expand and enlarge should handle 
only the problems of common interest to hardwood lumber 
manufacturers. For fear I may be misunderstood, let me 


make it clear that I am not one who feels that the wholesaler 
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and dealer of lumber has no proper place in the scheme of 
lumber merchandising. I hold that the reputable wholesaler 
and dealer of lumber occupies a very necessary place and 
performs an essential function and there should be close 
cobperative effort between the manufacturer and the whole- 
saler or dealer. Some of my best friends and customers are 
wholesalers and dealers and I do quite a bit of it myself, 
therefore, I know their problems; and I likewise know the 
problems of the manufacturer and the wholesaler are totally 
and entirely different. 

The agreement between the executive committees of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and this association provides that the question as to whether 
or not this association will adopt and administer rules of 
inspection is to be decided at this meeting and this is to be 
done after a full, frank and impartial discussion of the matter 
and the majority vote of the membership shall decide the 
question. 

Mr. Jurden then referred to the efforts that had un- 
successfully been made to bring about uniform and 
standard inspection of hardwood lumber. Now at this 
time, he averred, there was need for the consideration 
of the adoption of a neutral policy on inspection rules 
and he hoped the membership would approach the matter 
with open minds and that there be full and frank dis- 
cussion. 

Going into the hindrance to full production encoun- 
tered during the last year due to war activities he de- 
clared that the sudden ending of the war had created 
chaos in the industry and while the reconstruction de- 
mands will call for large quantities of soft woods, they 
will also undoubtedy utilize quantities of hardwoods. 
Because of the low stocks on hand and because the con- 
suming trade has small supplies there is no reason why 
values should decline. The labor situation, he declared, 
needed careful attention and wages should not be reduced 
until living costs have declined. 


Special Matters for Consideration 


He laid down for consideration a number of matters 
which he thought merited special attention and that 
should be fully discussed and acted upon, as follows: 


Virst—That the meeting give very serious consideration to 
the question of this association affiliating with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Second—That careful consideration be given to the question 
of affiliation of this association with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and likewise affiliation with the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London. 

Third—That the meeting also give very serious considera- 
tion to the retention of and the expansion of the legal depart- 
ment and work out a plan having in view a permanent legal 
department. 


Fourth—There have been, in the past, two distinct plans of 
gathering and disseminating sales and stock information by 
the two associations. The American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has followed the plan of reporting each actual 
sale, without name of customer or destination, and it has 
been compiled into a weekly report showing the actual trans- 
action as regards feetage, grade and price; the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association has been using the “Open Com 
petition Plan,’ whereby the feetage, grade and price of past 
sales are shown. In connection with that, it has operated an 
inspection service to test the grades of the shippers and to 
make comparisons of the grades furnishel by each shipper. 
I shall not attempt to go into details because most of you 
are familiar with the two plans that have been in operation. 
Each has its advantages and disadvantages; each plan has 
its champions and supporters and I, therefore, urge that this 
meeting give very serious and careful consideration and fully 
discuss the merits of these plans that some plan may be 
worked out that will be eminently satisfactory to the entire 
membership. e 

Both plans have for their object the purpose of assisting 
the manufacturer to market his lumber intelligently. There 
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can be no question but what either one or both of the plans 
has immense value; but every plan has value only in so far as 
it has the united support of every manufacturer in the indus- 
try, and it is only by each member sending in promptly the 
information that he may be called upon to furnish that the 
information has value. If it were possible to get a 100 
percent report from every member, the information so com- 
piled would be of tremendous value to every hardwood manu- 
facturer. 

In closing he thanked the directors, the executive com- 
mittee and the various officers for their unselfish devotion 
to association matters during the last year and urged 
the membership ‘‘not to forget that you have here in 
this great organization a vehicle tremendous in its pos- 
sibilities to help you and your business. I urge you 
to use it freely. Offer to your officers your suggestions 
and your constructive criticisms. They will appreciate 
its 


Report of Secretary-Manager 


Mr. Jurden was followed by J. M. Pritchard, secretary- 
manager, who after outlining the war activities of the 
association and the various ways in which its officers 
and members had rendered valuable aid to the Govern- 
ment, traced the steps leading up to the amalgamation 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, and said that there had been received from 
members of the latter organization seventy-seven appli- 
cations for membership in the American, exclusive of 
forty-seven manufacturers who were members of both 
associations and therefore did not need to make new 


urged the fullest codperation of the members in forward- 
ing the necessary data, saying: 

It is the duty of every member to furnish the association 
reports of all sales made, and monthly reports of all stocks 
and all unfilled orders on hand, Each member has an obliga- 
tion to every other member in this respect, and should see to 
it that his office promptly furnishes these reports. The 
coéperation we are receiving from the members in this 
respect is most gratifying, apd has made it possible for us to 
compile statistics that do furnish the desired information as 
to the relation of supply to demand. 

In conclusion Secretary Pritchard congratulated the 
members upon having united in one organization that 
can now speak with weight and authority for the entire 
hardwood producing industry in the solution of the peace 
problems that must be met. He paid tribute to the loyal 
support accorded to him by the entire membership in 
the execution of his duties as secretary-manager, and 
gave deserved credit to President Jurden for his untiring 
labors for the welfare of the organization. 


Advertising Committee’s Report 


C. L. Harrison, chairman of the advertising depart 
ment, in making his report urged the necessity of more 
extensive advertising to stimulate a sluggish market. 
‘*Never again,’’ he declared, ‘‘ will the opportunity come 
to increase the use and prestige of hardwood lumber in 
as great degree as during the period of reconstruction 
that is before us.’’ He pointed out the enormous for- 
eign demand for hardwood lumber, declaring that ecare- 
ful attention must be given to the development of the 
export market if the trade would perpetuate the present 


acturers Associations Consummate 


a Scientific Cost-Finding System and to Wage a Vigorous Trade Extension Campaign 
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applications. He quoted from the report of J. W. Me- high price level. 
Clure, chairman of the assessment committee, showing In making his plea for a more liberal advertising 
that the goal of 1,000,000,000 feet cut by the member- policy and a heavier assessment to carry it out, he offered 
ship in 1917 had been passed by a comfortable margin. the following statement: 

He urged that the active advertising and trade ex- Artificial conditions have contributed during the past 
tension work done in the past be kept up under the new eighteen months to create and maintain a strong demand for 
regime, in order that valuable ground already gained gee fe in our af oe ne we ee not a 

7 eM , = , right around the corner lurks our competitor—substitute— 
may not be lost. . The smount of aU that we have with a big stuffed club labeled “advertising” ready to knock 
expended for publicity,’’ said he, ‘‘is small indeed when us silly if we are not prepared with a similar weapon to 
compared with the results that have been obtained.’’ retaliate and maintain our ground. My own feeling is that 

: : 2 ine ara raferre we should not play second fiddle to cypress, but it is probably 

Uniform | methods of cost accounting were Teferred impossible to prevail on you to spend 50 cents a thousand 
to only briefly, as this subject was to be covered by @ feet of your production to insure such increased market as 
special report from the cost committee, and the recom- will enable the present price levels of gum and oak to be 

ee edn aha n 8 give 1 . eeping maintained. There is no question but that such an expendi 
mendation made that members give the matte . “a eps ture would more nearly bring about that condition than any 
accurate records of departmental operations, Showing other method which could be devised, but if we are not willing 
operation costs, their serious and careful attention. He to pass abruptly from the creeping to the running stage let us 

a 7 ¢ rene rms sale that hac at least get up on our hind legs and walk. 
urged uniform adherence to the terms of sale ° at had A careful review of the situation and an analysis of what it 
been adopted and approved by the association, as follows: is necessary to do call for a budget of $50,000 for gum and 

2 : : ' twice that sum for oak. Figured on last year’s cuts, this 

A discount of 2 percent will be allowed upon cash payment would mean assessments of approximately 124% cents on gum 
of 90 percent of invoice, less estimated freight on receipt of and 3314 cents on oak as maximum amounts, but with the 
invoice, balance to be remitted upon receipt and inspection of — very much increased membership that is going to result from 
lumber ; or a discount of 1 percent will be allowed for settle- the’ plans consummated at this meeting these sums will un 
ment by trade acceptance, due thirty days from date of doubtedly be cut down considerably and the oak assessment 
invoice for 90 percent of invoice, less estimated freight, especially can probably be put at a much less figure and still 
balance to be remitted upon receipt and inspection of lumber ; bring about the result desired. There is not a member of this 
or settlement by trade acceptance due ninety days from date association who would not gladly pay on the foregoing basis 
of invoice for 90 percent of invoice less estimated freight ; for assurance that the lumber he produces during 1919 will 
balance to be remitted net upon receipt and inspection of not tumble off the high perch it now occupies and who believes 
lumber. No discount allowed on freight whether or not pre- that without constant repetition of the admonition, “Use 
paid. Prices are based on present published tariff rates of Wood,” the market will not weaken enough to affect values 
freight and any increase in freight rates, or any Federal taxes, —_ several dollars a thousand feet. Therefore this proposed trade 
are to be paid by purchaser. extension fund should be, considered absolutely in the light of 

Emphasizing the importance of the weekly and monthly price insurance. 
sales reports and the monthly stock reports compiled by He exhorted the members to cast aside old theories B. A. LANG, CHICAGO, ILL.; 
the association, and their value to the membership as a and prejudices about advertising’s being a gift and an Chairman Oak Department 
barometer of supply and demand, Secretary Pritchard expense and consider it instead as a legitimate invest- 
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ment, promising them that if they voted the proper 
appropriations for oak and gum advertising the 
results would be so gratifying that they would 
wish to subscribe a larger advertising fund for 
the following year. He offered the following reso- 
lution for adoption: 

Wuereas, This association is founded on the broad 
principle that in order. to create stable and satisfactory 
conditions in the industry it is necessary to enlarge the 
demand for its products by legitimate means so that the 
supply shall not exceed the demand ; and 


Wuereas, This purpose has been accomplished in the 
past by means of advertising and exploiting the prod- 
ucts of the industry to the general public in a manner 
which has greatly stimulated consumption ; and . 


WHEREAS, It has become apparent that unless much 
greater efforts are made in the future than in the past 
to hold the prestige already acquired for wood, and 
increase it, the substitutes will encroach on our market 
to our great detriment; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of.this association 
recognize fully the needs of a vigorous trade extension 
campaign on oak and gum and to this end will pledge 
itself to raise a trade extension fund of $50,000 for 
gum and $100,000 for oak, to be realized by assessment 
of each member at the rate of not over 12% cents a 
thousand feet of his gum cut, and 83% cents a thou- 
sand feet of his oak cut for the year 1918, said assess- 
ment to be levied and collected in the same manner as 
heretofore and the expenditure of these funds to be 
made under the direction of the executive committee 
of the association in such manner as to accomplish all 
the recommendations set out in the reports of the 
chairmen of the oak and gum divisions. 


Finances 


In the absence of William Pritchard, the treas- 
urer’s report was read by J. M. Pritchard, who 
gave recapitulation tigures by departments. The 
report in the general department showed receipts 
of $47,868.42, the oak department receipts of $11,- 
$12.03, the gum department $20,493.95, Hardwoods 
For Sale, $6,155, and total receipts of $85,529.40. 
Disbursements in the various departments were as 
follows: General, $41,844.05; oak, $10,218.82; 
gum, $19,379.52; Hardwoods For Sale, $3,872.43; 
total, $75,314.82, with a bank balance of $4,059.58. 
Assets in the various departments, in addition to 
the bank balance, showed $5,964.67 in accounts 
receivable, $2,399.56 in furniture and fixtures, and 
$850 in gum exhibits, making a total of $13,273.81. 
Liabilities were distributed over the various de- 
partments as follows: General, $4,324.88; oak, 
$1,503.25; gum, $2,733.61; Hardwoods For Sale, 
$1,136.70; total, $9,698.45, The assets exceeded 
the liabilities by $3,575.36. 


Report of Gum Division 


The report of the gum division was presented 
next by Chairman H. B. Weiss, who explained in 
the beginning that the activities of the division 
had been largely along the line of endeavoring, 
thru advertising and general promotive work, to 
enlarge the present channels of consumption and 
to open new channels. The merits of gum have 
been extolled, he said, in 130 full page advertise- 
ments in thirty-two magazines having a total cir- 
culation of over 2,000,000. This advertising has 
resulted in about 2,000 direct inquiries, from every 
State in the Union, and nineteen foreign coun- 
tries. The gum division of the association repre- 
sents a production of 384,886,578. There is an 
assessment levied of 6 cents a thousand feet, for 
advertising and trade extension, producing an in- 
come of $21,922. Of this amount about $16,000 
was spent for schedule advertising. Mr. Weiss em- 
phasized the importance of following up display 


advertising with intelligently prepared and attrac- 


tive titerature. 

Large exhibit boards, showing the various kinds 
of gum and different finishes, have been found 
particularly good advertising. In the opinion of 
Mr. Weiss one of these boards should be placed in 
the office of every architect of prominence. One 
has been donated to the University of Nebraska, 
which highly appreciates it. He recommended sup- 
plying universities and schools having vocational 
courses with these boards. 

Mr. Weiss presented an interesting comparison 
of gum prices in 1914 and 1918, making some 
pertinent comments thereon, as follows: 

I have in my possession a schedule of prices as com- 
piled by the gum division, from 1914 to and including 
ten months of 1918, based f. 0. b. cars Cairo, and I 
ask you to bear in mind that they are average prices. 
The average price received by the members of this 
association was as follows: 


1914 1918 
4/4” ist & 2nd quartered red gum. . . $42.25 $52.75 
4/4” No.1common quartered red gum 28.75 41.50 
4/4” ist & 2nd plain red gum....... 32.25 48.00 
4/4” No. 1 common plain red gum... 21.75 87.25 
4/4” 1st & 2nd sap gum........... 21.75 34.75 
4/4” No. 1 common sap gum........ 17.50 80.25 
4/4” No, 2 common sap gum........ 14.50 26.75 


Now, we do not intend to say that our association 
was entirely responsible for this advance in prices. 
There have been many conditions that have helped 
bring it about but we do say, and I do not believe that 
any of you will take issue with me, that were it not 
for the association the gum producers would never have 
received anywhere near the prices we are today getting. 
Were it not for our associated efforts I believe that 
most of us during the last year or two might have 
found it necessary to discontinue the manufacture of 
gum, because our cost of production would have climbed 
so high that our returns would have showed a big loss. 

I believe that our advertising and that our associated 
efforts on this are responsible for more than 50 percent 
of the difference in value as I have just read to you. 


Now, we have this year struggled along on an adver- 
tising schedule that is not adequate. Six cents a thou- 
sand feet to carry on the work necessary is pitifully 
small. It is my idea that we should extend not only 
our magazine advertising but all the incidentals that 
come up-——more samples, more booklets, more exhibits, 
more direct work than we have been able to accomplish 
with the funds at our command. 

In my opinion, we have before us some hard work, 
more than we have ever had before. In order to pro- 
duce the best results, we must plow deep into the field 
of gum. So far we have only scratched the surface. 
We have done the tilling of our soil with fork and hoe, 
instead of with a tractor plow. We should widen our 
activities in this publicity work, in its various chan- 
nels. Competition will be keener than ever. We must 
go forward or backward, there is no middle ground, and 
I earnestly ask that you keep these matters in mind, 
and when the new committees place before you the 
matter of additional assessment, for carrying on the 
work for the coming year, that you will endorse what 
has already been done by supplying the sinews for 
greater results, and I think we would not make a mis- 
take if we make an allowance of 10 cents a thousand 
feet assessment far advertising, and personally I am in 
favor of much more, 


Tells of Oak Promotion Work 


KH. A. Lang, chairman of the governing commit- 
tee of the oak department, submitted a very com- 
prehensive report telling what has been accom- 
plished along the lines of advertising and trade 
extension and making recommendations for future 
endeavors further to popularize this essential wood. 
The assessment for carrying on this work in the 
interest of oak was fixed some time ago, thru a 
mail vote of the membership, at 4 cents a thou- 
sand feet, log scale, for 1918. The advertising 
is appearing, on a schedule extending from June, 
1918, to March, 1919, in a list of twenty-two peri- 
odicals, embracing trade and technical journals as 
well as magazines of a general literary character, 
having a total circulation of apout 2,231,000. Mr. 
Lang called attention to the fact that one-third 
of the advertising budget for the period stated, 
totaling about $10,000, was expended in engineer- 
ing magazines and the Railway Age, with the idea 
of creating an enlarged demand for sound square 
edge timbers, bill, stock, car material etc., to offset 
the lessened consumption of oak for commercial 
purposes on account of the war. The association 
represents a cut of oak this year aggregating 309,- 
457,350 feet. As a result of the advertising in- 
quiries have been received from thirty-five States 
and from Italy, New Zealand, Canada, Mexico, 
Argentina and Paraguay. Besides the advertising 
campaign, Manager J. T. Kendall, of the oak de- 
partment, has kept in close touch with the various 
governmental departments using hardwoods, and 
direct promotive work has been carried on with 
car builders, railway purchasing agents and manu- 
facturers of desks, furniture, chairs, kitchen cabi- 
nets, refrigerators, and other industries. The oak 
department also has codperated with the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., relative 
to oak for propeller blades, and furnished a ear- 
load of oak logs for experimentation in rim bend- 
ing. 

Suggests National Oak Furniture Week 

Mr. Lang outlined and recommended putting 
into execution a campaign for increasing the de- 
mand for good oak furniture, as follows: 


Designate a certain week to be known as National 
Oak Furniture Week. Interest the furniture stores all 
over the country by advertising and direct work to 
make a show window display entirely of oak furniture 
during the whole week, offering say a $500 prize for the 
most attractive window, $250 second prize, and $100 
third prize. Offer the same cash prize to the furniture 
manufacturer whose line is shown in the window win- 
ning these prizes, to interest the furniture manufac- 
turers and induce them to turn out attractive designs 
for this national display. 

In order to stimulate the manufacture and demand 
for oak bedroom furniture it would be a good idea to 
offer $100 additional for the first prize, $75 for the 
second and $50 for the third, for the best display of 
bedroom suites ; or to make the display more general it 
might be well to divide the cash prizes into first, 
second and third prizes each for bedroom suites, dining 
room and library furniture. 

The only hard and fast rules which we should lay 
down would be that each store must have three signs 
in a conspicuous place in its windows, one to be con- 
stantly in the window a week or ten days before the 
week set, reading: ‘National Oak Furniture Week 
(dates)—-Watch Our Show Windows for Oak Furniture 
Display,” and two signs during the week the display is 
on, one reading: ‘National Oak Furniture Week, 
Conducted by the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn.,” and another, “Oak, the 
King of Hardwoods.” These signs would be printed 
and distributed by the oak department. 

Appoint a committee of five well known men allied 
with the furniture industry to decide upon the winners, 
the decision to be made from photographs taken of the 
show windows, and these photographs to be submitted 
by all the stores competing. 

To make the week a success, our advertising cam- 
paign would have to be carefully planned and executed, 
and would probably have to be started about six months 
before the date set for National Oak Furniture Week. 
It should also be understood that publicity would be 
given to the winning furniture stores, and to the 
furniture manufacturers whose furniture was used by 
the successful furniture stores. A campaign of this 
kind, including our magazine advertising, would prob- 
ably cost between $30,000 and $35,000. 

To sum up, I believe this proposition could be worked 
up and carried out successfully. With oak furniture in 
the show windows of all the furniture stores of conse- 
quence in all towns in the United States of, say, over 
30,000, we would get oak furniture forcibly before 
practically the entire population of each town, and at 
the same time have all the owners and clerks of these 
stores boosting oak furniture. 

Your committee also recommends the construction of 


an appropriate oak exhibit, to be exhibited at building 

shows, fairs etc. From experience, we know such an 

exhibit has a wonderful advertising value. * * * 
Attractive Advertising Booklets Planned 

We have prepared a dummy booklet in size 8% by 11, 
sixteen pages, to show the following illustrations: 
An oak forest scene; color plate showing the different 
finishes and stains used on oak; a living room appro- 
priately furnished with oak furniture and showing oak 
interior trim; a dining room paneled and furnished 
with oak; a bedroom furnished with oak; an office in 
oak, with fixtures, paneling and railing work complete; 
interior showing oak flooring to advantage ; methods of 
quarter sawing and plain sawing oak. All these illus- 
trations are to be full size to take up the whole page 
8% by 11 and the opposite page to have reading mat- 
ter pertaining to the specific subject illustrated. These 
booklets in quantities of 5,000 will cost about $1,000 
and in 10,000 lots about $1,500. 

We also have in mind a booklet dealing with oak 
timbers for structural purposes, to contain technical 
information of interest to engineers, architects and 
builders. To get this booklet out in the proper form, 
it will be necessary for us to secure the services of a 
practical engineer. The cost of this booklet including 
the services of an engineer will amount to about $1,500 
in quantities of 5,000 lots and $2,000 for 10,000. 

These booklets are called to your attention to show 
the need of furnishing the oak department adequate 
revenues for carrying on our trade extension work and 
properly to take care of all inquiries received from our 
advertising. 


Report of Membership Committee 


W. A. Ransom, chairman of the membership 
committee, reported seventy Class A members sge- 
cured since Jan. 18, 1918, which with the 118 on 
the list at that date makes a total of 188, to which 
is to be added the seventy Class A members secured 
thru the agreement made with the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United States, giv- 
ing a grand total of 273 Class A members, less 
seven resignations; net 266. Adding the twenty- 
two members of the veneer department makes a 
total membership, of both classes, of 288. Mr. 
Ransom said that many members have stated that 
they would not be without the benefits of member- 
ship if the dues were several times the present 
figure, and urged any hardwood manufacturers 
who are not already members of the association 
to sign application blanks and lend their support 
to the work that the association is doing in behalf 
of the whole industry. 


Ways and Means 


J. W. McClure, as chairman of the assessment 
committee, made a short report in which he stated 
that the work during the year had been light and 
was made easier by excellent codperation of all 
members. The organization passed the billion 
mark in production, increasing revenue, as revenue 
is based on production. However, assessments are 
not made by this committee but on a vote of the 
board of directors, as fixed by the constitution, 
the committee merely working out the details, with 
a minimum payment of $50 a year from each 
member, payable in twelve monthly installments, 
and figuring 4 cents log scale a thousand feet on 
oak and 6 cents on gum. Mr. McClure called the 
attention of members to the necessity of making 
prompt reports at the close of the year, itemizing 
the various items, so that the year’s work could 
be charted. 

The report of the finance committee was made 
by Chairman B. F. Dulweber, who stated that as 
a result of the meeting being held a month ahead 
of proposed schedule it had been impossible to 
secure an audit of the books, which would include 
transfers of funds from the organizations con- 
solidated in the American. 


Reporting Sales and Stocks 


An interesting report was made by M. B. Cooper, 
chairman of the committee on reports and statis- 
tics, who discussed reporting sales and stocks. Mr. 
Cooper said: 

All members are familiar with the forms for reports 
of sales and stocks, which are compiled for ready 
reference, We recommend that all members send in 
copies of all orders secured to the secretary’s office. 
These reports are confidential and it matters not 
whether the name of the person sold is stated. Blanks 
are furnished also for monthly reports of stock on 
hand, and unfilled orders are reported. Reports of 
production, sales and stocks on hand are of supreme 
importance in cutting and marketing hardwoods, and 
these reports represent some of the most valuable work 
we do. Some members have been tardy and have 
delayed their work considerably during the year, due 
largely to shortage of office help. The Gum association 
formerly fined all members $10 for failure to file re- 
ports by the 10th of the month following. This was a 
good rule and could be applied to stock reports today, 
but not to sales, 


Reports Deferred 


8S. M. Nickey, chairman of the committee on 
inspection rules, was not present and the report 
was passed, as the inspection matter would come 
up under the head of new business on the second 
day. 

No report was made by 8S. B. Anderson, chairman 
of the terms committee. President Jurden stated 
that Mr. Anderson, who was absent, had nothing 
of importance to report, other than the adoption 
of general terms. 

The report of O. M. Krebs, chairman of the cost 
committee, was also passed, as a talk on this 
subject by Frank R. Gadd was scheduled for 
Wednesday. : 

In connection with a report from G. W. Sparks, 
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chairman of the governing committee of the rotary 
veneer department, it was announced that this 
section would hold a special meeting at Memphis 
on Jan, 14. 

Freaks and Price Fixing 


An interesting and highly humorous talk was de- 
livered by R. L. Muse, chairman of the Governing 
Committee of the hardwood dimension department, 
who referred to the lumber business as a circus 
and the dimension department as a side show. He 
stated that the side shows are generally made up 
of freaks, and that the dimension department of 
the mill was the real side show freak. Mr. Muse 
said: 

Dimension is a freak to start with. The manner of 
making is a freak. The class of labor required and the 
class used are another freak ; and the lack of knowledge 
of the manufacturer concerning cutting dimension 
manufacturing constitutes another freak. The biggest 
freaks of all are the men who actually cut it, however. 

Dimension cutting is a hazardous business at the best 
and it can put you on the rocks. No one appears to 
know the sale price at which such stock should be sold. 
He has no idea of what he will get for it when he cuts 
it. Gentlemen, the negro cotton planter, and the 
beginner, the tobacco grower, the moonshiner, all of 
these men know what they are going to get, or there- 
abouts, and they know closer than the dimension manu- 
facturer. The consuming trade has been fixing the 
price rather than the manufacturer. We are warned 
that it is a Federal crime to fix prices. However, 
cotton, corn and other markets are fixed—how? By 
supply and demand, or production and consumption. 
It is as important to have lumber prices as any prices 
on any other commodity. The dimension manufacturer 
should figure at least a small profit on each day’s 
business. There are probably 12,500 mills cutting 
dimension stock, probably ten times as many as are 
cutting board lumber. ‘They started small and re- 
mained small, because they do not know how. An 
increased demand sprang up when the Government 
needed wagon and vehicle stock, and for the first time 
dimension had a real place in the manufacture of 
lumber. The Government was first satisfied on needs 
by the lumberman. However, it has been a haphazard 
business and it is high time that it was placed on a 
better plane. 


The session adjourned with the naming of a 
committee on resolutions and officers’ reports, 
composed of E. O. Robinson, chairman; C, L. Har- 
rison and John W. McClure. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Thé afternoon session was taken up with a long 
discussion relative to grading and inspection, which 
brought out some interesting material. Preceding 
this discussion an interesting talk was made by 
W. H. Manss, chairman of the war service com- 
mittees, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Mr. Manss called attention to the fine progress 
and record made by the American fighting men, 
backed by the American business man thruout the 
war. Germany figured that Americans had such 
strong individual tendencies, were so busy making 
money, and so indifferent except in so far as 
selfish interests were concerned that America would 
not be a factor in the war. However, this same 
individual spirit, codperating, made a great fight- 
ing man, and backed this man with the entire re- 
sources of the country, resulting in a mass attack. 
The business man gave his sons and factories and 
proved that he was not selfish and individual in 
fighting for right and humanity. 

When the United States began facing war prob- 
lems antitrust laws were forgotten for the time 
being, as the need of codperation was generally 
shown. At a recent meeting of 382 war service 
committees at Atlantic City it was decided that 
the committees should continue functioning dur- 
ing the reconstruction period. 

Mr. Manss said further: 


Prior to the war we were producing 32,500,000 tons 
of steel; at the close of the war 45,000,000 tons, and 
within a short period it would have been 49,000,000 
tons. This means a present increased production of 
steel amounting to 12,500,000 tons, and it will result 
in a greater factor in competition for business as be- 
tween the hardwood manufacturer and the steel in- 
terests, which are the closest competitors. Hardwoods 
and steel represent the two materials used to the largest 
extent in manufacture of filing cabinets, furniture, 
desks, tables, office furniture, structural work etc., 
and real need of business in either industry is certain 
to affect the other. 

Conservation Extraordinary 


During the last year, we figure, space occupied by 
merchandise requiring 21,320 cars was saved thru 
standardization of packing and elimination of waste 
space in handling retail goods. A total of 300 cars of 
lumber were saved thru changing methods of spooling 
thread. From 2,400 types of implements 600 types 
emerged. From over 1,200 types of wagons 63 emerged ; 
of 1,260 types of wheels 60 emerged. The entire coun- 
try had money tied up in stock that was needless and 
unnecessary. From 400 types of soil pipe, used in com- 
plying with 2,500 building codes, a total of 40 emerged, 
at a saving of 200,000,000 tons carried in stock. By 
taking metal strips from boxes we saved 460,000 tons 
of steel for more essential work. Steel filing cabinets 
and tables were eliminated, and why should not they 
be, when the material was needed for other work? Even 
telephone boxes had gone to steel before the war. All 
of this was not done out of love but to save material 
and labor needed in winning the war. The lumber 
interests had not held on to their business or taken 
care of it and the department had to. 


Waste and Cost 


The salesman is not a factory manager; he has no 
use for the cost sheet, and believes in selling. The 
credit manager may go out on the road and get good 
collateral ete., but he will not get the business. The 
Salesman is a natural waster, and can not help it. 


There are no such things as trade secrets any longer, 
and it is a question of keeping in touch with the com- 
petitor’s improvements and going him one better, but 
not at useless waste or expense. * * * 

How many of you manufacturers know your cost 
sheets? You should be arrested for gambling, as you 
represent a worse gambler than the poker player, who 
can slip an ace up his sleeve. 

The war was one of the greatest purifiers the country 
has ever known, as it brought the American business 
man face to face with conditions and got him away 
from the idea of doing business on a keen competition 
plan, rivalry, prejudice and with merely an idea to sell, 
with profits considered as a side thought. You claim 
you are business men, but you do not know what you 
are. No wonder labor cries for more and can not 
understand your methods. The Sherman act should be 
remodeled to penalize the man who undersells and the 
one who sells at an exorbitant price. Combinations are 
needed for elimination of waste and simplification of 
production. Men have gotten into careless habits thru 
being charged with endeavoring to restrain trade. 
Elimination of waste and standardization of product 
would create an additional 18 percent of profit on 
capital investment of most manufacturers. Take the 
packer—it is his by-products and former waste which 
constitute his profits today. 

The United States is known generally as housing an 
independent people, but commercially we are the most 
dependable. Take the many articles which we formerly 
imported and which today we are exporting, such as 
surgical instruments, cutlery, dyes and some 427 prod- 
ucts which were not made to any extent before the war. 
Now that they are being made we are dependent on 
proper tariffs to protect home manufacture and con- 
sumption. There will be a reflex action if these prod- 
ucts fail to stay. 

Influences of Legislation 

Kighty-five percent of the present Congress represent 
men from the legal profession. A few years ago 56 
percent of the Ohio legislature was composed of agri- 
culturists, who passed laws which hurt the manufac- 
turer, instead of passing laws to help themselves. 
During a 5-year period 62,000 laws were passed in the 
country, or an average of 12,500 annually. During a 
5-year period England had 9,000 new laws all told. 
Only 4 percent of these 62,000 laws were an aid to 
business. Some were socialist and some were direct 
detriment. The American manufacturer needed war to 
bring him to a realization of conditions, to regain lost 





M. B. COOPER, MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
Chairman Reports and Statistics Committee 


vision and idealism, such as the founders of the coun 
try had, and which was used in the early reconstruction 
period and following the Civil War. 

I am directly opposed to Government paternalism. 
The business of the country is up to the business men 
who are making business history, and they should be 
able to do their part without the Government. No 
business taken up by the Government can be as 
effective as that handled by citizens. Citizens should 
perform for the Government instead of the Government 
performing for the citizens. Government operation 
destroys inspiration, ambition and aspiration. Great 
heights can not be reached. There is no room for 
Government control of railroads or the merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Manss further said that the day was gone 
when the employer could or should bulldoze labor, 
or when labor should bulldoze the employer. They 
have reached the point where they will have to 
work together and codperate for the best interests 
of the country, and work it out together. He 
further said that the American business man needs 
speakers, leaders and, beyond all, ‘‘a Moses.’’ 

Prior to the talk by Mr. Manss resolutions 
were introduced concerning Government operation 
of railroads. Several of these resolutions were 
introduced, in which it was stated that there was 
no longer a necessity for Federal control, since 
peace has been declared and Federal control 
should be abandoned and the railroads returned 
to the rightful owners as soon as arrangements 
can be made that will be fair to the owners and to 
the Government. Other resolutions calling for im- 
provements and better maintenance of South Atlan- 
tic ports were also introduced, and resolutions 
calling on Congress for fairer marine regulations. 
All of this matter was turned over to the resolu- 
tions committee. 


Inspection and Grading Rules 


M. B. Cooper, in making a report for the execu- 
tive committee, told of the deliberations at Louis- 


ville whereby the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States got together and decided that one 
good organization, without ‘duplication of work, 
would be of greater advantage to the industry, 
and discussed how the work had been earried out. 
His talk brought in the matter of inspection and 
grading rules and their application. 

This brought forth the expected discussion con- 
cerning inspection and grading rules. On a mo- 
tion of J. W. McClure, the association went into 
session as a committee of the whole for purpose of 
discussion, each speaker being limited to five min- 
utes. Ralph Jurden, the chairman, was named 
chairman of the committee. 

Fred Arn, of Chattanooga, offered a motion to 
the effect that the association adopt the National 
rules and a committee of five be named for 
providing inspection service. This met with objec- 
tion and the motion was withdrawn. It was stated 
that for twenty-five years the one set of inspee- 
tion rules has been an issue of moment, as it was 
a question of application more than the rules 
themselves, while at the same time it was stated 
that as the National rules were copyrighted it was 
a question as to whether they could be used. 

Robert M. Carrier, of Sardis, Miss., took the 
floor and went on record as favoring the adoption 
of a set of rules by the association, stating that 
he felt that the association was strong enough and 
that it was up to the producer to make the rules 
whereby he was to sell his product. 

A. Deutsch, of Oakdale, La., stated that south- 
western manufacturers were not satisfied with the 
National rules and he believed it would be much 
better to adopt a set of rules and amend them 
from time to time in order to make them as near 
perfect as possible. 

W. H. Manss, of the chamber of commerce, 
said that he could not see why rules could not 
be adopted similar to those governing the Federal 
inspection of grain, which result in tested No. 2 
wheat being accepted as No. 2 wheat at any point 
and without argument. 


The Manufacturer’s Interest 


B. F. Dulweber called attention to the fact that 
the members of the organization, as former mem- 
bers of the combined bodies, had been working for 
twenty years to get on a sound basis concerning 
rules, and he believed it would be possible to co- 
operate on a national basis, as inspeetion and 
grading were the real backbone of the business, 
especially in figuring prices, and without uniform 
grading it is impossible to fix a uniform price and 
know that it will stay put. Mr. Dulweber con- 
tinued: 

Ilowever, I believe that the manufacturer should 
make the price, rather than the jobber or consumer. 
We have been following the wrong track and rules 
based on nothing or an arbitrary standard, 

Inspection rules were first formulated when hard 
wood consumption largely was confined to the furniture 
manufacturers. ‘The manufacturers at that time made 
a variety of products, including tables and_ chairs, 
which articles consumed much of the lower grade mate 
rial to advantage, but they bought this material on the 
inspection grade which made it possible for them to get 
the product of the entire log at a low price. Later as 
factories were devoted to the manufacture of single 
articles it was found desirable to make rules covering 
these other grades. Rules should be worked out, how 
ever, on a scientific basis, producers and consumers 
coéperating so that all the burden should not fall on 
the producer. The fallacy that the interests of the 
producer and consumer are opposed should be exploded 
and a committee should be appointed to work out a 
system of grading rules on a systematic and scientific 
basis. 

8. Liberman, of Nashville, who said that he had 
been a manufacturer forty-eight years, declared 
that there were no grade rules when he started 
shipping into the East many years ago, and that 
later it became necessary to establish associations 
to protect the manufacturers from the jobbers, as 
the commission man is eager to buy on a low grade 
and sell on a high grade. ‘‘ For years,’’ said Mr. 
Liberman, ‘‘many manufacturers have been sell- 
ing on two grading bases, not upholding either, 
and using any method to sell.’’ He said that he 
had never joined any association other than the 
Manufacturers’, as he was a manufacturer and 
proposed to continue as such until the end. 

Another speaker stated that there was no such 
thing as copyrighting the method of grading lum- 
ber, but merely the form in which such grading 
was printed, as otherwise it would be copyrighting 
a principle, 

Written resolutions were offered by M. W. 
Stark, of St. Albans, W. Va., and also by J. W. 
McClure, of Memphis. No action was taken on 
either of these. Mr. McClure stated that theories 
had been tried out for years, and the association 
is too well established to worry with theories, but 
must get down to brass tacks, launch its plan of 
action and stick with its guns. He said that the 
manufacturer has the first right to a ‘‘say’’ in 
making grades. The consumer in many cases does 
not know what he does want, but is ready to kick. 
He thought, however, it would be wise to delay 
any action until more time could be given to an 
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effort to secure a single standard of grading. 
The discussion was held over until the second 
day, as convention headquarters were needed in 
order to start arrangements for the evening enter- 
tainment as arranged by the Hardwood Club of 
Louisville. 
SECOND DAY SESSION 


When President Jurden called the Wednesday 
morning session to order he announced that it was 
as a committee of the whole adjourned from the 
evening before and invited further discussion. As 
there was no apparent desire on the part of any 
member to discuss the question further on motion 
the committee arose and the association took up 
the regular order of business with President Jur- 
den introducing Hon. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, 
as the ‘‘national lumber lawyer,’’ who he said 
had made a splendid record at Kansas City in 
handling lumber matters and who for some 
months has been busy in Washington, where he 
has represented the lumber interests, including 
the American and Hardwood manufacturers’ as- 
sociations. 


in Chicago by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He said: 

The manufacturer makes and markets his lumber. 
He has the investment in timber and sawmill prop- 
erties and he should grade his products. This matter 
of grading and inspection rules can be settled amiably 
and there are problems before the hardwood industry 
of even greater importance just now than that of 
grading rules. Southern pine, cypress, hemlock, red- 
wood and fir manufacturers have got together in 
organizations embracing manufacturers of those woods, 
but the hardwood men have not heretofore had a 
compact, cohesive organization. They have had their 
gum association, their oak association, the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and the American Hard- 
wood Association, all meeting and milling over small 
problems and all doing good work, but the time has 
come now when it is absolutely necessary for all the 
manufacturers to get together as one big organization 
that can represent the entire manufacturing hardwood 
industry. 

Discusses Sherman Act 

Mr. Boyle then launched into a discussion of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and warned the 
manufacturers that while the operation of this 
law largely had been set aside during the war 
by Government authority the law itself still 
stands on the statute books with all of its provi- 


waste and maintain markets at fair levels. This plan 
will be recommended to Congress after a survey of the 
industrial field. Fir, pine, redwood and cypress manu- 
facturers already are securing data tending to show 
that to curtail production under certain conditions 
would prevent waste and conserve national resources, 
The hardwood men ought to make a similar survey of 
their industry and be prepared to submit facts and 
figures to Congress that would help to educate the leg- 
islators as to real conditions in the industry. 

After some further discussion of the Sherman 
Law and suggestions as to how hardwood manu- 
facturers could effectively work for their indus- 
try in securing proper legislation Mr. Boyle en- 
tered into a discussion of the revenue measures 
now before Congress, pointing out some of the in- 
equalities of the measure as introduced and urg- 
ing prompt action on the part of the hardwood 
manufacturers in codperating to secure a more 
equitable adjustment of these tax measures. In 
this connection Mr. Boyle said: 

We have had high taxation as a result of the war 
and we will have high taxation for years to come, 
hence coédperation on tax measures is of the greatest 
importance, The labor problem is another that needs 
the benefit of the best brains in the lumber industry. 
Wages are high and will remain high for years and | 





Will Provide Grading Rules and an Inspection Bureau 








WHEREAS, The hardwood lumber industry has for many years 
been confronting serious problems touching the manufacture and 
distribution of its products, which problems due to lack of co- 
operative effort within the industry remain unsolved today, and 

WHEREAS, By reason of the revolutionary changes taking place 
today in the spiritual and economic life of the world, due to the 
great war, we find these problems confronting us with more in- 
sistent demand for solution, and in addition new and perplexing 
problems whose meaning and force we are as yet unable to grasp 
or measure, altho they must be met and solved; and 

WHEREAS, Our old national isolation is gone and our country 
is at the beginning of a new economic life in which it must battle 
with the world for commercial existence, and while we will event- 
ually win is not doubted, that we will do so while clinging to the 
old self-centered chaotic and wasteful industrial spirit is impossi- 
ble. We can not blink the facts, we dare not ignore them; and 

WHEREAS, We have come together at this convention with all 
those who see the need of co-operative effort within our industry 
united in the common cause of our nation, our industry and our- 
selves, to attack and solve our problems, to define the principles 
which shall guide us and to outline policies squaring with these 
principles, thereby welding our forces into a mighty constructive 
power; and 

WHEREAS, Our success depends upon a clear and unequivocal 
adoption of principles and a specific, practical, constructive pro- 
gram in full accord with these principles as well as the letter and 
spirit of the law; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in convention assembled this 18th day of December, 1918, 
that this is an organization of manufacturers to deal with problems 
which are fundamentally manufacturers’ problems, chief among 
which are a uniform cost-finding system, scientific grading rules, 
market stability, advertising of our products, improvement and 
standardization of our manufacturing processes, the compilation 
of reliable statistics, the labor problem, foreign trade, elimination 
of unfair practices, and close contact with our Government in mat- 
ters affecting our industry. We propose to meet these problems 
in a spirit of unity, earnest co-operation and loyal adherence to 
the will of the majority and by exercising our right to handle 
our own problems without interference or limitation except that 
imposed by fundamental economic principles, the laws of the land, 
and the highest ideals of public policy. 

Resolved, That this association immediately adopt rules for the 
grading and measurement of hardwood lumber and that the 
definition, application and administration of such rules. be governed 
by the following general principles, to-wit: 


In general the purpose of grading lumber is so to classify the 
product of the log with relation to its dimensions and the nature 
and location of its defects as to enable the consumer to get readily 
that portion of what the log produces as is best suited to his 
needs; and further, that the price may bear a logical relation to 
the quality of the product, recognizing that as values rise and 
supply diminishes there is greater need of grade refinements. 


That under this broad principle it is clear that the only party 
interested in the definition of grades besides the manufacturer is 
the consumer, and his needs must of necessity be scientifically 
ascertained and accorded full weight. 

That the rules must be applied by a corps of trained inspectors 
under a competent chief inspector who shall be especially charged 
with the duty of seeing that his inspectors are competent, honest 
and impartial and thoroly grounded in the rules and their intelli- 
gent and uniform application. As a further means of securing 
correctness and uniformity in application the inspectors shall be 
assembled at least once in sixty days for examination and instruc- 
tion under the chairman of the rules committee, at which meetings 
all members are entitled to be present to observe the work and 
offer criticism and service for the consideration of the rules com- 
mittee. 


That the function of the inspectors be confined to three pur- 
poses only: 

First: As arbitrators after a difference on grade or measure- 
ment on a particular shipment has arisen between buyer and seller. 

Second: To instruct inspectors employed by members of the 
association at their mills upon request of the member for the pur- 
pose of securing uniformity in the application of the rules. 


Third: To inspect shipments destined to the Pacific coast and 
to foreign countries and issue official association certificates there- 
for. 

That the inspectors shall not be kept permanently in one place 
but shall be rotated in their work in order to keep them entirely 
free from local influences. 

The committee on inspection rules shall formulate inspection 
rules and a sales code, under the above general instructions and 
report these to the board of directors, and the said rules shall be 
finally approved and become effective on or before Feb. 1, 1919, 
and shall be under the control of the board of directors. 

The committee on inspection rules shall also carefully consider 
and work out any proposals looking to the establishment of a 
single standard for the inspection of hardwood lumber under the 
general principles set forth above, and make recommendations to 
the board of directors. 





In opening his address Mr. Boyle paid a decided 
compliment to Louisville and the Louisville lum- 
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bermen by stating that while he had heard con- 
siderable discussion concerning the naming of 
Louisville as association headquarters, he was 
going to oppose it because Mark and Graham 
Brown, of Louisville, and other members of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club were such splendid 
entertainers that a person had no time to do any 
work while in the city. Mr. Boyle then launched 
into a serious discussion of the problems now con- 
fronting the lumber industry as a whole and the 
hardwood manufacturers particularly. He spoke 
of the great necessity of codperation and said 
there never had been a time in the history of the 
hardwood business when there was greater need 
for all the interests coming together in one big 
organization and working harmoniously together 
than the present. This meeting he considered the 
most momentous gathering of lumbermen held in 
many years, exceeding in importance and poten- 
tial results even the great meeting held recently 


manufacturers could not afford to take any 
chances on a violation of any of the terms of this 
act even tho it meant more efficient service to the 
trade. It is very necessary that this law be 
amended so as to make it possible for business 
and industry to function properly and to carry on 
the program of conservation that had been adopt- 
ed by the Government as a war measure. Hence 
he urged all the manufacturers to get closely 
in touch with their representatives in Congress 
at Washington and help to educate them as to the 
true facts and true conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry. In this connection he said: 


At the recent meeting at Atlantic City many indus- 
tries were represented but there was no representative 
of the hardwood lumber industry named as such and 
no voice was heard in behalf of the hardwood manu- 
facturers. At this meeting it was recommended that 
business men affiliate with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and get together in a discussion 
of production costs, prices etc., in order to conserve 


Churches end schools represent codperation of resi- 
dents of a locality, as they could not be maintained 
by individuals. Labor is an industrial problem, not 
an individual problem. You have no records of wages 
paid to men in other sections. You need to get to 
gether, not to fight labor or to use unfair methods, 
but to study the problems and in covperation with 
labor work out a solution of them. 

Mr. Boyle referred to the absolute necessity for 
manufacturers to make a systematic study of 
costs, as without a proper knowledge of produc- 
tion costs manufacturers would not be in posi- 
tion to solve the other problems that arise in 
connection with the manufacture, grading and 
marketing of lumber. 


Praises Trade Press 


He then said that while he had for many years 
been addressing gatherings of lumbermen all 
over the country he now was going to say things 
that he never had said before publicly, altho 
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he felt very strongly on the subject. He then 
said: 

| wish to call especial attention to the great work 
of the trade press. Men in every branch of your 
industry now are reading the trade papers as they 
never have done before, because it is only thru the 
trade papers that they can secure full information 
as to what is transpiring in the industry. It is only 
thru the trade papers that the industry has been 
kept informed during the war and the trade press 
has done magnificent work in boosting codperative 
efforts, in helping to maintain the morale of the 
industry and in assisting the Government to keep 
in touch wtih all branches of the industry. 1! do not 
believe in secrecy and am one of those who believe 
in letting the world know what we are doing and 
that we have nothing to conceal. In the new recon. 
struction period that is now upon us the lumber in- 
dustry needs publicity and can profit by it to a 
greater extent than ever before. In connection with 
advertising | feel that the money thus spent is bread 
— upon the waters that will return to you many 
fol 


Mr. Boyle concluded his address by calling at- 
tention to the fact that the lumber industry had 
suffered because of its failure to pay attention to 
or take any part in politics. Too often it is the 


letter addressed to William Ritter, of Columbus, 
Ohio, by Secretary of Commerce William C. Red- 
field, in which Mr. Redfield expressed sincere ap- 
preciation of the splendid work Mr. Ritter had 
done in connection with the War Industries Board 
in helping to bring the Government and the in- 
dustry together, and he extended an invitation 
to Mr. Ritter to continue his work with the De- 
partment of Commerce which now was taking 
over the functions of the War Industries Board. 
Mr. Redfield stated in his letter that it was the 
sincere desire of the Department of Commerce 
to codperate with the business interests of the 
country, and to secure the advice of leading men 
in the several industries in order that there 
might be a continuation of methods tending to 
a standardization of products and prevention of 
waste. Mr. Ritter was advised in this letter that 
he was one of fourteen representatives of in- 
dustries who had been invited to continue giving 
aid to the Department of Commerce on industrial 
problems. 


industry and a single or uniform standard of 
grading and inspection rules. His resolution pro- 
vided for the appointment of a committee of five 
members from the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association to confer with a similar 
committee from the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association with the view to working out a set 
of grading rules under which all could operate 
in harmony and providing that this committee 
should report and the matter be settled definitely 
not later than July 1, 1919. 

The presentation of this minority report 
brought out an extremely interesting discussion 
which grew heated at times, but which was char- 
acterized thruout by the desire to bring about 
harmony in the ranks of the hardwood industry. 
Those who favored the McClure resolution did 
so on the ground that no harm could result from 
postponement of the matter of adopting grading 
rules for six months and that this would give a 
chance to bring about the greatly desired har- 
mony in the ranks. Those who opposed the Me- 





WHEREAS, Prior to and during the war the 
ports of the nation were congested to such an extent 
as to make it impossible to handle expeditiously 
the exportation of all commodities from the South 
to foreign countries; and, 


WHEREAS, It appears that the proper solution of 
this will be to enlarge the Gulf and south Atlantic 
ports to such an extent as shall permit the free, 
economic and uninterrupted movement of traffic 
thru these ports; therefore be it 


Resolved, By the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association in convention assembled at Louis- 





upon the port and harbor facilities commission of 
the United States Shipping Board and the rivers and 
harbors committee of the United States Congress 
the development and proper maintenance of these 
Gulf and south Atlantic ports; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the board of port and harbor facilities com- 
mission and to the members of the rivers and har- 
bors committee of the United States Congress. 





WHEREAS, For many years prior to the war this 
country has had practically no merchant marine 
owned in America flying the American flag; and, 

WHEREAS, As a result of this, our foreign com- 
merce has not grown and expanded as it should be- 
cause it has been carried in foreign bottoms and has 
thereby been restricted, cramped and handicapped, 
and we have been dependent upon transportation 
facilities controlled by our foreign competitors great- 
ly to the detriment and damage to American indus- 
try and American business in general; and, 

WHEREAS, The disappearance of the American 
merchant marine from the high seas was largely due 
to unwise legislation and lack of legislation whereby 
our ship building industry could not compete with 
that of foreign countries and the operation of ships 
under American registry could not compete with 
ships built and operated under foreign registry; and, 

WHEREAS, The United States Government, thru 
the shipping board, has as a war measure entered 
upon and partly completed a comprehensive program 
for the construction of approximately 12,000,000 tons 
of shipping, about three and one-half millions of 
which have already been produced; and, 


WHEREAS, We consider an American merchant 
marine to be one of the most imperative needs of 
this nation at the present time; now therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association does hereby unqualifiedly favor 
the construction of a great merchant marine, and 
respectfully urges the Congress to pass such legis- 
lation as may be necessary to make it possible for 
American ship building panies to pete with 
like companies in foreign countries, and to make it 
possible for American ship owners to compete in 
the operation of their ships with ship owners under 
foreign registry; for only in this way can the sta- 








ville, Ky., Dec. 17-18, 1918, that we earnestly urge 


bility and permanent value of an American merchant 
marine be secured for American industries. 


WHEREAS, The Government of the United States 
has been engaged in the operation of the railroads 
during. the war a3 a y war e; and 

-WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States 
expressly declared the operation of the railroads by 
the Government to be an emergency measure grow- 
ing out of the war; and 

WHEREAS, The ity for the 
operation of the Asam 2 Tony Me Government in 
order successfully to prosecute the war ended with 
the surrender of the enemy powers; now therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, First: That it is the sense of this con- 
vention of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association assembled at Louisville, Ky., on this 
Dec. 17-18, 1918, that Government operation of the 
railroads should be abandoned and the roads re- 
turned to their owners as soon as the same can be 
done with justice to the public and the owners of 
the roads. Second: That we are opposed to the 
extension of the period of Government operation be- 
yond the maximum time now provided in the Fed- 
eral Control Act, to-wit: Twenty-one months from 
the ratification of treaties of peace. Third: That 
we urge upon our representatives in the Congress 
of the United States the necessity of promptly pro- 
viding by law for the return of the railroads to pri- 
vate operation under such governmental regulation 
as will permit their operation as a unit at least to 
the extent of continuing the pooling of cars, open 
terminals, and the handling of traffic by the shortest 
and most economical route. 














Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
by the president to formulate a uniform cost finding 
system based upon the best principles of accounting, 
applied to the peculiar needs of our industry, and 
that the system so devised by said committee, after 
approval by the board of directors, be adopted by 
the members of this association, and that plans be 
made by the committee to encourage the exchange of 
information on costs under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be approved by the board of directors. 

Resolved, That the president appoint a ittee 
of five members to study the labor problem, gather 
facts pertaining to it and make recommendations to 
the association as to the policy to be pursued in this 
vital matter. 

Resolved, That the president appoint a committee 
of five members to study the question of foreign 
trade with reference especially to the new condi- 
tions created by the war and application of the Webb 
Bill, and make recommendations to the association 
as to the policy it should adopt with reference to 
this matter. 





WHEREAS, This association is founded on the 
broad principle that in order to create stable and 
satisfactory conditions in the industry, it is neces- 
sary to enlarge the demand for its products by 


legitimate means so that the supply shall not ex- 
ceed the demand; and, | 

WHEREAS, This purpose has been accomplished 
in the past by means of advertising and exploiting 
the products of the industry to the general public in 
a manner which has greatly stimulated consumption; 
and, 

WHEREAS, It has become apparent that unless | 
much greater efforts are made in the future than | 
in the past to hold the prestige already acquired 
for wood, and increase it, the substitutes will en- 
croach on our market to our great detriment; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the membership of this associa- 
tion recognize fully the needs of a vigorous trade 
extension campaign on oak and gum, and to this end 
recommend that the board of directors fix a rate of 
assessment that will enable the oak and gum divi- 
sions to carry out their plans for the coming year. 





Resolved, That the recommendation of the presi- 
dent with reference to affiliating with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association be referred to 
the board of directors for action. 

Resolved, That we in the r dation 
made by President Jurden that this association affil- 
iate with the Chamber of C ce of the United 
States, and likewise with the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London, Eng., and that measures be 
taken to put same into effect. 

Resolved, That the recommendation of President 
Jurden to the effect that serious consideration be 
given to the retention of and the expansion of the 
legal department and that plans be worked out for 
the establishment of a permanent legal department, 
be referred to the board of directors for action. 








Resolved, That the thanks of this convention of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
are due and are hereby most cordially extended to 
the Louisville Hardwood Club for courtesies ten- 
dered to us while in session here, and that suitable 
notification of this action be communicated to the 
officers and members of said club; also that a vote 
of thanks be tendered the Hotel Seelbach for ac- 
commodations and courtesies tending to make our 
stay in Louisville more enjoyable and pleasant than 
otherwise might have been the case had we fallen 
into less competent hands. 


Resolved, That we unanimously tender our grate- 
ful appreciation and thanks to the lumber trade 
press for their constant, intelligent and broadminded 
treatment of all problems affecting our industry and 
their co-operation with our every effort to improve 
trade conditions and the industry at large while 
looking after the best interests of the consuming 
public; also, for what we know will be comprehen- 
sive and satisfactory reports of our present con- 
vention at which so many matters of vital impor- 
tance to the lumber trade have been discussed and 
acted upon in ways that we trust and believe will 
benefit all. 








case, he said, that business men not only take no 
interest in politics but even have to be urged to 
go to the polls to vote and as a result unqualified 
and poorly equipped men are elected. They pass 
laws inimical to business or industry and then a 
howl is raised and a charge made that rotten 
laws have been passed, whereas this would not 
have been the case if business men had taken the 
proper interest and used their influence to see 
that properly equipped men were sent to the 
legislatures. During the war, he said, business 
men have been an essential part of the Govern- 
ment and if business and industry are to prosper 
as they should, business men must continue to 
be an essential part of the Government and work 
in codperation with Government officials. 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. Boyle was 
given an ovation and was highly complimented 
for the manner in which he had placed before 
the convention the serious and important prob- 
lems that the industry must face. 

M. W. Stark, of St. Albans, Va., then read a 


Mr. Stark stated in connection with the read- 
ing of this letter that there is a changed feeling 
in Washington relative to business and there is 
now a brighter outlook for the general industrial 
field. 

Report of Resolutions Committee 


E. O. Robinson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman 
of the committee on resolutions, read the report 
of the committee presenting a number of import- 
ant resolutions, including opposition to continued 
control of the railroads by the Government, ask- 
ing for more satisfactory laws governing the 
American merchant marine and other important 
matters. Each of these resolutions was adopted 
by unanimous vote until the last one pertaining 
to grading rules and inspection was reached. 
John W. McClure, of Memphis, a member of the 
resolutions committee, presented a minority re- 
port as a substitute for the majority report of 
the committee. Mr. McClure’s report and resolu- 
tion spoke of the great need for harmony in the 


Clure resolution and favored the adoption of the 
majority report of the committee felt the time 
for further delay was ended and that the manu- 
facturers should assert their right to make the 
rules under which their product should be manu- 
factured and sold and contended also that the 
resolution as presented by the committee met 
the arguments of those who were in favor of the 
McClure resolution in that it expressly stated 
that every effort should be made to harmonize 
all differences and bring about the adoption of 
a single standard of grading and inspection. 
Among those favoring the majority report who 
spoke from the floor were R. L. Hutchinson, 
Huntington, W. Va.; H. G. Garrett, Clay City, 
Ky.; J. B. Robinson, Mounds, La.; A. Deutsch, 
Oakdale, La.; E. O. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
M. W. Stark, St. Albans, Va.; W. E. DeLaney, 
Lexington, Ky., and W. M. Beebe, of Kansas 
City, Mo. Among those favoring the McClure 
substitute resolutions were R. L. Muse, Walnut 
Ridge, Ark.; Fred Arn, Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. 
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E. Hyde, Memphis, Tenn.; C. W. Holmes, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and others. 

After full opportunity had been given for dis- 
cussion, a vote was taken by roll call on the sub- 
stitute resolution offered by Mr. McClure. The 
vote showed the defeat of this resolution by 
almost two to one and the original resolution 
offered by Mr. Robinson, chairman of the com- 
mittee, was unanimously adopted on motion of 
R. L. Muse, amid many congratulations and the 
expression of much good feeling. 

The program provided for a discussion of the 
Open Competition Plan by M. W. Stark, a talk 
on cost accounting by Frank R. Gadd, a general 
discussion of trade conditions and a talk on ad- 
vertising by John B. Crosby, of Chicago, but 
the speakers each asked to be excused on account 
of the lateness of the hour, and the president 
then called for the report of the nominating com- 
mittee. 

Election of Officers 


This committee was composed of E. A. Lang, 
F. W. Mowbray, T. W. Fry, C. L. Hutchinson 
and H. B. Weiss. The report of the committee 
was adopted by unanimous vote and the follow- 
ing officers were declared elected: 

President—-R. M. Carrier, Carrier Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Sardis, Miss. 

First vice president—-M,. W. Stark, American Column 
& Manufacturing Co., St. Albans, W. Va. 

Second vice president—J. W. McClure, 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Treasurer—R. H. Darnell, R. J. 
Memphis, ‘Tenn, 

Trustees for three years—J. L. Hamill, W. M. Rit- 
ter, Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; O. D. Burns, C. a 
Ritter Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va.; R. L. Jurden, 
Penrod, Jurden & McCowen, Memphis, Tenn.; C. L. 
Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Ohio; B. F. Dulweber, Kraetzer-Cured 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; W. H. Russe, Russe & 
Burgess, Memphis, Tenn.; E. O. Robinson, Mowbray 
& Robinson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bellgrade 


Darnell (Inc.), 


President Jurden named a committee composed 
of John W. McClure, H. B. Weiss and E. A. 
Lang to escort the new president to the chair. 

The new president, Robert M. Carrier, of Sar- 
dis, Miss., thanked the members for the honor 
bestowed upon him and called attention to the 
fact that this was practically his second term, 
as ten years ago he had served as president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, which organization now has be- 
come a part of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He earnestly requested 
all the members to give him their hearty support 
during the year, as there is much work to do. 
With the support and encouragement of the mem- 
bers this work could be done but without it it 
would be a difficult matter. He pledged his best 
efforts to bring about harmony in the ranks of 
the hardwood industry and to put the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association on the 
high plane that it should occupy in the industrial 
world. 

This concluded the business of the session and 
the convention adjourned, to be followed im- 
mediately by a meeting of the board of gover- 
nors. 

Entertainment 


On Tuesday evening the 250 or more lumber- 
men present at the convention were entertained 
as guests of the Louisville Hardwood Club at a 
smoker in the convention hall of the Seelbach 
Hotel. The entertainment consisted of an ex- 
hibition:on the cross bars by a troupe of athletes 
from the local organization of turners and four 
excellent boxing matches, the arrangements for 
which were handled by Packey McFarland, box- 
ing director at Camp Taylor, the participants 
being soldier boys from that camp. The regular 
boxing bouts were followed with a bout between 
-ackey McFarland and a soldier, Max Sond- 
heimer, of Memphis, Tenn., acting as referee. 
This bout was a ‘‘scream’’ and Packey MeFar- 
land said that Sondheimer was the only referee 
who ever had given a decision against him. Dur- 
ing the evening music was supplied by a darky 
jug band, which was a decided novelty to many 
present. Instead of a bass violin a jug carries 
the bass part, the music being made by blowing 
into the neck of the jug. The negro who per- 
formed on this instrument demonstrated that he 
was an expert in this line. A buffet lunch was 
served during the entertainment, which was 
brought to a close with a terpsichorean exhibi- 
tion that demonstrated that some of the oldest 
dances are still in vogue. The entertainment 
was voted a huge success and many compliments 
were bestowed upon the members of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
held this evening John M. Pritchard was re- 
elected as secretary-manager. Also at this meet- 
ing the board adopted the open competition plan 


that had been worked out and put into effect by 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, and elected Frank R. Gadd, for- 
merly assistant to the president of the manufac- 
turers’ association, as manager of the open com- 
petition plan and the association’s field work. 
The appointment of a committee on grading rules, 
the rate of assessment for the coming year and 
other important matters will be determined at a 
later meeting of the board and announced im- 
mediately thereafter. 





GIANT WHITE OAK FROM CENTRAL OHIO 


OLMSTED FAs, Ont0, Dec. 16.—H. W. Stearns, 
manager of the Olmsted Falls Coal & Lumber Co., 
has sent the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN two very in- 
teresting pictures which are reproduced on this 
page. They show, at different stages of handling, 
one of the last few of central Ohio’s white oak 
logs, a giant of 42-foot length. The first picture 














42-FT. LOG ON CARRIERS 
shows the log on its way to the mill, loaded on two 
wagons and drawn by two teams; while the sec- 
ond shows the same log on the carriers after the 
first cut had been taken off. 

A striking feature of such white oak is that 
logs of this immense size are perfectly sound. 








LOG ON ITS WAY TO MILL 


White oak has been favored over red, as experts 
declare that its grain is second to none, and large 
amounts have been exported annually for the 
finest veneer. 





ST. LOUIS PLANS BETTER HOMES 


Sr. Lous, Mo., Dec. 17.—Good housing as a 
necessary basis on which a city must build indus- 
trial supremacy, is pointed out in a report recently 
made by the City Plan Commission, which shows 
how the experience of the Federal Government 
during the war has proved the value of good living 
conditions in raising industrial efficiency. The 
report also dealt with the experience of European 
cities in meeting the housing situation, and con- 
tended that good living was as much to be desired 
as high wages. It was shown too that efficient 
labor was the biggest factor in industry. As a 
cushion for the shock of readjustment to the peace 
basis, for community betterment, and to provide 
work for men released from war activities, the 
commission recommended a program that calls for 
construction work involving an expenditure of 
$93,972,000. In addition to this, river front im- 
provements and better transportation facilities are 
also suggested by the commission, of which E. J. 
Russell, an architect, is chairman. 





THE SHIP building industry in the Philippines is 
assuming important proportions. An acute scarcity 
of tonnage due to the war prevails in Philippine 
waters, and the Government is attempting to stimu- 
late the building of ships in the islands, particu- 
larly of the 250-ton size for interisland trade, and 
such vessels are now building in seven different sec- 
tions of the Philippines. 


PROTECTING WESTERN TIMBER 


Forestry Bodies Hold Joint Conference 
—Their Year's Record 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 14.—A convention of 
considerable interest to lumbermen of the Inland 
Empire was held here Dec. 10—that of the North 
Idaho Forestry Association, the membership of 
which includes practically all the lumbermen of 
the district and the members of the four timber 
protective associations of eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho, the Pend Oreille, Coeur d’Alene, 
Clearwater and Potlatch, all of which held their 
meetings at the same time in conjunction with the 
large meeting. 

The menace of the white pine blister rust had 
been called to the attention of the association by 
H. P. Barss, commissioner for the West, War 
Emergency Board, Corvallis, Ore. This rust was 
introduced from Germany in 1902 and in some 
sections of the East has literally wiped out the 
white pine forests. It has made its appearance in 
the white pine of the Northwest and has been 
spreading at an alarming rate. The rust is a 
fungus that must first be propagated on the leaves 
of the white or tame gooseberry, or currant, so the 
method of attack is completely to destroy these 
plants. 

The association will send delegates to a meeting 
of American plant pathologists at Salt Lake City, 
which will probably be called by the War Emer- 
gency Board some time in February. 

In discussing the forest fire situation at the gen- 
eral session, which was presided over by A. F. 
Parker, State land appraiser of Idaho, it was shown 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure in combating fires. Reports showed that 
more money was spent this year than last in pre- 
venting fires, while less was spent in fighting them, 
with the result that less damage was done in the 
woods. 

At the Potlatch meeting Chief Fire Warden 
Leslie T. Mallory reported twenty-five fires han- 
dled, representing a burnt over area of 561 acres, 
with 161,500 feet of merchantable timber lost. 
Two-thirds or seventeen of the fires were caused 
by lightning. The president, A. W. Laird, spoke 
of the great anxiety felt by lumbermen over the 
fire situation because of the dry season, until rain 
reduced the fire hazard to about normal near the 
end of July. This, together with prompt detection 
of fires by the association’s patrol men and prompt 
attack, made possible the light losses of the season. 

At the Pend Oreille meeting the chief fire war- 
den, W. G. Phalon, reported that he had dealt 
with ninety-nine fires thruout the summer, the 
cost ranging from $5 to $6,000. The greatest 
fire was that on Pack River, which started June 
9 and burnt over 5,000,000 feet of timber, much 
of which, however, can be salvaged by logging 
operations this winter. This year the cost of pro- 
tection was 51% cents an acre, as against 744, cents 
last year. 

In the Coeur d’Alene district it was shown there 
was a considerable lessening of the losses due to 
the careful preventive measures taken early in the 
season. 

Present at the larger meeting were: A. W. 
Laird, president, and W. D. Humiston, secretary, 
of the Potlatch Lumber Co.; J. P. McGoldrick, 
McGoldrick Lumber Co.; T. J. Humbird, Humbird 
Lumber Co. and Clearwater Timber Co.; Hunting- 
ton Taylor, Edward Rutledge Timber Co.; G. A. 
Rubedew, Rupp-Holland Logging Co.; Jesse R. 
Sharp, Five States Timber Co.; C. H. Fancher, 
North Idaho Forestry Association; T. L. Greer, 
Humbird Lumber Co.; W. G. Phalon, chief fire 
warden of the Pend d’Oreille association; H. R. 
Williams and C. B. Sanderson, of the Milwaukee 
Land Co.; A. F. Parker, State land appraiser of 
the Idaho State Board of Land Commissioners; 
Roscoe Haines, supervisor of St. Joe National 
Forest; Roy L. Black, attorney general elect and 
ex officio member of the Idaho State Board of 
Land Commissioners; Mr. Buffum, of the Panhan- 
dle Lumber Co., and C. C. Delevan, of the United 
States Forest Service. 

R. M. Hart, who had severed his connection as 
manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co. Dec. 31 to 
devote his entire time to his large mercantile in- 
terests in Montana, tendered his resignation as a 
member of the board of trustees, and Sig Hofs- 
lund, also of Blackwell Lumber Co., was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

Another recent report of interest in the same 
connection is that of State Forester F. E. Pape of 
Washington, showing 106,273 acres burnt over, 
163,142,000 feet of merchantable timber killed, 
13,816,000 destroyed, and 12,250,000 feet of saw 
logs destroyed. The cost of combating the fires 
was $220,000. They resulted in a loss of $500,000, 
the most serious the State has ever suffered in 
one year. 
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War Leaves Many Problems for iidelon and Solution by Ccananialiilie 


The end of the war came so suddenly upon the world that, in the 
United States at least, little preparation had been made for putting 
the country on a peace basis; as far as agriculture is concerned, 
little change will likely be needed, but substantially every other 
industry and occupation of the people has been directed into 
channels different from those of normal or peace times. Risks, 
losses and hardships are common to war, and they are endured 
by the people who remain at home with the same fortitude that is 
shown by the men who do the actual fighting at the front. How- 
ever, now that the war is over, it is to be hoped that the losses 
and derangements incident to war will not be continued in time of 
peace. That is to say, it will be typical of Americans to expect 
that all that is necessary now is to turn their backs upon war and 
face the problems of peace. But the matter is not so simple as 
that, for the war has left many problems unsolved and has brought 
into the foreground projects and policies that demand the most 
earnest and intelligent consideration of the best citizenship. 

It is to be expected that conditions in Europe will require the 
maintenance of a large armed force for many months, perhaps 
years; for it would hardly be in keeping with America’s promise 
to “make the world safe for democracy” to leave the liberated 
nations of Europe in a chaotic condition. If they needed America’s 
aid to obtain their freedom they need it even more to make that 
freedom secure. The people of America undoubtedly feel the 
same responsibility to see the new governments fully established 
that they felt to aid in overturning the old. 

In the steps that are to be taken by America in restoring peace 
and order in Europe, as well as in the policies to be adopted for 
putting the United States back upon a peace basis, every citizen 
ought to perform an intelligent and patriotic part. If it made a 
difference to every man, woman and child in the United States 
what the policy of the German emperor was, and if his policy of 
dominating the world threatened the peace and liberties of every 
citizen of the United States, it must follow that every such citizen 
has a vital interest in securing a sound, just and permanent settle- 


ment of the numerous problems connected with the restoration of 
peace on the continent of Europe. 

We in the United States now know that when the American 
colonies resisted the encroachments of the king and parliament upon 
the rights of the colonists, who were guaranteed “all the rights 
of English subjects,” those patriots were fighting for the liberty 
of their fellows in England as well as for themselves in America. 
So today, we in America have a very direct interest in the adjust- 
ments that are to be made in Europe; but at the same time that 
that interest is vital, it demands of us an effort to understand the 
situation and to contribute our share toward its proper handling. 

During the next year the voters of the United States, and they 
include now most of the women as well as the men, will be called 
upon to consider Government proposals and political policies of 
every conceivable kind for meeting the situation with which the 
nation is confronted. As in the past, thousands of voters will 
express their opinions on the most vital matters without giving 
them more than a passing thought. Others will, as in the past also, 
do as their political leaders tell them. But it is to be hoped that in 
every community of the United States there will be a patriotic 
body that shall in some manner keep the people stirred up on 
political matters of moment, so that each community shall be a 
potent factor in determining the policies of the nation. These 
communities can not do better than to take for their pattern and 
guide the proceedings of the old town meetings of the colonies 
during the period when the conflict between king and colonies was 
being waged, which conflict culminated in the Revolutionary War 
and the establishment of the United States of America. 

It is a serious loss to American citizenship that the town meet- 
ing has lost so much of its potency as a teacher and trainer of citi- 
zenship. While it may not be practicable to restore the town meet- 
ing to its former position of importance it should be practicable 
to fill its place with some other organization that shall serve each 
community in good stead in stimulating intelligent consideration 
of political and civic problems. 








WASHINGTON and Montana bankers have pro- 





THE RETAIL merchants’ association of Cincinna- 





vided funds for lending to needy and worthy stu- 
dents at the colleges of agriculture of those two 
States. The funds were raised by subscriptions of 
the banks, the amounts being gaged by the capital 
of the bank in each case; and the funds are placed 
in the hands of the presidents of the colleges to be 
loaned at very low rates of interest, probably about 
2 percent. 
* * * 

THE Kansas State Agricultural College offers 

to rural communities aid and direction in the hold- 


ing of harvest festivals. The director of the rural | 


service department of the college offers to co- 
operate with communities in securing speakers, il- 
lustrated lectures and other helpful facilitiies. One 
Kansas town—Portis—lately conducted such a fes- 
tival and was during the event the center of an 
agricultural community sixty miles in diameter. 
Communities that have not tried affairs of this kind 
will be astonished to learn the distances from which 
farmers and others will come. Henryfords and 
autos take the people long distances in a short time 
and they are glad of opportunities to visit neigh- 
boring communities. Even a good movey theater 
draws the people for scores of miles. 


* * * 


BANKERS and other business men, in codperation 
with agricultural workers, are conducting a cam- 
paign for placing 10,000 more silos on Indiana 
farms. According to the latest reports, farmers 
were rallying to the campaign and hopes were ex- 
pressed that the campaign would be a success. Un- 
questionably the time will come when economic ag- 
riculture will not permit the wasting of 25 to 40 per- 
cent of the corn plant, as at present. More corn 
is cut each year in the corn belt, even when it is 
not put in silos. Improved me thods of harvesting 
the fodder ‘and the increased use of tractors and 
other engines on the larger farms make the cutting 
and ensiling of corn more simple and practicable ; 
so that filling silos is becoming as easy and matter- 
of-fact as harvesting oats or wheat. One fact in 
connection with the use of the silo that makes it de- 
sirable is the fact that with its use the feeding 
of more livestock is not only necessary but com- 
paratively easy and much more profitable. The 
farmer who husks his corn in the field can readily 
crib, shell and sell it; but the farmer who puts 
it into silos is bound. to keep live stock to con- 
sume it on the farm. 





The Town Meeting 


Within its proper sphere, government by 
town meeting Is the form of government most 
effectively under watch and control. Every- 
thing is done in the full daylight of publicity. 
The specific objects for which public money 
is to be appropriated are discussed in the 
presence of everybody, and anyone who dis- 
approves of any of these objects or of the 
way in which it is proposed to obtain them 
has an opportunity to declare his opinion. 
Under this form of government people are 
not so liable to bewildering delusion as under 
other forms. | refer especially to the delu- 
sion that ‘“‘Government” is a sort of myste- 
rious power posssesed of a magic, inexhaust- 
ible fund of wealth, and able to do all man- 
ner of things for the benefit of ‘“‘the people.’’ 
Some such notion as this, more often implied 
than expressed, is very common, and it Is 
inexpressibly dear to demagogs. It is the 
prolific root from which springs that luxuri- 
ous crop of humbug upon which political 
tricksters thrive as pigs fatten upon corn. 

In point of fact no such government, armed 
with a magic fund of its own, has ever ex- 
isted upon the earth. No government has 
ever yet used any money for public purposes 
which it did not first take from its own peo- 
ple, unless when it may have plundered it 
from other people in victorious warfare. 

In the kind of discussion which it pro- 
vokes, In the necessity of facing argument 
with argument and of keeping one’s temper 
under control, the town meeting is the best 
political training school in existence. Its 
educational value is far higher than that of 
the newspaper, which, in spite of its many 
merits as a diffuser of information, is very 
apt to do its best to bemuddle and sophisti- 
cate plain facts. The period when town 
meetings were most important from the wide 
scope of their transactions was the period 
of earnest and sometimes stormy discussion 
that ushered in our Revolutionary War. 
Country towns were then of more importance 
relatively than now; one country town—Bos- 
ton—was at the same time a great political 
center; and its meetings were presided over 
and addressed by men of commanding ability, 
among whom Samuel Adams, ‘‘the man of the 
town meeting,” was foremost. In those days 
great principles of government were dis- 
cussed with a wealth of knowledge and stated 
with masterly skill in town meeting.—John 


* Fiske: “Civil Government in the United 


States.”’ 








ti, Ohio, in its campaign for the conservation of pa- 
per recommended the use by its members of the fol- 
lowing label: ‘‘ Don’t wasto paper. In compliance 
with the Government’s order, we have discontinued 
the unnecessary wrapping of merchandise. You are 
urged to codperate.’? These labels will of course 
be placed on packages delivered without wrapping. 
* * * 

Turu THE efforts of the State club leader and 
the banks of Utah ten carloads of pure bred hogs 
have been introduced in that State among boys’ 
and girls’ pig clubs. Many of these hogs were 
bought from a father and son in Nebraska who en- 
gaged in the hog business as the result of the win- 
ning of a prize pig by the boy in his corn club 
work four years previously. 

” * * 

PuBLic libraries in several communities are tak- 
ing special interest in perpetuating the records of 
the services of their soldier boys. The library of 
Hinsdale, Ill., has undertaken to develop and main- 
tain a brief history of each of the soldiers and 
sailors entering the war from Hinsdale. The ob- 
ject of the work is ‘‘to prepare in permanent form 
a condensed history of each of the young men to 
the end that in years to come definite and ac- 
curate information may be obtained from these 
public records, covering the important steps in each 
soldier’s or sailor’s life.’’ The library asks par- 
ents and near relatives to give the following data: 

(1) Full name of soldier or sailor with date 
and place of birth, 

(2) Full name of father and mother, with 
place of birth. 

(3) Date of entering service and division of 
Army or Navy entered. 

(4) Residence at training camps, with dates. 

(5) Date of sailing. 

(6) Dates of promotions, if any, mentioning 
ranks, 

* ca * 

PLANS are being laid in several of the larger 
cities to hold peace jubilees immediately upon the 
close of the war. At St. Louis, Mo., the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Convention Bureau are col 
laborating in the preparations which contemplate 
the participation of members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, United Confederate Veterans 
and organizations of the sons and daughters of 
Civil War veterans. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


The Current Christmas Shrewdly Characterized by a Lumber Dealer—War Brings Changed 
Views of the Holiday—Lessons from the Colleges—A Tribute to Mothers 


This morning I mentioned the approach of 
Christmas to a dealer friend, a rough and ready 
fellow of middle age who wears baggy kneed trous- 
ers and appears in shirt sleeves nine or ten months 
of the year. He has a yard of moderate size in 
which he does a large amount of business in the 
course of the building season, and he numbers 
personal friends by the hundreds. The first time 
you see him with his eyes twinkling in a friendly 
way and his big fingers combing his wiry beard 
you feel that here is a man who will take more 
interest in your building affairs than just enough 
to get your cash. 

‘Yes; Christmas is about here,’’ he said as he 
put one big foot on top of his desk, ‘‘and I’ve been 
thinking more about it this year than common. It 
just occurred to me that this is so. Christmas 
is different this year, some wale tho I don’t know 
if I can say just how it’s different. It seems to 
mean more than usual. It’s something like the 
Fourth of July in that way. I can remember when 
I was a youngster that we used to have big Fourth 
of July picnics, and we shot the old Civil War can- 
non and had big basket dinners and some long haired 
silver tongue would get up and make a spectacle 
of himself; yes, that’s the word. He’d just make 
a spectacle of himself tearing patriotic sentiments 
to rags. The Fourth meant a whole lot to me in 
those days, but to save my neck I couldn’t have 
told just why we celebrated. It meant just noise 
and grub and a day out of the corn field. I didn’t 
know what patriotism was. Nobody of my ac- 
quaintance had ever known political oppression in 
America, so the celebration of the coming of poli- 
tical freedom didn’t mean anything much but a 
page out of a history book. In these days we be- 
gin to have a new notion of political freedom since 
we’ve been fighting for it again. When I was a boy 
the idea that any one nation would ever try to 
enslave the world would have been jeered at. Now 
we know it isn’t something to jeer at. We know 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and 
we know it in a new way. That phrase used to 
mean that all the Republicans, or all the Democrats, 
depending on which party you belonged to, would 
have to go to the polls or else the enemies of the 
country—meaning the other party—would get all 
the offices. Now since American boys have been 
giving their lives Over There it means something 
so much bigger that we wonder how we ever could 
have gone along at the old piffling rate. 

‘*Well, that’s something like Christmas. I 
didn’t used to think of Christmas until along about 
the second week of December, when the wife would 
begin telling me what gifts we would have to give 
and that stuff. I’d notice the displays in the shop 
windows. And, by George, it seemed to me about 
all the Christmas spirit there was with any kick 
in it was expended by the shop keepers in trying 
to fatten their yearly sales. Ever think of that? 
Kind of a shock, isn’t it? It used to be a kind 
of a jar to me. It made me a little impatient with 
Christmas and glad when it was over. You under- 
stand I didn’t feel impatient with the true Christ- 
mas spirit and what it was supposed to represent. 
But in a practical world a thing has the practical 
meaning that the crowd gives to it. If Christmas 
means a full stomach and a gift hold-up to the 
majority of the crowd, why, that’s just about 
the meaning it has. All its other features are 
lost sight of and practically don’t exist, if you 
know what I mean. 


A New Viewpoint of the Season. 

‘*But this year is different.. Gad, but it’s differ- 
ent! The whole U. 8, A. and all the people in it— 
Lord bless ’em—are different. I don’t know what 
the historians will say about the war, but to me 
one of the most astonishing facts that have hap- 
pened in the United States is the way folks have 
changed their ways of thinking and have shifted 
around in their ideas of values. Five years ago 
if anybody had suggested that big business men 
would give their time to the Government for a dol- 
lar a year merely from a patriotic motive there 
would have been howls of derision, And if these 
men had really tried to do it the public would have 
been ready to give them a necktie party. Every- 
body would have been sure they had laid deep and 
dirty plots to skin the Government and the people. 
Now their services are gratefully received and the 
public takes them in good faith. Men are accept- 
ing heavy taxation and are giving to relief work 
with a generosity nobody dreamed possible. The 
boys have gone Over There with a cheeriness and 
an absence of swank that have been too utterly 
splendid for words, Everybody at home has ac- 








cepted without a protest sharp alterations in the 
ways of living. War breads, limited gasoline, high 
railway fares, work or fight—everything that has 
been found necessary to strengthen the Government 
has been accepted cheerfully. 

‘*Some change, isn’t it? And that’s what I 
mean when I say that this Christmas is different. 
The United States has been changed from a getting 
nation to a giving nation. Mind you, I know as 
well as you do that the American people were not 
so very far off, all the time. Otherwise they 
couldn’t have made the change so easily. But even 
at that there has been a new recognition of com- 
mon obligations that puts us all in a position to 
celebrate Christmas with a freer conscience. He 
whose birthday we celebrate, you know, came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister.’’ 


Christianity Still Working 


‘*You don’t agree, then,’’ I said, ‘‘with those 
people who said that the war marked the break- 
down of Christianity?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ my friend remarked in considerable em- 
barrassment, ‘‘you’re getting rather beyond my 
depth. I’m just a common garden plug of a lum- 
ber dealer, and I know a little about lumber and 
not much about anything else. I don’t pretend 
to know much about theology and that stuff. May- 
be I don’t know what Christianity is. So it may 
have broken down without my knowing it. But if 
my guess is anywhere near right it hasn’t broken 
down. It’s going strong. I’m a church member 











“Yes ; Ohristmas is about here’ 


and have been most of my life, and I think churches 
are necessary and are doing invaluable work. But 
I don’t think the big object is getting folks into 
churches so much as it is getting the spirit that 
ought to be in the churches to working among all 
kinds of people, in and out of churches. I don’t 
think it’s sensible to say that when some event like 
a world war happens Christianity has gone under. 
It means that the work of the churches hasn’t been 
finished. It means that we’re still in the world and 
not in heaven. The church used to try to manage 
a lot of things that lay out of its range. It tied 
itself up once, if I’m not mistaken, with the propo- 
sition that the world is flat. So when Columbus 
and the rest of those old navigators proved that the 
world was round the pessimistic might have said 
that Christianity had broken down. 

‘*The church together with all forward looking 
people hope and expect that the time will come 
when rumpuses like the one in Europe will not be 
possible. Some of us had deluded ourselves into 
thinking that that_time had already come, and 
when we found it had not we were terribly de- 
pressed. But the thing to look at in judging this 
event is not the fact that the world fell into the 
most gigantic war in its history but rather to look 
at the immediate reasons why it was at war. There 
was a time in the history of the world when this 
war could not have happened. But that doesn’t 
prove that we’ve gotten worse. On the contrary. 
In that former time Germany, having a strong 
army, would have grabbed what she wanted and 
would have been opposed only by the people whom 
she was throwing out. The rest of the world 
would have looked on without protesting. Maybe 
the other nations would have tried to get a few 
pickings on the side for themselves, Now some- 


thing like a score of nations entered the war. Not 
all of them were attacked. England was not, nor 
the United States nor Japan nor a dozen others, 
But they went in because their belief in honesty and 
neighborliness wouldn’t let them see Belgium and 
France beaten by a country driven by pagan ideas, 
If that doesn’t mean the Christian spirit is still 
working and working at a rate and on a scale never 
dreamed of before them I’m away off. 


Changes in the Clergy’s Viewpoint 


‘*It’s interesting to read about what has hap- 
pened to the preachers who have gone to France 
with the Y. M. C. A. They were a lively and nervy 
and altogether alive bunch or they wouldn’t have 
taken the chances they knew they’d run into in 
service. But they tell us that these preachers are 
getting some new ideas of humanity and the mean- 
ing of goodness and badness. They may still have 
all their theological principles, whatever they are. 
But they are seeing boys behave in ways that at 
home in the old days before the war would have 
been considered kind of scandalous. And yet they 
find these boys brave and cheerful and devoted to 
the country’s ideals and doing the necessary dirty 
work for the country until the preachers are getting 
new ideas about some old problems. 

“‘T read a story about one preacher that I 
thought was interesting. I don’t know whether it 
was true or not. It sounded kind of made-up to 
me, but it will illustrate the point, anyway. This 
preacher went to France hating tobacco and spe- 
cially cigarettes. I don’t smoke, myself, and I’ve 
had a full measure of middle-western prejudice 
against cigarettes. This minister thought maybe 
he had been given this chance to go over just for 
the purpose of saving some of the boys from the 
cigarette evil. Well, he was assigned to a canteen 
elose up to the lines. The day he took charge 
there was some nasty fighting, and after a while 
the troops that had been relieved began drifting 
thru. They were dirty and tired beyond belief. 
Some had been wounded. The preacher felt to the 
full the fine work they’d been doing and he wanted 
to do something for them. They wanted chocolate 
and cigarettes. He was stumped for about half 
a second and his crusade against tobacco hung in 
the balance. Then it went overboard. He handed 
out the cigarettes. Other groups came thru, and 
they wanted cigarettes. The first thing he knew 
he was running out of matches. And then comes 
the part of the story that’s a little hard to believe. 
He had to keep some means for the boys to light 
their fags, so he began smoking, himself, so they 
could get a light off of his cigarette. I don’t 
know whether that story is true or not, but I hope 
it is; blamed if I don’t. I’d rather all the preach- 
ers in the United States would take to smoking 
cigarettes, much as I dislike the things, rather 
than that one preacher should have stuck his fid- 
dling reforms into the faces of those tired but 
splendidly game heroes. He got a new idea of 
comparative importance right at that time that’ll 
make him a mighty valuable man back in this 
country with the war ended. 


The Keynote of the Present Christmas 


‘*Tt seems to me we are a lot nearer to a true 
notion of the Christmas spirit this year than at 
any time within the last twenty years or more. The 
first Christmas day didn’t mark the complete tri- 
umph of the spirit of humanity that we call now the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Maybe it wasn’t the beginning of it. The world 
was in one sense ready for it. But it marked the 
beginning of a period when human brotherhood was 
to struggle successfully for a big place in human 
minds. If you think of it in material terms He 
whom we call the Messiah had a sad and futile life. 
He was poor and unknown. He began a ministry 
that seemed hopeless from the beginning. After a 
brief period of success He was hounded by the au- 
thorities, betrayed by a near friend and executed 
as a criminal. But that is no measure of what He 
did. His life sort of crystallized the elements that 
fight for betterment in this world, and they are 
still fighting. 

‘<This Christmas is bound to be a day of sober 
thoughts in this country. Millions of the boys are 
away from home. Some of the service flags have 
gold stars in them. What we do on that day is 
going to be colored by what the United States has 
been doing to further righteousness among nations. 
If we think of loss and danger we can persuade 
ourselves that the day is clouded with gloom. We 
can see this Christmas as marking a sad and futile 
time the same as the first Christmas. But that’s not 
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right. It’s short sighted. The birth of the child 
in Bethlehem marked the beginning of a life that 
ended in apparent failure and tragedy. The anni- 
versary this year is also burdened with loss and 
gloom. But the angels who heralded His coming 
with songs of glory, peace and good will sounded 
the true keynote of His life. And the people who 
see thru the burdens of the day this year to a 
time when righteousness shall prevail are striking 
the keynote of the Christmas of 1918. 

‘¢But here I am, talking like a parson. I don’t 
know what ails me. Come out into the yard and 
I’ll show you a molding rack that I think is a 
pretty good one.’’ 

I didn’t want him to stop talking, but he did. 
His ears were red and he acted like a big boy 
caught playing with a doll. I didn’t try so very 
hard to get him started again, for he showed symp- 
toms of running away if pressed on that point. 


The True Spirit of Christmas 


I began wondering if my dealer friend didn’t 
have the matter by the right handle. The Christ- 
mas spirit has had a hard time of it, off and on, 
in the last twenty centuries. But, after all, it is 
more than a spirit of friendliness and jollity. It 
is a spirit of hope; and hope that has vitality in 
it has some fighting strength. The true Christmas 
spirit could not endure its own comfort and well 
being if the neighbors were in trouble. That is 
the reason we make such efforts at Christmas time 
to make the poor comfortable and happy. Maybe 
that is the reason American boys have been so 
willing to take the chances of war to help our 
neighbors in Europe against the barbarism that 
knows no god but Violence. 

So this isn’t.going to be a ‘‘gift hold-up’’ 
Christmas. It’s going to be a whole lot different 
from the ones we used to know. But I wonder if, 
after all, my friend isn’t right in thinking that 
it may get closer to the essential spirit of the day. 

The spirit in which the American people have 
met the war has been finer than many people dared 
hope. Of course, if a person wanted to he could 
multiply instances of all the things we don’t want 
to think of as characteristic of America. Humanity 
seems illogical when we stand off and look at it. 
You’ve seen men who would die for their wives 
without an instant’s hesitation, and yet they will 
not buy a washing machine to lighten the house- 
work. America has put everything into the war 
and still we have a certain minority with an eye 
to the main chance that howls if anything inter- 
feres with its getting rich out of the war. Labor 
has given the war splendid support; but the Presi- 
dent has had to use a heavy hand in dealing with 
certain minorities that have insisted that their 
interests come first and the country’s interests 
second. But, after all, these counter currents are 
to be noted by almost any discerning man in his 
own conduct. A dealer may say he is willing to 
close his doors if the Government so requests, and 
he’ll mean it to the last atom of his being. But if 
business slacks off a little or changes in character 
he’ll be as blue ag the bluest Monday that ever 
saw a washing done and he’ll wonder if life is 
worth living any more. He is torn between the cur- 
rents of patriotic devotion and the tissue of habits 








“The settlers in America are selectives” 


that has been formed by years of day-to-day han- 
dling of the trade that washes thru his yard. 


Service a First Form of Giving 


The morale of a country is its great asset in a 
crisis. This has been repeated so often during the 
last four years that it has become as familiar and 
as elementary as the alphabet. Courage; staying 
power; balance; the will to win—these things, we 
are told, will decide the issue. But the courage 
and staying power of a country are but composites 
of these qualities in individual citizens, Prac- 





ticed in our own business, they will be easier to 
practice in our national doing and thinking. The 
man who is cool and far sighted and calculating in 
his lumber yard will not be easily stampeded by 
enemy propaganda. Is it too much to say that 
these qualities are allied to the Christmas spirit? 
We don’t think so. We don’t want to stretch it 
so thin that it will crack, but a retail business 
that is carried on according to true efficiency and 
for the purpose of rendering maximum and just 
service at a fair price is a source of strength to 
the country and a source of community well being. 
And this is the very best form of giving of which 
we know. It is something to ponder over on 
Christmas day. I have heard people wishing, sin- 
cerely enough I believe, that they could do some- 
thing of definite value for,the country. They were 
too old for the ranks of the Army and couldn’t 
get appointments in any of the relief organizations, 
It isn’t as dramatic as going over the top or carry- 
ing a stretcher or driving an ammunition truck 
under fire; but the country needs a high quality of 
citizenship in its business administration at home. 

Christmas day is a good time of year to con- 
sider this. The man who has been exempted from 
Army service to farm or make munitions feels that 
he is under specially binding obligations to do his 
utmost for the good of the Government. He felt 
that he had been definitely picked for this work. 
But he was under no greater obligations than is the 
lumber dealer. Every business man can do good 
service in his own office. He is as much a citizen 
as the lad in the trenches or the ‘‘army farmer’’ 
and he is under a moral obligation to render his 
maximum of service in what he does. He will 
need common sense in doing this. Selling below 
cost or practicing any of the other inefficiencies 
will not be community service. While this may 
have the sound of an apology for selfishness it is 
not such an apology. True business service is effi- 
cient service, rendered on a self sustaining basis. 
Other kinds do not benefit the community. 


The Times Demand Merchandizing Science 


But efficient service during this coming year 
may not be easy to render. It will not be ‘‘busi- 
ness as usual.’’ As trade changes in character the 
business must be changed to meet it. This may 
range from the addition of sidelines to an extent 
that will shift the bulk of trade from lumber to 
other items in some yards, to a hardly appreciable 
shift of emphasis in other yards from new building 
to repairs. It will be up to the dealer to see these 
changes coming far enough in advance to meet 
them squarely with adequate service. 

For most dealers this is not so very difficult. 
American life is still so fluid that they have be- 
come used to more or less abrupt changes and are 
practiced in meeting them. This habit of mind 
explains a good many things about America. We 
are a country of pioneers. No white person in 
America can go very far back in his ancestry with- 
out coming to a pioneer—a man who had the cour- 
age and enough liking for adventure to fight his 
way in a new country about which he could know 
but little in advance. The settlers in America are 
selectives, picked out by nature’s rude but rather 
effective methods. So ingenuity and self reliance 
are in the American blood. Americans can be 
trusted to be ingenious. They prefer to trust their 
own cleverness rather than to learn the technique 
of business worked out by long practice. America 
still has much of the rashness and the individuality 
as well as the warm heartedness and neighborli- 
ness of the pioneer country. Europeans have com- 
pared our soldiers with Canadians and Australians, 
All seem much of a piece—doughty youngsters 
worthy of their fighting ancestry. 

This quality is an excellent one, not only for 
soldiers but also for business men, But modern 
war and modern business alike require an admix- 
ture of science in the compounding of soldier and 
merchant. With all our ingenuity and adaptability 
we need merchandising science in our lumber han- 
dling. During the coming year we are going to 
need to know costs. We mustn’t forget this in 
our anxiety to,be there with the wallop when new 
and unexpected situations arise. A wallop counts 
for most when it is accurately timed; that is, in 
our business, when it is not a blind stab in the 
dark but rather a thought out and planned move- 
ment. We talk a good deal about side lines and 
repairs. These are excellent things; they are ca- 
pable of bringing in profit if they are well timed 
and they are also capable of working a good dea 
of ruin. The difference is likely to lie in the de- 
tails of the scheme. No man can get by in these 
days without thinking; not if he handles much of 
a business. If he wants to avoid thinking he will 
be considerably put to it in this world to get a 
suitable job. Every lumberman ought to consider 
his business his training camp. To this camp he 
ought to bring as much experience as he can get 
hold of. I hope the convention season this year 
will tackle the formidable list of after war prob- 
lems with increased earnestness. A convention 
that does not is thereby slacking its duty. 


Timely Lessons from the Colleges 


The other day I was at a famous educational 
institution where Army auto mechanics are being 
trained. The colleges this year are all military 
camps, but this one was a specialized school for 
truck drivers and repair men. The 5-ton trucks 
were winding in and out around the staked track 
as the drivers were mastering the big machines, 
getting the ‘‘feel’’ of them, learning to gage 
speed and distance and braking power and all the 
rest of it. In a forge shop near by there was a 
steady anvil chorus as the repair men learned to 
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mend any kind of break. All of these lads, I un- 
derstand, were pretty good mechanics before they 
went to the school. They could drive about any 
kind of car and could make a stab at getting it to 
going again if it should quit. But this amateur 
ability is not enough for the Army. At the school 
they learn the machines inside and outside, back- 
ward and forward. It isn’t enough to be naturally 
clever with machines when a truck loaded with am- 
munition quits when under fire. The moral, which 
you no doubt have felt coming, is the obvious one 
that a general aptitude for business and a fair 
guessing ability about costs will not take the place 
in this year of all years of exact knowledge of 
costs, stock and turn-over. 

Mentioning this school calls to mind the fact 
that colleges this year have been amazing places. 
Army camps they were, teaching all sorts of things 
that we didn’t use to find in colleges. The old class- 
icists must have gnashed their teeth in helpless 
rage. But the teachers whose work happens to be in 
line with what Uncle Sam wants his young warriors 
to know have found the situation agreeable. They 
have never gotten such work before. Students were 
not only under a discipline that had never existed 
before but they were also led by a keen desire to 
learn. The things taught in the colleges lead di- 
rectly to Army preferment; and this is true be- 
cause experience has shown that the young man 
with knowledge is the young man of value to the 
Government. This last year has demonstrated the 
value of education in a way that the most enthusi- 
astic champion of collegiate training hardly antici- 
pated. It is something to think about on Christ- 
mas day. It must give us pause to consider the 
fact that the boy without education is entering life 
with a terrible handicap. In the intensely prac- 
tical business of war it has been shown that the 
boy of education outstrips the boy without. There 
are exceptions, of course. The genius forges ahead 
in spite of handicaps. But even he is not advanced 
by his handicaps. 

The time has come when we as citizens must 
look more carefully to our school systems, The 
Little Red School House has come in for its share 
of praise and blame, but the discussion has been 
mostly on a sentimental plane. The time has come 
for us to get the best and wisest of expert help in 
shaping public school education to fit the boys and 
girls best for broad and practical living. This 
means more than visiting the school once in a 
while. That will be a beginning, but we need to 
take more seriously what the experienced educators 
say. Too often local school matters are deter- 
mined along lines of local politics and not accord- 
ing to pedagogical science. If the world is to be 
made safe for democracy a large part of this sal- 
vation must come thru the schools. Christmas Day 
is Children’s Day; and we can scarcely give the 
children a better or a wiser gift than adequate 
school privileges. 


Christmas Day Is Mothers’ Day 


But every Christmas Day, and especially this 
year, is Mothers’ Day. It had its origin in the 
birth of a child in a Syrian stable. A common- 
place event it may have seemed to those to whom 
the casual announcement had been made; for de- 
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spite the mystery and the wonder enveloping the 
advent of a new life it ig such an old and every-day 
miracle that a careless and preoccupied world gives 
it little attention. But the birth of this child 
proved to be an event molding all subsequent his- 
tory. And if Mary had dreams of the mission of 
her Son, so does every mother. To her it can not 
be a commonplace occurrence. 

To the mother who with the courage which is the 
heritage of motherhood goes alone into the valley 
of the shadow to bring back that little life, to her 
there are no words so charged with wonder and so 
vitalized with destiny that they can express the 
fullness of the meaning of this dazzling event. 
She has an inarticulate language of her own, and 


she returns from the depths of her experience trail- 
ing clouds of dreams. The child is a realization 
of herself. What she has aspired to and failed to 
reach he shall accomplish.” The greatness and the 
goodness that have been but faint and filmy visions 
on the distant horizons of her life shall be his solid 
possessions. Her ambitions for him are without 
limit, but they are holy ambitions. He is to be a 
leader and a healer of men. He is to widen the 
horizons of their minds and bring them new under- 
standing and new freedom and new truth. He is 
to be honored; but he is to be the friend of man- 
kind whom men shall delight to honor. 

Mary must have dreamed these dreams in Beth- 
lehem and Egypt and Galilee. The dreams and 


hopes of Mary have been the dreams and hopes of 
mothers from time immemorial. They have 
climbed with her the heights of happiness and 
sounded the depths of sorrow. America has called 
upon all her people for sacrifices; but she hag 
called upon the mothers to give up the sons who 
are to them the full fruit of life. To them has 
come the solemn prophecy that must have sounded 
as a subdued undertone thru all of Mary’s life: 
‘“ Yea, a sword shall pierce thru thy own soul, also.’’ 
Of all the gifts we are casting into the treasury 
of civilization what one can compare with the gift 
that mothers give so freely for the healing of the 
nations? 

Above all else Christmas Day is Mothers’ Day, 
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Government Announces Policy on Ship Building Cancelations— Indirect Export Trade Restrictions Relaxed 
—To Rehabilitate French Forests—New Advice Offered Box Makers 


STATUS OF WOODEN SHIP BUILDING 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 14.—The following 
formal announcement of policy by the Shipping 
Board with regard to the cancelation of contracts 
for wooden ship construction is in line with the 
story published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
last week: 

Announcement was made today that the Shipping 
Board has determined to discontinue work on a con- 
siderable number of wooden steamers which are in 
the early stages of construction, and to cancel a con- 
siderable number of contracts for the construction of 
vessels of this type on which work has not yet been 
started. The cancelations will be made with every 
effort to do justice to the contractor, and the action 
of the board looking to cancelations will be determined 
by the question of the ultimate cost to the Govern- 
ment, taking into consideration the actual progress 
of the work under these contracts and the resultant 
cost of cancelation, Where the work is advanced and 
it appears that the completed ship can be disposed of 
by the Government at a less loss than would be in- 
volved in indemnifying the contractor upon cancela- 
tion, the vessels will be completed. Where, however, 
an accurate survey indicates that the loss to the Gov- 
ernment can be held to the minimum by cancelation, 
that will be the course pursued. 

Aside from the contracts covering sixty vessels as 
to which the work is in its initial stages, it can not be 
said at the moment how many cancelations of building 
contracts will result from the board’s action. This 
depends upon the result of a survey. 

Bainbridge Colby, of the Shipping Board, stated that 
the total number of commitments for wooden steamers 
is 731. These vessels were contracted for when the 
world tonnage situation was at its most critical point. 
The extent to which the Shipping Board contracted for 
this wooden tonnage was therefore a direct expression 
of the emergency, which passed only with the recent 
signing of the armistice. The number of wooden 
steamers contracted for was beyond the requirements 
of American trades and in excess of the possible ab- 
sorption by such trades. This required a prompt 
decision whether to continue building wooden ships 
in excess of the number which could be utilized in nor- 
mal trade or whether to cancel such contracts as would 
not involve the Government in greater loss by can- 
celation than by completion. 


a eeeeenene’ 


ALLIES LOOSEN GRIP ON TRADE 

WasuHinaton, D. C., Dee. 16.—The State De- 
partment today announced that a large number 
of articles may now be exported to neutral coun- 
tries in Europe, other than Switzerland, from the 
United Kingdom, France or Italy without the 
necessity of obtaining the usual guaranties 
against reéxport. The new ruling put into effect 
by the three Allied governments named became 
effective Dec. 15. It marks the beginning of in- 
direct trade in specified commodities between En- 
tente and enemy territory after a lapse of four 
years so far as Great Britain and France are con- 
cerned, and three years in the case of Italy. 

Lumbermen have a business interest in only a 
few of the articles on, the list of exportable arti- 
cles. For example, household furnishings, fixtures 
and equipment if manufactured of wood, iron or 
steel, except upholstered furniture, are included. 
Turners’ wares of wood also are included in the 
list of articles that may be shipped to Denmark, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden and Spain for reéxport. 
Office furniture, pianos, graphophones and musical 
instruments generally and sewing machines like- 
wise are on the list. 

More important than the articles listed, of 
course, is the fact that restrictions on reéxporta- 
tion of numerous articles of common use by neutral 
countries close to Central Europe have been lifted 
by the Allies. Of course, little in the way of food- 
stuffs is to be found on this initial list. Fats, oils, 
rubber and metals are rigidly excluded, save for 
certain articles of iron or steel, such as plumbers’ 
goods not containing more than 5 percent of cop- 
per or brass. 

Since the early days of the British-French em- 
bargo and socalled long-distance blockade of Ger- 
man ports, neutral countries have complained of 
the restrictions thrown about their commerce by 
both sides, but even Sweden, generally recognized 
as sympathetic with Germany for a long time, has 


had little to say for many months in the way of 
criticism of the measures taken to shut off sup- 
plies from Central Europe, 

The lifting of restrictions on the articles named 
will be followed from time to time by a further 
loosening of the Allied grip on commerce from the 
outside. While a start now has been made, it is 
predicted that months will pass before the door 
is thrown wide open for indirect trade between 
Germany and the outside world. 

It is possible that when a large volume of Ger- 
man merchant tonnage is taken in charge by the 
Allies and America to bring foodstuffs to Germany 
a limited quantity of German products may be 
permitted to come out for trading purposes. This, 
however, is a development for the future. 





TO FURNISH FOREIGN TRADE DATA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16—The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is organizing a 
special statistical service section for the purpose 
of furnishing regular monthly tabulations of im- 
ports and exports in more detail than is contained 
in the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States. For example, where the Month- 
ly Summary shows only the total exports of elec- 
tric lamps, motors and other classes of electrical 
machinery and appliances, the new service section 
proposes to make compilations showing the various 
countries to which shipped. Statements will also 
be furnished showing details of imports by coun- 
tries not published in the Monthly Summary. 

The demand for more detailed statistics of 
imports and exports than is possible to show in 
the publications is unusually heavy at this time, 
when American manufacturers are preparing to 
extend the sales of their products in the foreign 
markets of the world, and it is the aim of the 
bureau to expand this special service as far as the 
facilities at its disposal will permit. 

Trade organizations, trade papers and commer- 
cial firms are invited to submit requests for special 
statistical information, also to’ make suggestions 
for the extension of this service. 





CONTRACTORS’ DATA CENTRALIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16—The War Depart- 
ment authorizes the following from the office of 
the director of purchase and storage: 


Several months ago, in the purchase records branch 
of the office of the director of purchase and storage, 
was organized a bidders’ file section for the purpose of 
centralizing in one office all information relating to 
contractors and bidders on supplies for the War De- 
partment. ‘This section, which has been transferred 
to the office of the director of finance, now has a for- 
midable list of Government bidders, and applications 
for a place on the list are even now coming in at the 
rate of about fifty a day. 

Records are kept on the standing of bidders together 
with their facilities for manufacture. The records also 
include a complete list of the commodities which each 
bidder manufactures and a commodities list of manu- 
facturers showing their location by zones. The work 
of the bidders’ file section helped materially both the 
War Department and army contractors, 





BEE KEEPING IN FORESTS ENCOURAGED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 16.—The possibilities 
of bee keeping in the national forests in southern 
California are being investigated by apiculturists 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the Forest Service. Dr. E. F. 
Phillips and George 8. Demuth have gone to 
southern California to investigate the subject, 
and while there will assist State authorities in con- 
ducting extension schools for commercial bee keep- 
ers at San Diego, Davis, Visalia and Riverside. 
Each one of these schools will be conducted for 
six days, and three sessions daily will be held. 


TO REAFFOREST DEVASTATED FRANCE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16.—With a bag of 
Douglas fir seed, all that could be obtained in this 
country at this time, P. S. Ridsdale, secretary of 
the American Forestry Association, sailed from 
New York for France Sunday to offer the help of 
America in reforesting the devastated areas of 
France, 

Douglas fir is the first asked for by the officials 
of the French Government, and Mr. Ridsdale esti- 
mates 50,000 trees are in the bag he takes with 
him to Europe. In Paris he will attend a confer- 
ence with French Government officials relative to 
the work. Mr. Ridsdale said: 


For collecting the seed that France will want the 
members of our association, the forestry departments 
of the various States, the Boy Scouts and other or- 
ganizations will be called upon to help. 

A million and a quarter acres of forest in the north 
and east of France have been practically wiped out dur 
ing the war. They were cut down by the contending 
armies for use in trench building, for barracks, for 
roads, for Y. M. C. A. and hospital buildings, or were 
blasted to pieces by shell fire. But the sacrifice was 
not in vain, for the great defensive value of the forests 
materially aided France and her Allies in checking the 
German drives and saving more of France from in- 
vasion by the Germans. 

The service which the American Forestry Associa 
tion and its members will consider an honor to per 
form is to aid in the restoration of these forests which 
Irance had to sacrifice under the pressure of war, 
for no other war has ever made such a call upon the 
forests for materials. 

Almost a million French people were dependent upon 
these forests for six months of the year for a liveli- 
hood, and the French Government faces a great eco 
nomic problem in providing them with resources for 
sustaining themselves until the forests are restored. 





WOOD PIPE FOR IRRIGATION PROJECT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16.—Announcement is 
made by the reclamation service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that bids will be received 
at Denver, Colo., until 2 p. m. Dee. 27 for furnish- 
ing continuous wood stave pipe for the Yakima 
Sunnyside project, Washington granger irriga 
tion district (specifications No. 175-D). 


GUIDANCE FOR BOX MAKERS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 16.—J. C. Nellis, see- 
retary-manager of the National Emergency Bureau 
of the Wooden Box Industry, is addressing the 
following circular to all bureau members: 


IT am advised by Capt. H. R. Moody, chief, packing 
service branch, purchase, storage and traffic division, 
War Department, of the following specifications for 
boxes containing frozen boned beef : 

“The package to be constructed of material measur- 
ing sides, tops and bottom 5” thick and ends %” ; 
two (2) end cleats on each box, each 2”x5%”"; boxes 
a bed iron strapped with 26 gage; iron strap %” in 
width. 

“The boxes should be approximately 24”x19%"x7” 
inside measurements. Cubic displacement approxi- 
mately 2.64 ; weight of box being approximately twenty 
(20) pounds net, contents varying in weight from 
95 to 105 pounds. Only in exceptional cases does the 
net weight exceed 100 pounds per box.” 


Container Conservation Misreported 

A recent press notice in connection with the recon- 
struction conference called by the U. 8. Chamber of 
Commerce last week stated that it was desirable to 
continue certain conservation measures put into effect 
by the War Industries Board and cites as an instance 
that in the last year 460,000 tons of steel had been 
saved by leaving the metal edges off from certain pack 
ing cases. I believed the report to be misleading and 
took the matter up with the conservation division of 
the War Industries Board. The conservation division 
advised me that plans completed or under way for 
extending the use of substitutes in place of tin con 
tainers provided for the saving of about 460,000 tons 
of steel a year, but that the program was not com 
pleted on account of changed conditions and that there 
was no record of similar saving in the packing box 
industry. 

Somewhat in this connection, it may interest you to 
know that the work of the conservation division is 
being taken over and will be continued by the Depart 
ment of Commerce. 


Export Canned Goods Boxes 
Replies to date to our Nov. 30 inquiry indicate lum 
ber intended for export canned goods boxes on hand 0: 
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contracted for as follows: Southern States, 14,650,000 
feet; lake States, 4,500,000 feet ; northeastern States, 
13,000,000 (7?) feet. The last figure is being checked 
up and may be reduced. Members are advised not tc 
order much more such lumber until further notice. 


‘‘MOVIES’’ TO AID LAND SETTLEMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16.—Recently the 
Southern Pine Association and the United States 
Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior, 
cooperated in the preparation of a series of mov- 
ing pictures in the cut-over land districts of the 
South. The pictures were made around a scenario 
depicting an attractive American girl at work in 
an office here awaiting the return of a soldier-lover 
who is doing his bit Over There. 

The plan is to have the film shown all over the 
country and in France. It has both an educational 
and a human interest value and is designed to 
further the plan of Secretary of the Interior Lane 
to have returning soldiers go on farms when they 
return and thus become independent producers. 

The films will be distributed by C. L. Chester, of 
New York. A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, accompanied W. O. Runcie, who took 
the moving pictures. 

Interest in Secretary Lane’s plan to place our 
heroes on the land, where they desire it, is rapidly 
increasing. Whether Congress will pass the neces- 
sary legislation at this session is not altogether 
clear, but strong pressure will be brought to bear 
in order that senators and representatives may 
fully understand the situation and be governed 
accordingly. 


PROGRESS OF HOUSING PROJECTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—The House has 
not yet taken action on the Senate resolution 
ordering the discontinuance of work on all Federal 
housing projects which are not 70 percent com- 
pleted. 

Discussion of housing projects and progress of 
work upon them continues. There is strong oppo- 
sition to stopping the work in many instances, but 
in cases where the work has not progressed sub- 
stantially the general feeling is that the Govern- 
ment should withdraw. 

It is quite possible that arrangements may be 
made under which municipalities or private par- 
ties will take over completed or partly completed 
projects, releasing the Government. In some cases 
Uncle Sam has merely advanced part of the cost 
of construction in the form of a loan and there 
will be no serious difficulty in reaching a satis- 
factory settlement in such cases. 

Of course, a considerable number of housing 
projects were handled directly by the Shipping 
Board and by the War and Navy departments in 
connection with war plants ete. 

There was opposition in Congress to having the 
special housing work supervised and directed by 
the Department of Labor. In fact, it was made 
clear before the legislation was passed that Con- 
gress wanted the President to appoint a man or 
hoard to handle the matter and make it responsible 
to him. He appointed Otto M. Eidlitz, who had 
followed developments from the outset as an official 
of the Department of Labor and fought for the 
legislation. This fact doubtless is largely respon- 
sible for the attitude shown on Capitol Hill in 
connection with the investigation of housing activi- 
ties by the Department of Labor’s housing bureau 
and the United States Housing Corporation. 











DISPOSE OF WORN-OUT WAR SUPPLIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17—The War Depart- 
ment authorizes the following announcement of 
its plans for disposing of materials and unserv- 
iceable or worn-out supplies: 


For the purpose of selling or disposing of unservice 
able or worn Government supplies and materials result- 
ing from the demobilization of the military forces and 
the dismantling of camps and cantonments, Brig. Gen. 
Robert E, Wood, acting quartermaster general and di- 
rector of purchase and storage, has directed that the 
Salvage division take charge of the sale of all such 
property. This property will include material which 
can not be repaired or reclaimed and made serviceable 
to the army for the purpose originally intended; and 
second-hand materials, which include materials and 
supplies that have been used and can be sold in their 
second-hand or used condition to better advantage than 
if repaired and held for subsequent use by the army. 

The salvage division in the office of the director of 
purchase and storage is to determine the method by 
which sales will be made and the conditions upon which 
bids will be received. All bids, however, are to be ac- 
companied by a guaranty deposit of at least 20 percent 
of the amount so bid, either in cash or by certified 
check. In no case will delivery of the property sold be 
made until ‘the full purchase price has been paid. 
Zone supply officers, camp supply officers and other sup- 
ply officers with the assistance of the personnel of the 
Salvage division are directed to classify the property 
on hand so that a board of survey can immediately 
convene or an inspector pass on all such property for 
the purpose of effecting its condemnation and transfer 
to the salvage division for immediate disposition, either 
by public auction or upon sealed proposals. 

A governing sales board on unserviceable property is 
to be appointed by the director of purchase and stor- 
age, This board will consist of the chief of the salvage 
division, a representative of the director of purchase, 
a representative of the director of storage, a repre- 
sentative of the director of finance and such other rep- 
resentatives from other divisions as may be deemed 


desirable. In addition, certain members will be desig- 
nated to act upon the governing sales board with re- 
spect to certain commodities in connection with which 
such members may be especially qualified to act. The 
governing sales board will act as a board of review, 
approval and direction in respect to sales of unservice 
able property. 

While this arrangement appears to be entirely 
fair and considerate toward industries that might 
be adversely affected by the sudden dumping of 
considerable volumes of surplus materials on the 
market, reports are reaching Washington that con- 
structing quartermasters in several places have 
disposed of lumber up to $5,000 in value. This 
has been done at Richmond and Norfolk and a 
few other points, and in instances the action has 
had the effect of breaking the retail market. 

A few days ago Secretary of War Baker said 
specifically that every effort would be made to 
dispose of surplus stocks in such a way as to cause 
the least possible disturbance to the market. 
Breaking the market locally may be a slight dis- 
turbance, but if the practice is followed wherever 
Unele Sam has been doing construction work it is 
very likely to result in precisely the condition Mr. 
Baker said he wished to avoid. 

It is known that some officers of the construc- 
tion division feel very keenly that the permission 
granted constructing quartermasters to dispose of 
lumber, and doubtless other materials, up to $5,000 
in value does not carry out the spirit of Secretary 
Baker’s statement. In other words, after an agree- 
ment upon the construction division had been 
reached, somebody somewhere used authority to 
sell lumber up to $5,000. 

A concern in Philadelphia that had been fur- 
nishing crating for the shipment of aircraft over- 
seas is understood to be offering to dispose of 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for about $20 a thousand 
feet which at present prices would bring $35. 





THE FUTURE OF RAILROAD OWNERSHIP 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17.—It becomes more 
and more apparent that William G. MeAdoo will 
have rough sledding in his efforts to have Congress 
extend the period of Federal control of railroads 
for five years from Jan. 1. Very pronounced oppo- 
sition is developing to the proposal. Many sena- 
tors and representatives recognize that Mr. MeAdoo 
is entirely sincere in his desire to have the tenure 
of life of the Railroad Administration extended. 
He already has tendered his resignation, and it is 
not considered likely that he will reconsider his 
decision to return to private life. 

Meanwhile, it is equally clear that the President 
is having real difficulty in finding a man to suc- 
ceed Mr. MeAdoo who comes up to the exactions 
of the office. There are many big railroad officials 
who could fill the bill very acceptably, but there 
is strong objection to turning over the direction 
of the unified transportation system to any one 
railroad official. Robert 8. Lovett, who has been 
trying to break away and return to the Union 
Pacific, is the most prominent railroad official 
mentioned in connection with the position of 
director general. 

Opposition to the extension of the period of 
Federal control is not confined to Capitol Hill. 
In fact, the several State railroad and utilities 
commissions are registering their opposition in no 
uncertain terms. Strong opposition also has ap- 
peared among organized holders of railroad secur- 
ities, as well as among railroad men in general. 

Doubtless there is some foundation for the fear 
that if the period of Federal control is extended 
the time will be utilized to demonstrate the desir- 
ability of having the transportation system con- 
tinued as a unit, or, in other words, to boost the 
game of those who would have permanent direct 
Government control or ownership. Against this 
fear, of course, should be set the fact that the 
next Congress will be Republican in both houses, 
and unless sentiment in favor of Government direct 
control or ownership should develop in an unmis- 
takable and overwhelming manner those now 
favoring this departure could not hope to get 
legislation thru. Most Republican leaders who 
have discussed the matter publicly have not hesi- 
tated to express strong opposition to a policy of 
Government ownership. 

Whatever else happens, it is predicted that the 
roads will not be returned to private ownership 
without certain remedial legislation, including 
strict regulation of security issues. Most prac- 
tical railroad men favor such legislation, but big 
jugglers in railroad securities, of course, ohject. 

The capital issues committee, affiliated with the 
Treasury Department, in its annual report urges 
that some provision be made for continuing its 
work thru some appropriate medium. Its members 
take the ground that the investing public have a 
right to know in advance whether there is sub- 
stance behind stock and bond issues floated here 
and there thruout the country. Illustrations are 
given of corporations that have succeeded in mar- 
keting millions of doliars of securities with little 
expectation that those holding them ever will re- 
ceive a return on their investment. 


BARGES FOR SOUTHERN RIVERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17.—The Railroad 
Administration is to build both wooden and steel 
barges for service on the Black Warrior River. 
Steel barges will be operated from Cordova, near 
Birmingham, Ala., to New Orleans, and a string 
of twenty wooden barges from Cordova to Mobile. 

The formal announcement of plans follows: 


Plans have been completed for providing new equip- 
ment under the jurisdiction of the United States Rail 
an Administration for service on the Black Warrior 

ver. 

There are two distinct services: One from Cordova 
(near Birmingham, Ala.) to New Orleans, and the 
other from Cordova to Mobile, Ala. The Cordova- 
New Orleans route is partly river and partly sheltered 
Gulf operation. To provide for the New Orleans serv- 
ice self-propelled steel barges 275 feet long, 49 feet 
extreme beam and 10 feet depth, with triple expansion 
engines (2), 400 horsepower each, and water tube boil- 
ers of the express type, are proposed. Such boats will 
carry 1,800 tons of coal on a 7%-foot draft and the 
proposed design contemplates a cubic capacity of about 
500 tons for merchandise freight. The estimated cost 
of such a self-propelled steel barge is about $250,000 
and in its construction about 500 tons of steel will be 
required. Four such vessels, with annual capacity 
of 175,000 tons, will be provided, 

For the enlarged Mobile service it is proposed to con- 
struct twenty wooden barges of approximately the 
type now used on the river, and three steel towboats 
with approximately 400 horsepower each. ‘The esti- 
mated cost of each towboat is $160,000 and the twenty 
wooden barges can: be constructed for $120,000. 

This represents a total expenditure of $1,600,000 
for the Warrior River system to provide an increased 
annual coal movement of 375,000 tons. 


——_—OoOor 


MUST FIGHT FOR WORLD MARKETS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—Charles Piez, now 
director general of ‘the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, in which position he succeeded Charles Kt. 
Schwab, has visions of a great merchant marine 
under the Stars and Stripes, but warns that Amer- 
ica must find the markets for its products if it 
would go into world markets. Mr. Piez says: 


Now we are in splendid shape to go and capture the 
world trade. If we want a big merchant marine, we 
must have the trade to make our bottoms valuable 
and to create a demand for ships that will utilize every 
vessel we can turn out. 

Steel for foreign manufacture, goods that are in de 
mand everywhere, can be made in America where the 
plants are intact and there has been no devastation 
und little upset by the war. In other words, it might 
be tritely said: ‘In the old days trade followed the 
flag, now the flag must follow trade,” 

You can not expect a small manufacturer employing 
from 200 to 500 hands to be able to stand the expense 
of hustling for his own markets. The Standard Oil 
Co. can maintain an extensive organization in other 
lands to get the business because of its riches. So can 
the United States Steel Corporation, the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co. and organizations of big 
business with the tremendous amount of money which 
these concerns have at their disposal. 

Isut this war has proved one thing, and reconstruc 
tion ought to bring it about. ‘The country owes it 
to the little fellow in business to go out and make a 
place for him in the sun too. A general, gigantic 
effort, thoroly nationalized, with missionaries and 
scouts everywhere, is the plan which peace ought to 
bring into being. 

The machine is already constructed-—-the Depart 
ment of Commerce, Vitalized and aware of the scope 
and the opportunity in its hands it could become 
one of the really great factors in America’s readjust 
ment to the purpose and needs of peace. 

From the standpoint of our merchant marine it is 
imperative that we get markets. It is only telling the 
truth to say that the merchant marine is only going 
to be run by us on a competitive basis, and that if we 
don’t get the business for the ships, the other fellow 
will, and his ships will prosper and ours will not. 


—_ 


REGARDING SOUTH AMERICAN EXPORTS 

WasHinaTon, D. C., Dee. 16—The War Trade 
Board today made public the following instruc- 
tions regarding the preparation of a shipper’s ex- 
port declaration for obtaining ocean shipping 
preference for exports to the east coast of South 
America: 





The attention of the exporting public is called to 
War Trade Board Ruling 363—‘Procedure for Obtain 
ing Ocean Shipping Preference for Exports to the Kast 
Coast of South America,” issued Dee, 8, 1918. 

In compliance with the requirements of this ruling 
shippers will be guided by the following: 

In order that the shipper’s export declaration may 
bear evidence of the preference to which a shipment is 
entitled, all declarations hereafter filed with collectors 
of customs covering shipments to be made to Argentina, 
Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay must bear not only the 
export license number and date of expiration, if any, 
but also the date of issuance of the license and the 
number of the shipping preference stamped thereon, if 
any. 

Upon presentation of declarations containing infor 
mation as outlined in the paragraph above, collectors 
of customs will not only number and initial the declara 
tion as heretofore but will also initial the date of issu 
ance of the license and the preference number, if any 
specific preference number has been given on the 
license. 

In instances where licenses and declarations have 
already been filed with a collector of customs, and 
where the copies of the export declaration do not bear 
the date of issuance or expiration of the license, the 
shipper may, in order to secure the shipping preference 
to which his shipment is entitled, present such export 
declaration, or number thereof, to the collector of cus 
toms, who will certify the date of issuance of the 
license (or the date of expiry). Alternatively, the War 
Trade Board, either at Washington, D. C., or at any 
of its branch offices, will, upon presentation of the 
license number, give a certificate to the shipper, indi 
cating the date of issuance of the license, 

Steamship companies have been informed that where 
the expiration date of the license is given on the export 
declaration the date of issuance of such license shall 
be considered as ninety days prior to the date of expiry. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Many Retailers’ Organizations Announce Their Aeniniiets avait” to Be Emphasized— Builders’, Salesmen’s 
and Shingle Manufacturers’ Associations Plan for Their Yearly Conferences 


Dec. 28—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Jan. 8—Lumbermen’'s Section, Toronto Board of Trade, 
Toronto, Can. 

Jan. 7—Baltimore Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
Baltimore, Md, 

Jan. 7—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Hotel 
Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn, 

Jan. 8-9—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Jan. 8-10—Master Builders’ Association of Wisconsin, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Jan. 9—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Union League, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 10—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.), 
Toronto, Can. 

Jan. 11—Loggers’ Information Association, Seattle, 
Wash, 

Jan, 14—Mississippi Valley Export Conference, New 
Orleans, La. 

Jan, 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Jan. 15—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jan. 16—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen's Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 16-17—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Klks’ Club, East St, Louis, Ill. 


Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jan. 16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jan. 17—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Jan. 17—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Kalispell, Mont. 


Jan. 20—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 


Jan. 21-23—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State 
of New York, Lroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jan. 21—New York State Forestry Association, State 
Education Building, Albany, N. 

Jan, 21-28—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Jan, 21-23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Lroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jan, 22-283—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 22-283—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Jan. 22-23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Jan, 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(of Canada), Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. 

Jan. 28—Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La, 


Jan. 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 28-30—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 29-30—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 
contractors to form national association. Planters 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 31—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Jan. 29-$1—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Jan. $1—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Feb. 5-6—Southeastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Keokuk, lowa. 


Feb. 5-7—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. Va. 

Feb. 5-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 


Feb. 11-18—lIllinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


Feb. 12—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delpnia, Pa. 

Feb, 12—BKastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Clinton, 


Feb. 12-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Feb. 18-14—Central lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Dubuque, lowa. 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 18-19—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 18-20—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 

Feb. 19—-Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven, 

Feb. 20-21—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Red Qak, Iowa. 

Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Owyhee, Boise, Idaho. 

Feb. 25—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

March 7—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

March ~—New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Mt. Madison House, Gorham. 

March 5-6—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 


March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
a. Annual meeting. 


MOUNTAIN STATES RETAILERS’ PLANS 


DENVER, CoL., Dec. 16.—Secretary R. D. Mun- 
dell, of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, announces that its annual meeting will 
be held at the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver on 
Jan. 21, 22 and 23. He is now arranging the de- 
tails of a splendid victory celebration program. 
Reduced railroad rates are promised for that week. 

The newly elected officers of the Denver Knot 
Hole Club, which will as usual entertain the mem- 
bers visiting the convention, are as follows: 


President—Charles W. Kirchner. 
First vice president—Howard Nance. 
Second vice president—O, O. Russell. 
Third vice president—J. E. Zahn. 
Secretary—Fred R. Schmidt. 
Treasurer—James G,. Noll. 


It has been decided to hold the banquet on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 22, probably at El Jebel 
Shriners’ temple. 

President Kirchner has announced the following 
committees, the first named on each committee be- 
ing its chairman: 

Banquet and menu—W. R. McFarland, J. E. Zahn, 
O. O. Russell, Frank Traylor. 

Reception—P. G. Conover, F. C. Weston, G. H. 
Waite, J. E. Wallin, C. BE. Bullen, John McGowan, 
George McDermond.,. 

Entertainment—H. BW. Aldous, Harry E. Nash, J. D. 
Maitland, J. T. W. Hall. 

Headquarters—D. H. Elder, J. W. Accola, Frank 
McLister, W. F. McCue, Walter Bates. 

Invitations—I. F. Downer, L. J. Hoenig, F. R. 
Schmidt, James G. Noll, James E, Pbersole. 

Badges—F. J. Fisher. 

Finance—W. R. McFarland, BE. EB. Aldous, I. F. 
Downer, T. H. Nance, F. J. Fisher, D. H. Hider, P. G 
Conover. 

Tickets—T. H. Nance, W. S. Hines. 





NEBRASKANS PLAN LIVE MEETING 


LINCOLN, Nes., Dec. 16.—Nebraskan lumbermen 
will hear a live discussion at the annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
the Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb., Feb. 6-7, for they 
are going to plan ways and means of selling lum- 
ber instead of allowing substitutes to get busi- 
ness away from them; to learn all they can of ef- 
fective methods of meeting catalog competition and 
winning out; and the latest and most successful 


ideas for getting new business will also be pre-. 


sented. 

Suggestions of topics for discussion will be wel- 
comed and an invitation is given every lumberman 
in the State to be present, whether or not he is 
an association member. 

It should be noted that the Nebraska Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Association will meet at 
the same time and place as the convention of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





CENTRAL IOWANS ANNOUNCE DATE 

Cepar Fauus, Iowa, Dee. 17.—Secretary-treas- 
urer Joseph Cowan of the Central Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association formally announces that 
the twenty-fourth annual convention of the organ- 
ization will be held at the Julian Hotel, Dubuque, 
on Feb. 13 and 14. It is expected that this year’s 
meeting will be the most important ever held. 





CANADIANS ARRANGE FOR ANNUALS 

Toronto, OntT., Dee. 17.—Lumbermen of. this 
section are preparing to put in considerable of 
their time during January at conventions of the 
various lumbermen’s organizations that have sched- 
uled meetings. On Jan. 3 the lumbermen’s sec- 
tion of the Toronto Board of Trade will hold its 
annual meeting, while on Jan. 10 the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association ({ne.), and the Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Bureau (Ine.), will hold their 
annual conventions and elections. The Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association has decided to 
hold its annual in February but is not yet ready 
to announce the exact date. 


_- 


OHIO PLANS UNIQUE SERVICE EXHIBIT 

XENIA, Onto, Dee. 16.—There will be many 
unique features at the 38th annual convention of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
to be held Jan. 16-18 at Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 
The program is an innovation in the lumber in- 
dustry, is daring, and should be well worth while. 
The outstanding feature will be the service ex- 
hibit, the purpose of which will be to acquaint 
the retail lumber dealer with the vast array of 
service facilities, advertising, architectural and 
trade extension counsel, display material, and what 





not which is available to him from a great number 
of sources free of charge. 

All of this material has been provided for him 
at great expense in an effort to make the retail 
lumber dealer a more efficient merchant. This 
material is also to be exhibited as a demonstration 
of the lengths to which progressive manufacturers 
will go in rendering service, even in instances in 
which there is the vagrest chance of profit to the 
manufacturer, 

It is the Ohio Association’s hope by such a dem- 
onstration to impress the retail lumber dealers of 
Ohio with the importance of the service principle 
in all their own merchandising activities. 

The convention sessions will be an explanation, 
and the exhibit a demonstration of the principle 
of service in merchandising. 

This is to counteract the still popular fallacy 
that the lumber dealer is entitled to exact a profit 
for sitting on a pile of lumber and whittling until 
his customers come and demand his goods. 

The Ohio Association is asking exhibitors to 
correlate their displays, and plan their participa- 
tion in the exhibit upon this central predominating 
theme of service. The association will be glad to 
have them display their wares, but it is much more 
interested in having them display their service 
literature, dealers’ helps and similar facilities. 

As far as has yet been ascertained there has 
never before been an exhibit of this character. 
It will be unique in contrast with the usual chaotic 
array of unrelated exhibit booths in the average 
building show. 


WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ CONVENTION 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 16.—At the Hotel Pfis- 
ter, Milwaukee, Feb. 18-20, will be held the twen- 
ty-ninth annual convention of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, and the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. of Wisconsin will 
meet there on the afternoon of the 18th. Members 
of the association are urged to bring along non- 
member competitors to the convention so that they 
may get better acquainted. ‘The secretary, D. 8. 
Montgomery, says that this will be a joyful peace 
time convention, the program for which will be 
published in the near future. 








CONNECTICUT PLANS HELPFUL MEETING 

New Haven, Conn., Dec. 16.—The program for 
the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, to be held at 
the Hotel Taft in New Haven, Feb. 19, aims to 
give practical help to dealers who face the difficult 
problems of reconstruction. Miss B. A. Lammlin, 
the secretary, expects this to be the most instruc- 
tive and beneficial meeting the association has ever 
held. Both wholesale and retail members are urged 
wholeheartedly and seriously to participate in this 
convention by informing the secretary of just what 
problems they wish to hear discussed. Plans will 
be announced as they are formulated. 


NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN SET DATE 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 16.—The Northwestern 
Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting here on 
Feb. 18, on the same day on which the 3-day ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s ,Asso 
ciation will open. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SALESMEN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 16.—The Mississippi 
Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation calls attention to the fact that its annual 
convention will be held here on Dec. 28, at 1011 
Lumber Exchange, to consider matters of unusual 
importance to its membership. 


-_ 


MASTER BUILDERS’ CONVENTION 
GREEN Bay, Wis., Dec. 18.—The seventh annual 
state convention of the Master Builders’ Associa 
tion of Wisconsin will be held in Green Bay, Jan. 
8 to 10. In view of the fact that the 1919 national 
convention of the National Association of Build 
ers’ Exchanges of the United States will probably 
be held in Milwaukee in February under the aus- 
pices of the Milwaukee Builders and Traders’ Ex- 
change and the Master Builders’ Association of 
the State, the Green Bay meeting has added im 

portance, ; 
Chief among the subjects considered will be 
safety, which will be taken up at a public safety 
meeting presided over by Sidney J. Williams, man 
ager of the accident prevention bureau of tlic 
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National Safety Council. The principal address 
will be delivered by L. D. Woedtke. 

Other features of the convention will be an 
address by Director R. L. Cooley, of the Milwaukee 
Central Continuation School, and talks by Insur- 
ance Commissioner M. J. Cleary, Madison, and 
E. M. Craig, Chicago, secretary of the Building 
Construction Employers’ Association. 





SECOND ANNUAL SHINGLE CONGRESS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 14.—Shingle people from 
Prince Rupert to Portland and from Marshfield to 
Marysville are beginning to talk about their com- 
ing big annual meeting. The Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress, which is to be held at the New Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle, Jan. 8 and 9 will sound a key- 
note of codperation. Speakers have been drawn 
from far fields. Sunny Texas is sending her well 
known retailers’ association secretary, J. C. Dionne, 
who has chosen the rather unique subject of ‘‘The 
Statute of Limitations and the Shingle Industry.’’ 
Holgate Thomas, president of the California As- 
sociated Raisin Co., will show the shingle manu- 
facturers that they have not had a monopoly on 
business obstacles, that other industries have had 
their serious problems to consider, but he will also 
describe ‘‘the way out’’ that the industry he rep- 
resents has found. H. R. MacMillan, now with 
the Imperial Munitions Board of Canada, who 
acquired his original fame as the head of the 
British Columbia Forestry Service, will speak to 
the congress on the subject of ‘‘The Possibilities 
of Exporting Red Cedar Shingles.’’ C. J. Me- 
Grath, of the Pacifie Timber Co., will share with 
his fellow shingle weavers his knowledge of ‘‘ The 
Rite-Grade Plan as an Asset to a Salesmanager.’’ 
C. C. Chapman, of Portland, Ore., will speak on 
the subject of ‘‘After Your Shingles Leave Your 
Mill.’’ ‘‘Some Early Reminiscences of the Shin- 
gle Industry’’ will be related by one of the old 
timers in the shingle business, Olaf Carlson, of 
Everett, who will tell about some of the early 
problems and experiences of a pioneer shingle man. 

A unique feature of this year’s congress will be 
a 2-hour open forum session for a presentation 
and discussion of manufacturing and marketing 
problems. J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, will preside at all 
sessions of the congress. 





EASTERN TIMBER OWNERS’ MEETING 

GoruaM, N. H., Dec. 16.—The exact date for the 
meeting of the New Hampshire Timber Owners’ 
Association can not yet be announced, but advices 
from W. H. Morrison, secretary-treasurer, are 
that it will be held some time in March, at the 
Mount Madison House, Gorham, N. H. The defi- 
nite date is expected to be announced soon. 





PREPARING FOR A HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 17.—The annual meeting 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association will 
be held at the Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, Tuesday, 
Jan, 7. Announcement to this effect has just been 
made here following a meeting of the board of 
governors. 

The annual election of officers will take place 
on the same date but will precede the annual meet- 
ing itself, which will come later during the day. 
Two nominating committees have been appointed 
to select candidates for president, first vice presi- 
dent, second vice president and treasurer, as well 
as for seven directors for three yéars. The com- 
mittee known as Boxes is composed of J. W. Me- 
Clure, chairman; 8. B. Anderson and W. A. Ran- 
som. The committee known as Flats is composed 
of R. L. Jurden, chairman; Frank B. Robertson 
and Charles B. Dudley. These committees have 
just been appointed and their report will not be 
made known for some days. 

Formal program will be announced later, but 
features of the meeting will be the address of 
President James E. Stark, which will include his 
recommendations for the ensuing year, and the 
report of J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, 
reviewing the activities and accomplishments of 
the association during the last year, the most 
remarkable in the annals of the organization in 
points of growth and complex problems arising 
from war conditions. 





THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Announcement is made from the office of Secre- 
tary F..F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, that the semiannual meeting of 
its board of directors will be held in Chicago Fri- 
day, Jan. 24. The meeting promises to be one of 
the most important held in the history of the as- 
sociation, as it comes at a time of transition from 
war time activity to the period which will show 
what will develop in the way of peace time pros- 
perity. So many general readjustments vitally 
affecting business generally and the hardwood 
trade specifically must be discussed that the mem- 
bers will not find any of their time lagging. At 


the meeting the directors will decide the time and 
place for the next annual meeting, which will be 
the twenty-second annual. Chicago has no surety 
of the next convention, as several other important 
hardwood centers are out after Chicago’s scalp in 
that regard. 

The association, notwithstanding.the war, grad- 
ually shows progress. Since the annual last June 
the association has added 73 members, while mem- 
bership losses have not been 30 percent of the 
gross gain. The association now has 972 members 
and association officials hope to bring the member- 
ship to 1,000 before the next annual. The recog- 
nition by the Government of the inspection rules 
of the association has not only added prestige to 
the organization but also has been a help in keep- 
ing the inspection force busy and intact during 
the war period. 

At the request of the Government the associa- 
tion recently placed before its members an official 
questionnaire requesting figures touching the vol- 
ume of their annual outputs. The object of the 
request is a dual one, it being the desire to gain 
the information not only for statistical purposes 
but also as a distribution guide in connection with 
war work. Tho the war has ended, officials of the 
association testify that there is permanent need of 
the data covered by the questionnaire, as the re- 
quirements of peace, as they pertain to lumber at 
least, may prove even greater than those of war. 
Most of the returns from the questionnaire have 
been received at the association offices and the 
tabulation shows the annual output of the mer- 
chandising element of the organization to be 
5,907,000,000 feet of hardwoods, figures based en- 
tirely on accomplished production and not on mill 
capacity outlines. The figures are a compilation 
of reports from 1,010 mills. 


—~ 


ALABAMA MILLMEN PLAN FOR PEACE 
_ New Organs, La., Dec. 16.—A general meet- 
ing of lumber manufacturers from Alabama-west 
Florida territory is scheduled to be held at the 
Gay-Teague Hotel, Montgomery, Ala., on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 19. The call for the meeting, sent out 
by Messrs. H. H. Snell, J. G. MeGowin and J. H. 
Eddy, says in part: 

There has never been a time in the history of our 
industry when we have had to face such a situation as 
the present, and never a time when it was so important 
that we come together for the purpose of studying our 
problems and working out their solutions. The mobil- 
izing of our resources for war was easy compared to 
reorganizing and readjusting business. There can be 
nothing that should take precedence of this meeting. 

In addition to consideration of the general con- 
ditions surrounding the lumber industry, the Mont- 
gomery meeting will give special attention to the 
project to establish a lumber statistical bureau 
in Alabama. Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes of 
the Southern Pine Association will be one of the 
principal speakers. 








INDIANA HARDWOOD MEETING 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 16.—A big boost is 
planned for the activities of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association as the best means 
of celebrating the twentieth annual convention, 
which is to be opened with a business session at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, at 2 o’clock 
Thursday, Jan. 16. There is being prepared for 
this business session a very interesting program. 
The convention will close with a banquet in the 
Riley Room at 7 o’clock. 





OREGON FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 16.—The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is advised by Hugh Henry, secretary of 
the Oregon Forest Fire Association, that the an- 
nual meeting of the association will be held at the 
Imperial Hotel, Portland, on Friday, March 7. 


eee 


YELLOW PINE MEN TO HOLD ANNUAL 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec. 16.—Members of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association have been 
advised of the selection of Jan. 15 as the date for 
the second annual meeting of the association. The 
meeting will be held in Cincinnati, where the ex- 
ecutive offices are located, and will convene at 10 
a. m., at the Sinton Hotel. 

In his notice to members Executive Secretary 
W. L. Goodnow advises them that in order ade- 
quately to discuss and handle matters of interest 
to the southern pine wholesalers the meeting will 
be largely devoted to business problems. Beyond 
the regular reports of officers and committees there 
is no set program for the meeting. Reports will 
be made by the president, Dwight Hinckley, of the 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., Cincinnati; by the 
executive secretary and treasurer; and by the com- 
mittees of the association. There will also be a 
discussion of matters bearing on the future of the 
southern pine wholesale business, to conclude with 
the election of officers for the ensuing year. 

Because of the importance of the trade situa- 
tion it is particularly urged that every member 
attend, and bring others interested. 


Secretary Goodnow also directs the attention of 
the members to the fact that the annual meetings 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
and of the Union Association of Lumber and Sash 
and Door Salesmen will be held the three days 
after the date for his association, and that there 
will be a demand for hotel accommodations. As 
many of the members of the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association will desire to remain over for 
the other conventions, he urges them to make early 
hotel reservations, at the Sinton, Gibson, Havlin 
or Metropole, direct or thru the executive secre- 
tary. 


WHOLESALERS SEE PROSPERITY 


Massachusetts Association Annual 
Hopeful—A Profitable Meeting 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 16.—A prosperous 1919 for 
the lumber industry, with a tremendous develop- 
ment of dwelling house and farm building con- 
struction, was predicted at the annual meeting and 
dinner of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association (Inc.), held Dec. 11 at Young’s Hotel. 

Following the dinner, which was served at 6 
p. m., H. W. McDonough, the retiring president, 
spoke of the support given to the Government’s 
Liberty loan campaigns. He also dealt with the 
difficulties that had been encountered by members 
in connection with the war time restrictions on 
shipments, and the codperation given by the asso- 
ciation to the Railroad Administration. He asked 
for the continued codperation of members in meet- 
ing the difficulties that might be expected in the 
period of transition to a peace basis, pointing out 
the great value the association had been to mem- 
bers. Mr. McDonough looks confidently for times 
of great prosperity. 

Arthur Moore, the secretary, told of the emer- 
gencies that had been met during the year, espe- 
cially as regards traflic conditions, and expressed 
gratitude to the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, especially to Mr. Phippen of the 
traffic bureau, for assistance rendered. Mr. Moore 
also spoke of the responsibilities placed by the 
Government on commercial associations, and of the 
constructive nature of the work that may be done 
by the association to codrdinate the efforts of the 
Government with those of business men. 

The chief speaker of the evening was 8S. A. Lin- 
nekin, of Babson’s Statistical Bureau, who an- 
alyzed the outlook for construction, He said that 
construction work for commercial purposes could 
not logically be expected, because of the large 
expansion of plants during the war, but that as 
the construction of homes had been suppressed 
greatly since the war began the market for homes 
during the coming year would be large. People 
were coming to value essential things such as a 
good house to live in, and the buying power of 
the would-be small house owner was never larger 
than at present. There would be a breathing spell 
following the war activity, but after the first half 
of 1919 there would be a general tendency to as- 
sist in reconstruction by private enterprise. A 
number of charts were exhibited by Mr. Linnekin 
to illustrate and reinforce his arguments. 

W. 8. Phippen, traffic manager of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, spoke on 
the traffic situation as it affected the lumber in- 
dustry and predicted that the railroads would be- 
fore long be soliciting freight. W. W. Schupner, 
manager of the credit bureau, gave an interesting 
talk on the possible effects of the Atlantic City 
conference, 

Prediction of heavy curtailment in spruce out- 
put was made by T. H. Shepard, of the Shepard 
& Morse Lumber Co., because of labor troubles, 
influenza and other causes. 

Harry C. Philbrick, a Boston lumberman, told 


‘of his experiences in working in the various de- 


partments of the Government during the war, as- 
sisting in procuring lumber for war purposes. 

E. Carleton Hammond was admitted a member 
of the organization. Resolutions were submitted 
by William Bacon on the death of Waterman A. 
Taft and were unanimously accepted. 

Officers elected were: 

President—-H, M. Bickford. 

Vice president—Wells Blanchard. 

Secretary—Arthur M. Moore. 

Treasurer—HE. C. Hammond. 


Delegate to Massachusetts Chamber of Commerce— 
Martin A. Brown. 


Delegate to Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America—William EB. Litchfield. 


Directors—H. M. Bickford, Wells Blanchard, B. C, 
Hammond, Martin A. Brown, H. W. McDonough, Will- 
iam Bacon, Donald F. Cutler, C. F, Leatherbee, R, H. 
Stevens, H. C. Philbrick, Wendell M. Weston. 

BABA 


AnD now 50,000 Douglas fir trees are being 
carried to France (as seeds) to be grown on waste 
land by cheap labor and compete with our own 
Pacific coast. Couldn’t we have our own Douglas 
fir patented, or copyrighted, or something? 
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SOUTHEASTERNERS CONFER 


North Carolinians Hold Monthly Meet- 
ing—Discuss Big Problems 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


RicHMOND, VA., Dee. 17.—Good attendance and 
keen interest in all matters coming up for atten- 
tion characterized the regular monthly meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association held at the 
Reuger Hotel here today. ‘There were fifty-five 
persons present, representing Virginia and the 
Carolinas. The discussions generally were full of 
interest, enjoyable and profitable. A rather large 
addition to the membership roll was made. 

President Camp called the meeting to order at 
10:30 o’clock, and asked Traffic Manager Strobel 
to present his report, which outlined work done 
in the log rate case and in connection with pro- 
posed increase in belt line switching charge at 
Norfolk ete. He urged members to send in freight 
hills to be audited. After some discussion ‘the 
convention voted to endorse the resolutions adopted 
at the recent reconstruction congress at Atlantic 
City with regard to return of railroads to private 
ownership and Government control of telegraphs 
and telephones. 

Chairman Hume, of the costs and values com- 
mittee, then reported, stating that contributions to 
the first weekly report of cut, shipments and 
orders were most gratifying and urged members to 
continue sending information. He outlined the 
value of cost reports and said he believed this work 
should continue after the removal of Government 
supervision of prices. He also advised the asso- 
ciation to compile a price list, or base list prices, 
with view to reéstablishing the relative value of 
various grades existing previous to the war, which 
have been greatly disrupted by Government super- 
vision. He further recommended the employinent 
of an auditor or statistician on cost data, which 
members should have in order to do business 
intelligently. There was some discussion concern 
ing workmen’s compensation insurance in Vir- 
ginia, and sentiment was expressed in favor of 
mutual companies to carry risks. The attention 
of the North Carolina committee was called to 
the fact that a compensation bill -will be presented 
at the January session of the legislature of that 
State and that action should be immediately taken 
to present a bill favorable to the industry, as labor 
elements were already preparing a bill for presen- 
tation. The suggestion was made that a bill along 
the lines of Virginia’s law, or a better one, be 
put thru if possible. The South Carolina members 
were also urged to look out for compensation meas- 
ures, with view to protecting their interests. It is 
probable that if a compensation measure is passed 
in North or South Carolina, lumbermen here will 
form a mutual company to carry their own insur- 
ance. After some discussion the report of Chair- 
man Hume’s committee was adopted. 

Charles Hill was then called on for a report of 
the recent mass meeting of lumbermen held in 
Chicago. He said that right now buyers did not 
want to buy and that it is foolish to try to force 
them either by cutting prices or otherwise. He 
outlined the light stocks on hand at mills which he 
represents thru the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion, their reduced production, and poor prospects 
for additions thereto. He said he did not believe 
it to be financially possible for mills to sell at 
lower prices than now prevail, if they know their 
manufacturing costs. He further stated that he 
was not going to sell any lumber for one month 
and intended to cireularize the trade, giving the 
facts that prompt this action and informing them 
with regard to manufacturing costs with a view to 
dispelling from their minds the impression that 
because prices have advanced millmen have secured 
correspondingly high profits. 

John M. Gibbs then gave his impressions of the 
Atiantie City meeting, which he thought accom- 
plished a great deal of work of a constructive 
nature, and believed that much good will result 
therefrom. 

The subject of export trade, in which many 
members are keenly interested, was next discussed 
thoroly, and a committee was appointed to attend 
a meeting to be held in Chicago about Jan. 20 to 
consider this feature. The committee is composed 
of Messrs. Camp, Millard, Hume, Hill, Fetty, 
Montague, O’Brien, Kiser and Roper. It will 
report at the next meeting of the association. 

The following concerns were elected to member- 
ship in the association: Akers Lumber Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Charles- 
ton, 8. C.; Farr-Barnes Lumber Co., Columbia, 
8. C.; M. T. Blassingham & Co., Norfolk, Va.; 
L. & W. Lumber Oo., Rockingham, N. C.; J. F. 
Jennings, Bamberg, 8. C., and Hunter & Saner, 
Prosperity, 8. C. 

It was decided that the present dues of 8 cents 
a thousand feet a month shall remain in effect 
during 1919. The executive committee submitted 


the present budget for approval of the members. 

General Counsel F. 8. Spruill reported with re- 
gard to work done in connection with the revenue 
bill, stating that many changes have been written 
into the bill by the Senate committee, and that 
an amendment would be offered Dec. 18 by Sena- 
tor Randall, applying as basis for excess profits 
tax, at fair valuation, property owned March 1, 
1913, the same as applicable to the income tax. 
He strongly urged members to communicate with 
their representatives in Congress requesting them 
to support the Senate bill. The association also 
sent telegrams to senators from Virginia and the 
Carolinas, urging their support of the bill and its 
adoption as amended. 

A committee of three was appointed to confer 
with Government officials as to the disposition of 
surplus lumber left at various points upon the 
cessation of hostilities, in order that action detri- 
mental to lumber interests may be avoided. The 
next meeting of the association will be held in 
Richmond on Jan. 23, when report on export trade 
will be made by the committee appointed to attend 
the Chicago export trade conference. 

Following adjournment, luncheon was served, at 
which General Counsel Spruill said that:as the 
emergency bureau had been closed up—for which 
purpose a meeting had been held the preceding 
evening—the members of the bureau desired to 
present tokens of esteem to the officials of the 
bureau who had given so generously of their time 
and had done such good work during the war. 
He then presented John M. Gibbs and G. L. Hume 
each with a beautiful watch and L. D. Tanner with 
a stickpin. 


TORONTO WHOLESALERS MEET 


December Conference Interesting— Rail 
Matters Leading Subject 





Toronto, OntT., Dee. 16.—The December meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Inc.), held here Dee. 13, was one of the most 
interesting and best attended the association has 
held. A, KE. Clark presided, and among special 
guests present were O. C. Beale, of Australia, who 
had been in Kurope as a trade representative for 
Australia, and Hugh Macdonald, assistant secre- 
tary of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

The transportation committee was instructed to 
take immediate steps to oppose the efforts being 
made by the railway companies to secure permis- 
sion from the Board of Railway Commissioners to 
increase the stop-off charge from 1 to 2 cents a 
hundred, and from a minimum of $5 to $8 a ear, 
and to consider the charge of $3 a car for recon- 
signment within the Toronto terminals. 

It was resolved that the Canadian Railway War 
Board’s ruling effective Jan. 1, placing transpor- 
tation charges on a cash basis, ‘‘is of such a dras- 
tic and arbitrary character that if it is allowed 
to become operative serious hardships will fall 
upon the shippers. We therefore ask the Dominion 
Government to suspend it.’’ Copies of the resolu- 
tion were sent to the board, to the Government, and 
to the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 

It was reported that the Seaman Kent Co. for- 
merly of Meadford, Ont., and now of Toronto, had 
joined the association, and that the Fesserton 
Timber Co. (Ltd.) had expressed its wish to be- 
come a2 member, bringing the membership list to 
thirty-three. 

Frank Kent, of the Seamen Kent Co., drew 
attention to the great opportunities ahead in con- 
nection with European reconstruction and the de- 
velopment of trade in Canada and in Great Britain. 
Mr. Beale spoke of the task ahead of the lumber 
industry. Hugh Macdonald dealt with the steps 
taken by his association to aid the Government’s 
reconstruction program, 

An important motion was passed that members 
should submit to the secretary each month a list 
of their unsold stocks showing dimensions and 
classifications, such lists to be compiled by the sec- 
retary and the totals reported to members, with 
the object of keeping each member informed as to 
the market and promoting inter-trading among 
membe*'s. 

The Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion had requested that the wholesalers endeavor 
to draw up some definition of the legitimate field 
of the wholesaler to avoid friction over sales to 
consumers, and the committee on trade relations 
was instructed to hold a meeting with a similar 
committee from the retailers. 

W. C. Laidlaw, chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the cost of carrying on the 
wholesale lumber business, reported that the com- 
mittee had concluded that the business was so 
varied that it was unpractical to determine such 
cost, and accompanied his report by figures ob- 
tained from an investigation of conditions in the 
United States. 

The annual meeting will be held on Jan. 10. 


SOUTHERN CONGRESS CLOSES 


Handles Many Matters of National and 
International Moment 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Dee. 14.—The Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, which has been meeting here 
since Monday, came to a close yesterday with the 
election of officers, which resulted as follows: 

President—-Judge Robert Worth Bingham, Douis 
ville, 

Honorary presidents—United States Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher, Florida, and John M. Parker, New Or 
leans. 

Vice presidents—Gov. Richard I. Manning, South 
Carolina, and Mayor James H. Preston, of Baltimore. 

Treasurer— William H. Saunders, Washington. 

The new directorate is composed of the follow- 
ing members from the different southern States: 

Alabama—Thomas KE. Kilby, Anniston, governor 
elect, and Otto Marz, Birmingham. 

Arkansas—-William EF, McCombs, of New York and 
Arkansas, and C, R. Breckenridge, Fort Smith. 

Florida—Duncan U. Fletcher, 

Georgia—Harvie Jordan, Monticello, and Carl Espey, 
Savannah, 

Kentucky—Robert Worth Bingham, Louisville. 

Louisiana—John M. Parker, New Orleans, and Jo 
seph KE. Ramsdell, Lake Providence, 

Maryland-—-Clarence J. Owens, Riverdale, and Mayor 
James H. Preston, Baltimore. 

Missouri—John G. Lonsdale, St. Louis. 


North Carolina—-John H, Small and Albert I. Tate, 
High Point. 


Oklahoma—Robert L. Owen, 

South Carolina—Richard I. Manning. 

‘Tennessee—Leland Hume, Nashville. 

Texas—George W. Littlefield, Austin. 

Virginia—S. T. Morgan, Richmond, and Thomas 5%. 
Southgate, Norfolk. 

West Virginia—G. A. Northcutt, Huntington, and 
J.C, McKinley, 

District of Columbia—-William H. Saunders, Wash 
ington, 

In view of the fact that important international 
matters will be centered at Washington in the next 
year, it was thought advisable to hold the next 
meeting at the national capital. 

Resolutions embracing a program of nation-wide 
importance were adopted. This program includes 
the indorsement of the Bankhead measure, which 
provides for an annual appropriation for five years 
of $100,000,000 for improved roads thruout the 
country; the full development of the American 
merchant marine; a general revision of railroad 
rates and the improvement of conditions on which 
these rates are based; the connecting of the in- 
land waterways along the Atlantic coast; general 
stimulation of land enterprises; expansion ot for- 
eign trade relations; improvement of traffic facili- 
ties at the Gulf ports; extension of the uses of 
the Panama Canal; approval of the plans for the 
proposed Florida canal; extension of the system 
of rural credits so as to provide short-term credits; 
establishment of branch reserve banks in foreign 
countries, and the fuller utilization of the re- 
sourees of the South. 

In an address last Wednesday, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels declared that tho the day of isola- 
tion of the United States had passed and the coun- 
try must concern itself henceforth with world prob- 
lems, this country had no intention of giving up 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

C. E. Roberts, vice president of the National 
City Bank of New York, outlined the country’s 
financial position as developed by the world war. 

That there are almost limitless opportunities 
open to the United States to expand its foreign 
commerce was the substance of addresses made at 
the session of the congress on Wednesday morning 
at the Southern Hotel. Those who voiced these 
opinions were John Hays Hammond, mining en 
gineer; Congressman L. C. Dyer, of Missouri; 
John Barrett, director general of the Pan-Amer 
ican Union; Congressman J. Thomas Heflin, of 
Alabama; Congressman Lemuel P. Padgett, and 
M. Francois Monod, who read a paper prepared 
by M. de Billy, French high commissioner to the 
United States. 

Among the resolutions passed on Thursday was 
one asking that the executive -officers of the con- 
gress be directed to investigate the desirability of 
sending a commercial commission to Europe, the 
Orient and Latin America for the purpose of 
setting up direct trade relations from southern 
ports. 

Another resolution, unanimously adopted, advo 
sated economic reforms in the handling of Amer 
ican cotton, asking that the Federal reserve banks 
be requested to instruct their member banks to be 
as liberal as possible in making loans to farmers 
on cotton warehouse receipts at reasonably low 
rates of interest. 

Resolutions appealing for an increased produc- 
tion of foods and asking that the rate system ot 
railroads be so adjusted that the southern ports 
and producing districts shall have the advantages 
in transportation to which they are ‘entitled were 
also adopted. 
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SASH AND DOOR WHOLESALERS MEET 


Make Preparations for Brisk Trade at Good Prices and Propose Plans to Meet Labor Situation, Traffic and 


The annual meeting of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association, held in Chicago on Thursday 
and Friday of this week, was well attended and 
full of interest. The sessions were held in the 
Congress Hotel. President A. J. Siegel being 
prevented from attending, the opening session 
was called to order at 10:30 a. m. by Secretary 
A. P. Smith. IF. J. Moss, of the American Sash 
& Door Co., Kansas City, Mo., was elected chair- 
man, 

The convention then listened with interest to 
the able report of Secretary Smith, which dealt 
largely with problems of the reconstruction pe- 
riod. Stating that he was an optimist on the 
general situation confronting the trade he pro- 
ceeded to present some of the cheering factors 
as he saw them. Unlike some industries, there 
has been no war inflation in the building busi- 
ness. On the contrary, it has been restricted to 
the smallest possible limits, and naturally its 
rebound and response to normal conditions will 
be all the greater for that reason. Stocks in the 
hands of dealers thruout the country, said Mr. 
Smith, are the smallest in a long time. There 
never has been a time when labor has had such 
a surplus from wages as now for investment in 
homes if wisely guided. Farmers, too, are ex- 
ceptionally prosperous. 


High Wages not Disadvantage 


Touching upon the question of wages he said 
that while they have soared to unheard of heights 
the advance is practically worldwide, citing some 
instances of wages paid to workmen in other 
countries, so that so far as production costs are 
concerned this country is not at a disadvantage. 
‘There is,’’ said Mr. Smith, ‘‘a widespread dis- 
trust of present commodity values, but any mate- 
rial decline in the near future seems unlikely, 
because of the basic elements governing these 
values, such as railroad rates, wages ete.’’ The 
acceptance by American industry of principles 
that were once deemed revolutionary was seen 
as a favorable sign of the times, while the sound- 
ness of our finances, backed by the Federal bank 
system, and our vast national wealth, evidenced 
by the outpouring of money for the four Liberty 
loans, affords ample ground for confidence and op- 
timism. Citing the noteworthy utterances of 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., and Charles M. Schwab 
at the recent reconstruction congress at Atlantic 
City, Secretary Smith said that ‘‘the war has 
realized in the world a new spirit which will be 
manifest in the future relations of labor and 
capital.’? 

The secretary then read a letter from Louis 
Wuichet expressing his regret that he could 
not be present to speak upon the subject of shop 
lumber, assigned him by the program, but 
summed up the situation as he saw it in the preg- 
nant phrase ‘‘shop is shop.’’ Chairman Moss 
thereupon called upon Earl Morgan, who said 
that he could see no prospect of lower prices in 
view of the conditions surrounding the produc- 
tion of shop lumber in the West, the 8-hour day, 
shortage of labor ete. In his opinion, indications 
point to a limited production of shop for some 
time to come. Prices of course will be largely 
governed by demand, but he believed that there 
would be ample demand to maintain present 
values. 

Organizing for Problems Ahead 


The principal feature of the morning session 
was an address by Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the keynote of which was the 
necessity of organizing and codrdinating indus- 
try for effective codperative action in the solu- 
tion of the problems that lie ahead. Laying the 
foundation for the application to American in- 
dustry of the principles of codperation and co- 
ordination, Mr. Wheeler first discussed world 
relations, saying that never again will the United 
States be able to think and act alone in the solu- 
tion even of so called domestic problems. The 
period of isolation and the avoidance of ‘‘en- 
tangling alliances,’’ however valid that advice 
may once have been, is forever past, and the 
United States must hereafter act as a member of 
the family of nations in all matters that affect 
humanity at large. The vision of American busi- 
ness men must be broad enough to embrace ideals 
and courses of action that lie outside of their 
own individual affairs, for these larger affairs af- 
fect and react upon every branch of business and 
industry. International, political and economic 
issues can not be divorced. Passing to a more 
intimate consideration of the problems directly 





Other Reconstruction Problems 





affecting American business, Mr. Wheeler urged 
a thoro organization of all industries, first within 
the industries themselves, then perhaps into re- 
lated groups, and finally embracing all indus- 
tries which thus would be able to speak with a 
united voice upon subjects concerning the indus- 
trial and business welfare of the nation. He sug- 
gested no detailed plan of action, contenting him- 
self with sketching the broad outlines. 

His statement that for months the public has 
been told that it was its patriotic duty to ‘‘stop,’’ 
but that now it should be told that it is its patri- 
otic duty to ‘‘start,’’ was roundly applauded. 
‘«This,’’ said he, ‘‘argues the need of codperation 
participated in by all industries having any rela- 
tion to building, in order that an effectual cam- 
paign of education may be conducted.’’ 


Government and Railways 


Touching upon the subject of government 
ownership of railroads he said that if American 
business does not express itself upon the proposi- 
tion to extend the period of control five years it 
will be impossible to ‘‘unscramble’’ the situation 
then, and that permanent Government owner- 
ship would probably be the result of such inac- 
tion. Inasmuch as the bridge must be crossed 
either now or five years hence he was in favor 
of crossing it now, and said that the united 
voice of American business should be heard upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Wheeler’s address was received with pro- 
longed standing applause and commendatory re- 
marks by the chairman. 

Chairman Moss then introduced John R. Johns- 
ton, president of the Johnston Brokerage Co., 
Pittsburgh, who spoke on ‘‘Conditions in the 
Window Glass Trade.’’ Mr. Moss remarked that 
the commodity discussed, notwithstanding its 
transparency, is one that the sash and door fra- 
ternity find it hard to see thru. 

Mr. Johnston said that the enforced war cur- 
tailment of 50 percent had proved a good thing 
for the manufacturers, in view of the decreased 
demand due to building restrictions during the 
war period. Stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers are probably as low as they have ever 
been, he said, and jobbers’ supplies are likewise 
well below normal, and with reduced production 
certain there need be no question as to the prob- 
able trend of prices. He said that he believed 
the demand will exceed the expectations of the 
trade, as he looks for great activity the latter 
part of 1919 and for several years thereafter. 
Mr. Johnson believes that the export demand 
will be large, basing his conclusion upon numer- 
ous inquiries already received, which will exert 
a great influence upon the domestic market. The 
situation, in his judgment, warrants the conclu- 
sion that present prices will hold firm, or pos- 
sibly make some further advance. 

G. L. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, chairman of the 
war service committee of the millwork industry, 
told of the work accomplished in furnishing ma- 
terials needed by the Government. His report 
also invited discussion and recommendations 
looking to the formation of a national associa- 
tion embracing the sash and door industry of 
the entire country. At this juncture Secretary 
Smith read a letter from John G. Whittier, of 
the construction division of the army, highly 
commending the services performed by the war 
service committee. 

A. J. Phinney, of the Iroquois Door Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., presented a brief report covering the 
meeting of the National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries held recently at Atlantic City, 
and referred to the plans under consideration by 
that organization for launching a nation-wide 
‘“‘Own Your Own Home’’ campaign. He recom- 
mended that the association maintain a member- 
ship in the federation. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Phinney presided at the afternoon session, 
calling first for the report of the labor commit- 
tee, which was presented by C. B. Towle, of Lin- 
coln, Neb., at the request of W. E. Curtis, chair- 
man of the committee. In connection therewith 
Mr. Towle submitted a copy of John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr.’s labor creed, which was read by Sec- 
retary Smith, and which had aroused much in- 
terest at Atlantic City. 

Following the labor report Mr. Moss read the 
prospectus of a very interesting and compre- 
hensive profit sharing plan which his company 
purposes to put into effect beginning with the 


new year. The essence of the plan, which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to present more 
fully at an early date, is as follows: Recognizing 
that all elements of production and distribution 
fall into the two divisions of capital and labor, 
the latter being defined as ‘‘ human effort,’’ either 
manual or mental, the plan purposes a profit 
return to each in proportion to its investment. 
Before figuring any profits, capital is deemed en- 
titled to interest return based upon current rate 
for safe investments, in other words, what it could 
earn in the open market. Labor likewise is 
deemed entitled to its primary return, in the 
form of wages, based on what it is worth in the 
open market. The profits then are to be divided 
pro rata according to the respective investments 
of capital and labor in the business, and divi- 
dends will be paid in cash to the workers, both 
factory and office, at the end of the year just as 
they are to the stockholders. In other words, it 
is intended that each worker, from the highest to 
the lowest, shall share in the profits in exact 
proportion to his contribution to the success of 
the business. Minor points, such as adjustments 
in ‘‘lean years,’’ were also explained in detail. 

The Chair next appointed the following com- 
mittee to prepare and present resolutions: F, J. 
Moss, Gen. L. C. Boyle, N. L. Godfrey, G. L. 
Curtis, J. Earl Morgan and J. M. Farrell. 

Successful Association Advertising 

The report of the trade extension and publicity 
committee was next presented by H. A. Sellen, 
chairman, of Chicago. This showed that the 
campaign for promoting the sale of storm sash 
and doors, in which about $15,000 was spent in 
advertising, had proved successful, notwith- 
standing the drawbacks of unseasonably mild 
weather, restrictions on building, and the high 
cost of storm sash, which was stated to be 48% 
percent above the price of last year. Reports re- 
ceived from dealers showed increased sales rang- 
ing as high as 400 percent in Indiana while a 300 
percent increase was scored by Buffalo (N. Y.) 
dealers. The report closed with the reeommenda- 
tion that $50,000 be appropriated for advertis- 
ing in 1919, 

Committees Make Reports 


The report of the membership committee, H. 8. 
Knox, chairman, showed that fifty-five concerns 
are now members of the association. 

As Chairman G. E. Roraback, of the traffic 
committee, was confined to his home by the pre- 
vailing epidemic, his report was read by Samuel 
Frier, traffic manager of the association. 

The report of the committee on manufacturing 
costs was presented by Chairman E. J. Curtis, 
whose conclusions were that selling costs can not 
be lowered as long as materials and labor remain 
at their present level. He was followed by Mr. 
Moss, who’said that orders for special work 
should not be taken at prices that did not yield 
a fair profit, otherwise there are three losses sus- 
tained: First, on the order itself; second, on the 
work crowded out by accepting the order; and 
finally, to the industry by helping to break down 
the market. 

The report on credits and collections, presented 
by E. T. Erickson, of Chicago, revealed a wide 
diversity of opinion with regard to terms of 
sale. From forty-two questionnaires sent out 
twenty-five replies were received, representing 
almost as many different views. Mr. Erickson 
said that it seemed a question whether the will 
of the majority of members can be made the 
custom of the trade, but he felt that some uni- 
form basis should be established. 

H. 8. Knox then reported briefly for the com- 
mittee on lists and standards, and his report was 
followed by discussion from the floor. 

The annual banquet, an account of which will 
appear in next issue, was held Thursday evening 
in the Florentine room of the Congress Hotel. 

BOBBLE 

BULLETIN No. 1, entitled ‘‘ How to Start a Train 
ing Department in a Factory,’’ issued by the 
training and dilution service of the Department 
of Labor, will be found of practical value by man- 
ufacturers employing women’s labor or contem- 
plating doing so. It was prepared before the 
signing of the armistice for the purpose of aiding 
emptoyers in training the great number of women 
workers that were expected to be required in the 
industries, had the war continued. Many of the 
suggestions, however, especially those relating to 
safety precautions, sanitation and hygiene, dress 
ete., are equally applicable to plants employing 
women on normal, peace time work. 
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Bonds 


Commercial Paper 


We finance lumber companies by 
the outright purchase of timber 
bond issues and of straight six 
months notes. 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


Securities 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can _in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 


St. Louis, Mo, Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Wholesalers Attack Centralized Purchasing—Plans for Reforesting European 
Areas—Loyal Legion to Continue Organization 









OBJECT TO CENTRALIZED PURCHASING 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Dec. 16.—By direction of 
Dwight Hinckley, president of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, the members are being 
circularized by Executive Secretary W. L. Good- 
now on the proposal of the Railroad Administra- 
tion for a centralized system for purchases of fir 
lumber, and urging them to act promptly in pro- 
test of an extension of the system to southern 
pine lumber. Action is based on the following, 
received by Mr. Hinckley from the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


A centralized system of fir lumber purchases has 
been instituted by the Railroad Administration on all 
lines west of the Mississippi. We have filed vigorous 
protests against centralized purchasing. Fearful of 
this being extended over all forest products with all 
railroads. Suggest therefore you have wires vigor- 
ously protesting this policy sent from as many sources 
as possible to John Skelton Williams and your senators 
and congressmen, Advise action you take. 


The letter from headquarters to the members of 
the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association says: 


We feel that it is important that each and every 
member of our organization should comply with the 
request made in the foregoing message by wiring their 
respective senators and representatives opposing the 
movement, as well as wire objections to John Skelton 
Williams, comptroller of the currency and director of 
the division of finance and purchase of the United 
States Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C, 

Should a centralized power be extended to the pur- 
chase of yellow pine, as well as to other woods, as has 
been done in fir, it would prove very detrimental to the 
interest of the wholesaler and would mean that the 
purchase of all railroad material would be placed under 
the control of centralized emergency bureaus. 





FORESTERS TAKE PATRIOTIC MEASURES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 17.—The Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association held its annual meeting last 
week and enthusiastically endorsed the plan to 
plant ‘‘hero trees’’ and ‘‘ hero groves’’ as a fitting 
and practical memorial to the returning soldiers 
as well as to those who did not return. All the 
1918 officers were reélected. Reports showed that 
34 out of a total of 66 Pennsylvania State forest- 
ers and 21 out of 37 students at the State Forestry 
Academy had entered the service of our country. 
It was also reported that 14,500 acres of forest 
had been added to the State reserves during the 
last year, making a total of 1,020,973 acres of 
State forest. The State has promised the French 
Government 4,000,000 seedlings to be used in re- 
foresting the areas devastated by the war. 





CO-OPERATING ON LAND SETTLEMENT 


WasuinetTon, D. C., Dec. 16.—A. G. T. Moore, 
of the Southern Pine Association, who last week 
assisted in presenting to F. McManamy, of the con- 
struction division, Railroad Administration, the 
contentions of the lumber industry with regard to 
bulkheading of cars for lumber shipments, went 
from here to Charleston, 8. C., to attend a con- 
ference of officials of the Southern Settlement De- 
velopment Association, called by Hon. 8. Davies 
Warfield. The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation will discuss questions concerning the re- 
organization and refinancing of the association and 
its future operation as a cooperative body financed 
jointly by the railroads operating thru the cut- 
over land districts of the South and the land 
owners, 





SAYS EUROPE NEEDS AMERICAN LUMBER 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 16.—Kurope’s needs for 
American lumber were emphasized by Col. Henry 
S. Graves, formerly in charge of the American For- 
est Regiment in France, in an address before the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association at its annual 
meeting. Col. Graves pointed out that more than 
1,000,000 acres of forests have been ruined by shell 
fire in the fighting zone of France, while back of 
the lines the use of timber for war materials has 
depleted the supply to such an extent that the short- 
age will be serious for at least twenty years. Great 
Britain’s supply of timber has been practically ex- 
hausted, the forests of Belgium have been gutted 
by Germany, Italy has no available timber left, 
Portugal and Spain have been drained of timber 
and even Switzerland has contributed heavily. 
The speaker showed that whereas formerly west- 
ern Kurope was accustomed to look to Russia, Nor- 
way and Sweden for lumber, the United States 
could now afford to export lumber, if the enter- 
prise were planned according to a carefully pre- 
pared program. He suggested that the Allies get 
together and work out a world program for dis- 








tribution. He also urged a definite program of re- 
forestration at home, altho the war has not serious- 
ly depleted the American timber supply. He sug- 
gested the establishment of nurseries all over the 
country to supply the stock for reforestration, 

Dr. H. H. York, of Brown University, a well 
known pathologist, spoke on ‘‘ Recent Observations 
on the White Pine Blister Rust.’’ 

The sollowing officers were elected: 

President—Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton. 

Vice presidents—Charles L. Ayling, Barnstable; 
Frederick G, Crane, Dalton; Harold E. Sweet, Attle- 
boro; Dudley L. Pickman, Beverly; James D, Avery, 
Shelburne Falls; Nathan D. Bill, Springfield; Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Amherst; Mrs. Fred H. Tucker, 
Newton ; Stephen M. Weld, Dedham ; George M. Briggs, 
Plymouth; Mary Lee Ware, Boston; John B. Thayer, 
Lancaster. 

Secretary—Harris A. Reynolds, Belmont. 

‘Treasurer—LErnest B. Dane, Brookline. 

Executive committee for three years—Frederick 
Caulkins, Medford; Loring Underwood, Belmont. 

Trustee of permanent fund for three years 
M. Weed, Boston. 


Auditor for two years—H. Wadsworth Hight, Win- 
chester. 


—George 





LOYAL LEGION HOLDS CONVENTION 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 14.—Four hundred dele- 
gates representing the 25,000 members of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen in the 
Inland Empire held a convention in Spokane this 
week. The principal purpose of the convention 
was to determine the peace policy of the legion, 
and by a vote unanimous except for one voice it 
was determined to continue the organization on 
the same basis as at present. 

Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, head of the spruce 
production division of the army, who conceived 
and organized the order among the employees and 
employers of the Northwest, presided over the 
session, 

The delegates present represented four sections 
of the order, covering the territory of eastern 
Washington, eastern Oregon, northern Idaho and 
western Montana. The districts of the region are 
known as Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12, the first eight 
districts being located on the coast, west of the 
Cascades. 

Among the speakers at the session were Col. 
C,. P, Stearns, City Commissioner Charles A, Flem- 
ing, Rev. W. J. Hindley, Capt. M. E. Crumpacker 
and A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co. 

_Four employers and four employees for each 
district were named as boards of control, the 
thirty-two men to constitute the central council 
which will meet in a short time to determine the 
permanent peace structure of the four L’s. A levy 
of 50 cents a member among employees and em- 
ployers, to be paid by the employers, was assessed 
for the purposes of defraying expenses of the 
organization, this assessment to take the place of 
regular dues to be established by the central 
council, 

The convention closed with a banquet at the 
Spokane hotel in the evening. 

In his address to the convention General Disque 
said in part: 

I presume the same personnel will continue to ad- 
minister the affairs of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen until such time as it will no longer 
require the services of the present officers and men 
in charge. I hope to continue with the organization 
until they feel and I feel that it is functioning per- 
fectly. Then I promise to step out. 

I think the legion is one of the greatest steps in 
modern life looking toward the solution of industrial 
problems following the war period. It is progressive, 
uptodate and democratic. Both employers and em- 
ployees have an equal say in the organization. They 
adjust their difficulties with satisfaction and justice 
to both sides, and both sides knowing this always 
abide faithfully by the action of the entire body. That 
is genuine service and regular patriotism, 

Many industrial organizations thruout the nation 
would do well ‘to copy the legion in the handling of 
their industrial problems. We have a_ wonderfully 
efficient system based on equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none. The loyalty of the men is what 
has made it so distinctly successful. 





RETAILERS APPOINT COMMITTEES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 16.—President Pay- 
son Smith of the Northwestern Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association has appointed standing com- 
mittees as follows: 

Program-——Arthur H. Barnard, chairman ; 
Critten, R. F. Duncan. 

Railroad—aA. F. Wrbsky, chairman. 

Forestry—P. M. Parker, chairman, 

Publicity—aA. S. Bliss, chairman. 

Statistical—T. T. Jones, chairman, 


yeorge W. 


The chairman of each committee is authorized 
to select his associates. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 





St. Louis Exchange and Memphis Club Elect Officers — Buffalonians Chica: 


Trade Discounts 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 16.—H. J. M. Jorgensen, 
head of the Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing Co., 
was elected president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, at the annual election held Saturday 
evening, Dec. 14. 

Other officers elected at the same time were: 

First vice president—J. V. Rush, Moffatt, Bowman & 
Rush. 

Second vice president—W. E. Hyde, Hyde Lumber Co, 

Secretary-treasurer—J, Staley Williford (reélected). 

Directors—C, L. Wheeler, J. W. Wheeler & Co.; 
Robert Cooper, Memphis Band Mill Co., and Frank A. 
Conkling, Korn-Conkling Lumber Co. 

The club donated $100 to the Misses Corring- 
ton who have charge of the permanent offices of 
this organization on the second floor of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 

Refreshments were served during the evening 
and talks were made by several members, notably 
8. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Co., and 
Karl Palmer, of the Ferguson Palmer Co. (Ine.). 

Mr. Anderson had only recently returned from 
the reconstruction conference at Atlantic City and 
he gave the members of the club the consensus of 
opinion regarding the outlook for business. 

Mr. Palmer believed that wages would have 
to be readjusted as the first step in the lowering 
of commodity costs. He urged greater efficiency 
but doubted the wisdom of trying to maintain 
prices on the high level now prevailing. 

The new officers of the club will be installed at 
the next regular meeting of the organization. 


—_— 





LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE ELECTION 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Dee. 19.—The board of directors 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, who 
were elected at the annual meeting on Monday, 
assembled today and chose the following officers: 


President—Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager 
of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Thomas KE. Powe, Thomas E. Powe 
Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—R. BE. McKee, St. Louis representative of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Secretary—Roy M. Edmonds. 


The meeting was held at the American Annex 
Hotel and was attended by the outgoing officers 
and directors. An auditing committee was ap- 
pointed to check over the accounts of the exchange. 





THOMAS C. WHITMARSH ; 
President 


The selection of Mr. Whitmarsh as president is 
regarded as an ideal one, as he is one of St. Louis’ 
most progressive lumbermen. Altho still a young 
man, he has had more than thirty years’ expe- 
rience, in the lumber business and has been con- 
nected with a number of organizations as an 
executive head, doing constructive work in each. 

He began his career as a boy with O. T. Lyons & 
Sons, Sherman, Tex., as a driver of a 1-mule team. 
Later he went to Kansas and entered the employ 
of R. Buchanan, operating a southern pine mill at 
Thornton, Ark. Next he went to work for the 
Sulphur Lumber Co., at Sulphur Springs, Tex. 
Later he returned to Kansas, entering the service 
of the Pacific Express Co. 

In 1891 he became connected with William 


Buchanan at Texarkana. When the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., one of the largest wholesalers 
of southern pine, was organized in 1893 Mr. Whit- 
marsh was made general manager. In 1898 the 
offices of the company were removed to St. Louis. 

At one time Mr. Whitmarsh was president of 
the Yellow Piners, an organization of St. Louis 
lumbermen, and was also a president of its suc- 
cessor, the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis. He 
was president of the St. Louis Traffic Club in 1917 





R. BE. McKEE ; 
Treasurer 


and during his term of office he organized the 
National Association of Traffic Clubs of America, 
of which he is still president. At one time he 
was chairman of the board of the Mercantile Club. 
He is a life member of Hoo-Hoo. 


Str. Louis, Mo., Dec. 16.—This was election day 
at the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. All 
members of the exchange voted on the boards of 
arbitration and appeals, while those in the various 
divisions voted separately on representative chair- 
men and directors. The various tickets, as pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dee. 7, 
were elected, the only contest being for the posi- 
tion of representative director of the hardwood 
division, which elected Thomas E. Powe over KE. H. 
Wiese. The voting was light. 

Within the next week the following representa- 
tive directors will meet: Fred Moehlenbrock, of 
the Charles Naber Lumber Co., Division A, retail- 
ers; Thomas EK. Powe, B, hardwoods; R. EK. McKee, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., C, southern pine manufac- 
turers; and Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general mana- 
ger for the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. They will 
elect a president from among their own numbers, 
also a secretary. 





BUFFALO LUMBER EXCHANGE MEETS 


Burra.o, N. Y., Dec. 18.—The Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange at last Saturday’s meeting appointed a 
committee of three to draft resolutions on the 
death of Maurice A. Wall, who according to report 
died of wounds sustained in action in France. The 
committee consists of W. L. Blakeslee, M. 8. Burns 
and H. A. Plumley. A report will be made at the 
next meeting. 

The exchange unanimously approved of the plan 
of the educational department of the city for the 
erection of new school buildings at a cost of 
$8,000,000. Superintendent Hartwell, head of the 
educational department, says the schools are 
greatly needed. 

This meeting took up the old vexed question of 
trade discounts. It was reported that certain 
mills, especially on the Pacific coast, were insisting 
on a reduction of the discount to 1 percent, pay- 
ment to be made on receipt of stock. The custom 
has been 2 percent on ten days’ time. It was 
stated that the claim of the coast mills that the 
change was justified by the slower movement of 
shipments was not a fact. Cars travel as fast as 
ever. One speaker disposed of the matter by 
saying that he was continuing the old practice 
and whenever the shipper made trouble he gave the 
latter no more orders. 

Another question considered was that of taking 
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of inventories. This will soon be the principal 
business of the lumber trade. Some lumber, at 
least, has not advanced during the year, and the 
point to be settled is whether a slight discount of, 
say, 5 percent, would cover the depreciation. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





While but little increase in actual volume of orders 
is noted by the majority of sash and door manufactur- 
ers and jobbers, everyone is looking for a good business 
in the spring. Stocks in the hands of retailers, as well 
as of wholesale distributers, are smaller than for a 
long time, but there is not much apparent disposition 
to replenish stocks just now, this condition being no 
doubt due in large measure to this being the season 
for taking inventories. After the first of the year, too, 
dealers can size up the situation better with regard 
to prospective building and will be more disposed to 
place orders for the spring trade. 

Architects and contractors report considerable in- 
crease in inquiries and in actual business placed, which 
augurs well for the coming season. Locally the situa- 
tion is quiet, but optimism prevails. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are running light, 
with very little business actually in sight, but the sash 
and door men seem confident of a good year ahead. 
Contractors predict that city building activities will 
be resumed on a large scale in the spring, and a good 
country business also is expected. Country yards in 
the territory served by the twin cities are said to be 
low on sash and door stock and the larger buyers will 
doubtless be placing their orders early in anticipation 
of possible price advances, 

The activities of factories of Cincinnati and vicinity 
are expanding, but still continue to be far below normal. 
There has been considerable buying of poplar for ac- 
count of these factories, but more to increase stocks 
against the expected demand than for current require- 
ments of the trade. Labor conditions are slow to im 
prove, but at most of the factories it is reported that 
workmen are returning about as fast as their services 
are required, 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report a slightly increasing 
business in staple stock, and are doing some figuring 
on specials, for work held up by the war. Local archi- 
tects say that the outlook for spring building never 
was better. 





Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men do not report 
any material change in trade conditions during the last 
week. Here and there some private work is in progress, 
but it does not as a rule call for large quantities of 
material, and it is unlikely that there will be any 
general resumption of building activities until after 
the first of the year. 


Business is reported quiet at the San Francisco sash 
and millwork plants. Production is about normal for 
this time of year at the door factories in the bay region. 
Business in finished doors is not very active at the 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills, but the output of open sash and white pine door 
stock in the cutting up departments is increasing now 
that orders for cut stock are coming in again. The 
box factories are busy on citrus fruit boxes and other 
packages. The mills are shipping right along, but not 
heavily. 

The storm door and sash trade continues to be the 
chief feature with the Buffalo (N. Y.) factories, tho 
the mild weather has checked the demand the last 
week or more. A favorable outlook for building busi 
ness next spring is reported, when much more labor 
will be available for carrying out building projects. 

A slight improvement is noted in the sash, door 
and millwork situation at St. Louis, Mo. The call for 
lists has been greater and a number of additional 
contracts are floating about, but still there is no strong 
tone to the demand and not much activity is expected 
until after the first of the year, 

eee eee 

BETWEEN 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 chests are re 
quired annually for India’s tea crop. The wood re- 
quired for these chests is of a very special kind, con- 
taining no sap which would corrode the lead in which 
the tea is packed ; being free from any odor, which tea 
would readily absorb, and well seasoned, as tea usually 
is hot when packed, and unseasoned wood would warp. 
India grows much timber suitable for this purpose. 





A REVIEW OF THE RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS OF CHICAGO 


(Concluded from Front Page) 


where it was necessary to furnish 100,000 feet of 
maple flooring on a hurryup war order. It was 
impossible to get more than four wagonloads of 
this material daily, as the coneern furnishing the 
lumber had only one tallyman who was capable 
of measuring hardwood flooring. The correction 
of this situation lies wholly within ourselves. The 
return of the soldiers from cantonments and 
abroad will furnish us abundant material if we 
offer sufficient inducement. We should establish 
a standardized and adequate wage seale and de- 
mand a standardized quality and quantity of work 
therefor. Obviously, this method will secure a 
more intelligent class of workers. 

This leads the discussion to the last and most 
important factor in the handling and merchandis 
ing of lumber; namely, that of credits. 

If there has been any department of our opera 
tions which has been mishandled it is this. The 
credits made by the dealers in Chicago have al- 
ways been more or less bad. This was not due so 
much to individual bad judgment as to a competi 
tion for business which did not take into account 
the actions of one operator with another. Until 
the last two years we have had no credit bureau 
which would afford any enlightenment as to the 
actual indebtedness of customers to the various 
lumber dealers or other material concerns which 
contributed to the building operations in Chicago. 
We use the word ‘‘contributed’’ in its largest 
sense, as that is what actually has been done in 
a great many instances. A decided improvement 
in this has been effected. 

After war was declared on Germany practically 
all residence and apartment building came to an 
abrupt close. This action revealed the condition 
of the accounts of the yards which were largely 
engaged in this department of lumber merchandis- 
ing, and the revelation was indeed a very un- 
pleasant one. A large number of the builders 
engaged in the construction of apartments has 
always been a class with little or no capital. The 
structure was usually erected on a piece of land 
which was donated to the builder under the guise 
of a second mortgage. After the mortgagee had 
stated the amount he would loan on the building 
it was left with the material men to fill up the 
gap. In short, for the last fifteen years, or dur- 
ing the time when the construction of apartment 
buildings was a great outdoor sport, the lumber 
yards and other material dealers in Chicago have 
contributed several million dollars to the upkeep 
of the men who were supposedly creating a greater 
Chicago. From a eivie standpoint this action on 
the part of the material dealers may have been 
commendable, but it was mighty poor business. 
It is not extravagant to say that 50 percent of 
the equities in the apartment buildings of Chicago 
was created by the retail lumber dealers and the 
other dealers in building material. 


A close-up view of the men to whom we have 
been selling our goods, when they were brought 
‘*to book’’ on their indebtedness, proved con- 
clusively to most of us that had we known our 
customers as we should our eredits would have 
been less extensive. The writer recalls an inter- 
view he had with one of these so called builders 
who had suceessfully carried to completion a struc- 
ture which he was fortunate enough to dispose of 
at a price in advance of its cost. When asked 
how he was able to carry on a transaction of this 
kind he stated ‘‘that his wife had six dollars and 
he did the talking.’’? This man differed from the 
majority of his kind, as very few of his class 
marry women with money. 

The building of apartments has been an adven- 
ture rather than an investment. Those of us who 
were carrying apartment builders from year to 
year were forced to face the issue in all its naked- 
ness when the corporation and war taxes were im- 
posed. We might fool ourselves as to the value 
of our accounts and bills receivable, but it was too 
costly to fool Uncle Sam. As a result we believe 
the accounts receivable of the yards of Chicago 
today approach more nearly one hundred cents 
on the dollar than at any other time in their his- 
tory. The losses referred to seem peculiar in view 
of the fact that the public in general believes that 
material dealers had a better class of accounts, 
or were in shape to make better credits, than any 
other kind of business, on account of the lien law, 
and this might have been true had not the pro- 
visions of the law been expanded to the breaking 
point. We depended on it to some extent in sell- 
ing our lumber and immediately forgot to use it 
in the collection of our accounts. The theory of 
the law is good in this—the value of the property 
on which a building is erected is enhanced by the 
improvement, but the psychology of the origin of 
the law gives it another turn. We might almost 
suspect that our legislators considered that we 
were unable to conduct our business as business 
is generally conducted, thereby making us a ward 
of the State by giving us a protection afforded 
no other business. The result has not been good 
and we naturally ask the question if the lien law 
were abolished would we not be on a much safer 
basis in extending credits? 

The business dogmas of the past no longer reach 
the level of the highest economic thought nor 
satisfy the common instincts of self preservation. 
We are entering a better era, where dusty faiths 
will be abolished and a broader vision given busi- 
ness as a whole. 





THE NATIONAL Forest Reservation Commission 
has aequired 55,000 acres to add to the public 
domain, a part of which is in the southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains, and forty acres situated in 
Hardy County, West Virginia. 
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THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 

It is Christmas, sure enough, and a Christmas 
that’s the stuff, and it finds us mighty glad 
and very merry; 

We have won the blooming war, as we always have 
before, and the kaiser’s contemplating hari- 
kari. 

And the boys are coming back, ev’ry loyal lumber- 
jack; we are getting ready now to meet ’em, 
greet ’em. 

We are proud of all the lot, ev’ry soldier we have 
got, for the Hun has found he can’t defeat 
7em, beat ’em. 

It is Christmas time again, and we’ll have a 

Christmas then, such a Christmas as we 

haven’t never, ever; 

We’ll have turkey and all that, in the cottage and 
the flat, and have speeches, ev’ry man’s 
endeavor clever. 

We’ll have mistletoe to hang o’er the heads of all 
the gang, and the Yankee girls are here for 
mating waiting. 

Lock the office and the shop, let the little matters 
drop—it is Christmas time, the time for 
celebrating! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


RocuesteErR, N. Y., Dec. 11.—All went merry as 
the justly celebrated marriage bell at the Roches- 
ter Club last night, where a number of lumbermen 
and their friends gathered informally and sud- 
denly. Honest, we are going to stay away from this 
town for a while, because it always interferes so 
with the lumber business; and the lumber busi- 
ness just now is nothing to be interfered with. 
But it is convalescent, and just as soon as folks 
get tired waiting for prices to come down it is 
going to boom. The war has been over a month 
now, but we haven’t observed any marked slump 
in the price of rooms, or butter, or eggs, or taxis, 
or dubonnets, or any of the other necessities of 
life. So why lumber? 

Among those present to the last were Charles 
C. Beahan (christened ‘‘Doe’’), Roy B. Dow, 
Charles Allen, Sam R. Cornish, William J. Erdle 
(who sang), Charles Johnson, C. R. Kelleran and 
C. B. Ostrander. Need we say that a pleasant time 
was had? We need not. Whenever we feel a de- 
sire to be fed and watered we come to Rochester, 
and Rochester always makes good. 

Today Doc Beahan presided and introduced us 
to five or six hundred Rochesterriers at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. With Doe on our left and C. C. 
Harper, president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York, on our 
right, and Charlie Allen and the Rochester lumber 
trade forming a smoke sereen in our front, we were 
prepared to do our worst—and did. Our old pal 
Billy Campbell, who sells furs instead of firs and 
dresses the ladies instead of the lumber of Roches- 
ter, was present, as were also the Swans, who saw 
to it that no bricks or percolators were thrown. 
After it was over Doe slipped us out of a side 
door and on to the Empire State Express, and there 
were no casualties. 

At the Rochester Rotary Club doin’s Tuesday we 
plumped into those two good (no, not too good, 
but plenty good enough) lumbermen, L. C. Fleming 
and R. J. Colvin, of the Colvin-Fleming Lumber 
Co., hardwood wholesaler. 





Rog, N. Y., Dec. 12.—It was Ben Beach, and 
not Julius Caesar, who made Rome famous. Thru 
a lack of proper codperation among the statesmen 
of the community Julius made a bad finish; but 
Ben makes good finish, sash and doors, and pur- 
veys lumber to this fair city. He used to be pres- 
ident of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York (Ben, not Julius) and 
is known wherever he is known. The Beach Lum- 
ber Co. really operates two yards here, its upper 
yard and its lower yard. It carries its uppers 
at the lower yard, and its lowers at the upper. 
Half way between is the Beach mill, a millwork 
establishment where they make pretty nearly every- 
thing, even money. At the lower yard is the glaz- 
ing department. In the old days Ben used to do 
a wonderful glass Lusiness; the town had a vol- 
unteer ‘fire department, and Ben and his two 
nephews belonged to it. Them was the happy days. 

In knocking around the country and poking our 
nose for news into other men’s yards we are always 
looking for new and interesting sidelines for re- 
tail lumbermen, as well as helpful hints like the 
above, as how to help the glazing department, for 
example. We found one at Ben’s yard. He op- 
erates a storage warehouse, where railroads store 
uncalled for freight and individuals store furniture, 
some of which also seemed uncalled for. On ac- 
count of the income tax law we shall not reveal 


how much that storage sideline paid the Beach 
Lumber Co. in profit last year, but if you knew 
you would turn one of your sheds into a storage 
warehouse. Ben stores everything there but eggs. 
He has found that storing stuff in which .other 
people have the investment, and for the storage of 
which they pay rent, beats holding a lot of high 
priced scoots yourself and getting no rent what- 
ever. Not that the Beach Lumber Co. does not 
carry a complete stock. It does. It has the lum- 
ber to build anything from a doghouse to more 
stately mansions, O my soul. 

We were most glad to make the acquaintance of 
Mr. Samuel H. Beach, better known as ‘‘ Harry,’’ 
Ben’s brother and president of the Rome Savings 
Bank. He was in the lumber business for years 
and years, and then, strange as it may seem, the 
banking business seemed to offer possibilities. 
Harry recites Kipling and is in great demand as 
a public speaker. - Dozens of places where he has 
appeared are demanding that he come back—are 
even daring him to come back. But his directors 
won’t let. him go. 

Business in the lumber business doesn’t always 
come in large lots, as you may have noticed or 
observed. One day when Harry was in the office 


of the yard a farmer lady came in and wanted . 


to know if they had any Georgia pine. Sure. Was 
it the real pitch pine? Sure. Would he mind 
showing her a sample of the real pitch pine? 
Harry went out into the shed and found a piece 
with a big pitch spot right in the middle of a long 
board. He carefully sawed it out and bore it in 
for the lady’s inspection. ‘‘How much is it?’’ 
the customer asked. Harry gave her the price 
per M. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘all I want is just this 
piece. I heard that if you boiled a piece of real 
pitch pine it made a perfectly splendid cough- 
cure, ”” 

The other lumber concern in Rome (they are 
both big ones) is the wholesale and retail business 
of the Edward Comstock Co. (Ine.). Mr. Com- 
stock is one of the pioneers of the New York lum- 
ber trade. He told us he had been in the lumber 
business fifty years. The concern operates a big 
yard and mill. Arthur McKee is manager of the 
retail department. If you ever attended a New 
York meeting you will know him. 

Ben Beach, by the way, is president of the 
Rome Chamber of Commerce, the right thing for 
a retail lumberman to be in his community. The 
secretary is Lester Bush, who used to be an in- 
dustrial reporter on the Youngstown (Ohio) Tel- 
egram and is naturally industrious. 

Rome is a town of which many mighty inter- 
esting things might be said. 
copper of the country is here manufactured into 
wire and things. The town is on the site of old 
Fort Stanwix, the fort that never surrendered. 
When Burgoyne was trying to split the American 
revolutionists and St. Leger and his Indians were 
trying to join the British it was Fort Stanwix 
that stood them off, under Brig. Gen. Gansevoort. 
The Rome Club now stands on the spot. But we 
must move off the spot and on to Utica. 





THE NEW STAR 
that gleamed on Bethlehem on an ancient 
night, 
Jewel of God’s diadem pointing out the way, 
Brighter now it seems to burn, with a clearer light 
1’en than bade the wise men turn where the 
Saviour lay. 


Star 


Still upon the East it gleams, all the changeless 
years, 


Sign be ee of dreams, dreams of weeping 


Hidden ¢ oft by mists of hell, hidden oft by tears, 
But a blazing sentinel in ‘God? 8 time again. 


Now behold another star, sister star of thine, 
Shining clear and fair and far on the heavens’ 
breast : 
God a star has given thee of a new design, 
And the lamp of Liberty blazes in the West! 





RANDOM 
First of all, we wish you a very Merry Christ- 
mas! 
A lot of fellows in Indiana have been over in 
Ohio doing their Christmas shopping. 


You may be popular now, but if you don’t be 
long to the Red Cross you won’t be long. 


There is a dentist in Utica named ‘‘Yule.’’ Our 
idea of a Merry Christmas isn’t a dentist. 
What makes Bill Hohenzollern sore is that 


Woodrow Wilson will eat that Christmas dinner 
of his in Paris, 


Ten percent of the - 








Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mitl Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 











S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 




















Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


2 Cars 13 to 17’’ Gum Box Boards, 
Write us for stock sheet and prices. 
316 Railway Exchange, 


Gum—Poplar—Oak 
2 to 3 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
MERL LUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. 
CHICAGO 


1 Car 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 
FOR 2 Cars 9 to 12’’ Gum Box Boards, 
SALE 1 Car 8-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
250,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 Log Run Plain Oak. 
S 
Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 
Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO0., Mos, Point, Miss. 


Exporters of 
200.000 Feet Grher Mills Long Leaf 


Naive neny th Co., Howi- 


; , Van Cleave, i 
Mise. "Wieser Pointe: Yellow Pine 
Cate ddvers fancier! Gang Sawed Rift 


Moss Point, Miss. Flooring a Specialty 








S.E. MORETON, Pres. M.J. HALE, Sec'y & Treas, R. D. MORETON, V-Pres. 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yejlow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 











Shows the cost 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY §foms '° cost 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. in leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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SS 
Uniform Quality, Millwork & Grades | 


are Guaranteed you in 


| DREsseD CY PRESS | 


Write for Prices and Information 


Black River Cypress Co. 


GABLE, S. C. 
i Yy 














Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


Poole Bros. * Gn in &* 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


Soft Short Let Yellow Pine 














LOUISIANA 


Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 
[ Tip, Butt 
or Length 


Piling of Any | with of 
without Bark 
You Will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 






































Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


S——————_—_____ 














C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, V. P. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 
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Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 
bd Long Leaf 
Calcasieu ¥2i5.82.. Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 

















POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Yellow Pine 











: LONG LEAF 
Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
ae. Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building J 


Chie Value YELLOW PINE 
We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd, WESTLAKE» 

















HIGHWAYS MUST MEET MODERN TRAFFIC NEEDS 





Road Builders Recognize Motor Truck as Permanent Factor—Users of Trucks 
Tell of Substantial Savings Effected 





REAL HIGHWAYS IS NATION’S NEED 


Oue of the leading subjects discussed at the joint 
meeting of the American Association of State Highway 
Ofiicials and the Highways Industries Association, held 
in Chicago last week, was the eifect of motor truck 
traflic upon the highways of the country. The prevail- 
ing sentiment, despite some reactionary utterances, 
was that roads must be constructed to meet modern 
conditions, rather than that a policy of restricting the 
use of the highways to vehicles ot limited weight be 
adopted. As one speaker put it, “ne motor truck 
is here to stay and the highways are here to stay; 
therefore they must leain how to live together.” ‘Ihe 
tendency of the times is toward greater capacity, 
especially for long distance hauls, and even higher 
speed than at present. A speaker at the convention 
advocated the enactment of laws restricting the 
capacity of motor trucks traveling the public highways 
to three tons, with load limit of three tons; making 
the maximum road burden six tons, and increasing the 
speed, which he said would result in moving the same 
amount of freight as could be carried by trucks of 
greater capacity running at lower speed, ‘his, in his 
opinion, would cause less damage to the roads than 
would the use of heavier trucks. His position was 
promptly and effectively combated by a road engineer 
who showed that light trucks run at high speed do 
far more damage to a road surface than is wrought by 
the heaviest trucks in use, equipped with tires of 
broad tread, or pneumatic tires, run at moderate speed. 

It is apparent that only by the construction of roads 
built to withstand modern highway traffic conditions 
can enterprise and initiative along the lines of motor 
truck transportation be encouraged and the cause of 
good roads permanently be advanced, Just as the 
automobile has brought the question of good roads to 
the front and made it a live issue, resulting in untold 
benelit to the entire population, so the advent of the 
motor truck has emphasized the necessity of real roads, 
not makeshifts over which wagons and pleasure cars 
may safely travel but from which modern freight- 
carrying vehicles must be barred or their capacity 
restricted. his country certainly possesses the engi- 
neering ability and all the material resources for build- 
ing highways that motor trucks of any necessary capac- 
ity can run over. They will cost real money, of course, 
and we must learn to think and talk in billions, instead 
of millions, when planning for roads legislation of 
national scope. We have appropriated billions for war, 
and we can appropriate other billions for highways, 
which in the last analysis are not an expense but an 
investment, every dollar of which will come back to the 
farmer in improved marketing facilities, and to 
the ultimate consumer in the reduced cost of 
living. Without motor trucks the last year, 
when railroad facilities, except for freight des- 
tined for war purposes, were at times almost 
paralyzed, the cost of living would have soared 
to unexplored altitudes. Trucks were used to transport 
to market vegetables, milk and perishable foodstuffs of 
all kinds, in enormous quantities. They were even 
used, and are still being used, to haul live stock to the 

















TRUCK LOADED FOR A LONG HAUL 


central markets. At one of the important stock yards 
centers over half of all the hogs received duringa period 
of several weeks were brought in by motor trucks, 
specially double-decked for that purpose. This is true 
to a greater or lesser degree at every one of the big 
markets. Without this means of transportation of live 
stock during the time the railroads were so terribly 
congested the country would surely have had to go 
meat-hungry, and prices would have soared beyond the 
reach of any but the wealthiest classes. 

In the opinion of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN the 
question of modern highways thruout the country is 
one of the most important that confronts Congress, 
legislatures and the people at large. With thousands 
of first-class engineers returning from France, and 
other thousands of men who have gained skill and 
experience in road building in the battle zone, under 
the most difficult conditions imaginable, the nation 
will make a huge mistake if it does not utilize the 
tremendous asset they constitute, by affording these 
men opportunity to put their hard-won skill and 





knowledge to practical use in the construction of an 
American system of highways that shall be the wonder 
and the admiration of the world. 





PLEASURE CARS USED AS TRACTORS 

The accompanying photograph shows a light pleasure 
car put to a good service as a tractor, used for handling 
lumber in the yard of the Bienville Lumber Co., manu 
facturer of southern pine lumber at Forest, Miss. The 
company uses two of these light cars in this way, with 
very satisfactory results. J. R. Mitchell, secretary of 
the company, says that the two cars and trailers take 











IMPROVISED EQUIPMENT PROVES USEFUL 


the place of six mules formerly required for this work, 
effecting a very considerable saving. The trailer ap 
parently is improvised from the rear wheels and axle 
of an ordinary wagon. 





COOPERAGE CONCERN SEES BIG SAVING 

An interesting letter has been received from the 
Export Cooperage Co., Leslie, Ark., which recently 
installed a 344-ton Mack truck. The company writes 
in part: 

“We have given the truck a fair trial, operating it 
for three days hauling stave bolts from Harriet to 
Marshall, a distance of ten miles. We made two trips 
a day, hauling 14% tons of bolts a trip, or three cords 
a day. ‘The price for hauling by wagon is $10 a cord. 
This experiment was made over a dirt road, which is 
in fair condition, with a number of grades that are 
probably 10 percent. We find that the truck will 
handle its capacity on a 10 percent grade on any solid 
road. 

“The truck has not been operated sufficiently long for 
us to furnish any detailed statement or comparison of 
cost of hauling, but it is our impression that trucks 
will effect a great saving wherever the roads are suit 
able for their operation.” ‘. 

“We have found trailers very valuable in handling 
certain classes of material where it is possible to ship 
continuously from a given location the same kind of 
material. Under these circumstances we keep a truck 
in motion practically all the time, as while it is hauling 
one load on a trailer another trailer is being loaded 
ready for its return trip.” 





CONTRACTOR IS PLEASED TRUCK USER 


The Casper Ranger Construction Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
recently increased its motor truck equipment by the 
installation of a 34%4-ton Knox unit, made by the Knox 
Motor Associates, Springfield, Mass., together with 
three trailers. This equipment was installed for use 
at the ship yards in Quincy, Mass., where the company 
had a contract for building dwellings for the ship 
workers. This concern has been using motor trucks 
for about eight years, with constantly increasing 
satisfaction. The following extracts are quoted from 
a letter recently written by the company to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

“The hauling conditions which confront a contractor 
are probably the worst that a motor truck ever has 
to encounter. We send our trucks distances of thirty, 
forty, and even a hundred miles, over all kinds of 
country roads and grades. Moreover, the sites of the 
building operations are often soft and muddy. In 
spite of these severe conditions we have found that 
our trucks, with the right kind of drivers, almost 
invariably come thru with flying colors. 

“The value of the motor truck, in our experience, has 
been due to several primary reasons, foremost among 
which may be placed the saving of time. There is no 
waiting for the railroads to secure and place cars for 
the loading of equipment or stock, nor is there danger 
of shipments being held up along the road, as so fre- 
quently happens when shipping by rail. 

“As to economy, we have proved to our own satis- 
faction that within a moderate distance it is cheaper 
for us to ship our equipment by truck than by rail, 
on account of the fact that we have to load and unload 
only once, whereas formerly when shipping by rail we 
had to load on a team and then on a car, and reverse 
the operations at destination. There also is economy 
in man power, and, probably most important of all, 
material and equipment are delivered to our jobs when 
they are needed, and it is not necessary to keep large 
gangs of men waiting for equipment or supplies on 
account of the failure of railroads to make delivery 
when expected.” 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








FRENCH MINISTRY FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

The creation of entirely new administrative depart- 
ments of the Government of France has been made 
necessary in order to cope with the tremendous task 
of reconstruction and reorganization of the country 
and its industries. As early as November, 1917, 
Premier Clemenceau established the Ministry of the 
Liberated Regions in order to rebuild all the liberated 
territories and to reorganize them for after the war. 
Now that all of France is liberated from the invader, 
the work of this department has been greatly enhanced 
and it will no doubt assume paramount importance 
during the reconstruction period. 

This Ministry of the Liberated Regions is divided 
into four departments.” The first department looks 
after the bringing back of the people to the liberated 
territories ; it oversees the distribution of food, the re- 
establishment of schools, municipal government, char- 
ity work and the estimates of the war losses. 

The second department looks after the housing of the 
population. It gives a temporary lodging to the men 
whose homes have been completely destroyed. As a 
rule, it provides a wooden house built near the spot 
where the former building stood, so that the owner 
may build his own home in a better way when later 
it is possible for him to do so. It also makes tempo- 
rary repairs on the houses that have been damaged by 
bombardment; it will supply the principal furniture 
wherever the Germans have taken everything away ; it 
will put the agricultural land into working condition 
again; it will clear away all the shells, barbed wire 
ete. and fill up the trenches. 

These two departments enable the people to come 
back to live in their former settlements, but as with- 
out assistance they would not bring back to the dey- 
astated territory their former agricultural and indus- 
trial activities other departments have been created. 
The third of these deals with agricultural recovery, 
and the fourth with industrial reconstruction. 

The third department supplies all the different needs 
of cattle, agricultural machinery, seeds, trees etc. The 
fourth department, devoting its attention to industrial 
rehabilitation, has a central purchasing office attached, 
made up of the heads of all the large manufactories 
who are desirous of bringing back to these regions their 
pre-war activity. This central purchasing office is 
divided into a number of smaller sections, each of 
which deals with a special branch of manufacture. 
Each works out a program for the reconstruction of 
the particular industry which it represents and pre- 
sents its report to the Department of Industrial Re- 
construction, 

M. Nicou, first assistant secretary of the Department 
of Liberated Regions, is now in the United States, 
organizing a branch of the department here, to facili- 
tate transactions with American manufacturers. When 
he is done with this work and returns to France this 
branch will be turned over to the charge of one of the 
officials in the French High Commission. Altho this 
reconstruction department is not yet in full working 
order, it might be well for lumbermen interested in the 
reconstruction of France to get into immediate com- 
munication with its headquarters in Washington, D. C. 





URGES USE OF AMERICAN WOODS 


At the recent opening meeting of the new session of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects at the Insti- 
tute, Conduit Street, London, the president in his 
address declared that the supply of timber from the 
Baltic, which hitherto had been Britain’s main source 
of supply, probably will be restricted for some time, 
and it will be necessary for the country to look toward 
other shores for material. He called attention to the 
exhibit which had been installed at the Institute, 
showing timber from the United States and British 
Columbia which, he emphasized, is in no sense inferior 
to what the trade had been accustomed to use and 
which is available in unlimited quantities, assuming 
that the question of transport can be satisfactorily 
provided for. He commended to all architects the 
careful consideration of the exhibit, and urged them 
to provide for the use in the future as far as possible 
of such timber as came from the nations which had 
poured out blood and treasure without stint or limit to 
aid the cause of democracy. ‘Surely, in view of their 
sacrifices, it is our duty as well as to our interest to 
support the staple industry of the western countries 
as far as may be practicable,” he said. 





SAWMILL MACHINERY IN RUSSIA 


American sawmill machinery manufacturers lately 
haveheardmuchand doubtless have thought much about 
Russia and Siberia as great future markets for their 
line of machinery, but in most cases without much data 
on which to base their thinking on this matter. The 
following statement to the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN by 
Sterling H. Bunnell, chief engineer of R. Martens & Co. 
(Inc.), of New York City, who recently has returned 
from an extensive investigation of Russia’s industrial 
requirements, is of considerable interest to manufactur- 
ers of sawing machinery who expect to get their 
share of the great business that is sure to develop when 
Russia’s present political troubles are over and the 
time for industrial rehabilitation has come: 

The chances are not good for substituting American 
band mills immediately in place of the frame saws now 
in common use in Russia. The advantage of the frame 
saws is, as is well known, that the work can be done 
by cheap labor, whereas the American band saw re- 
quires highly skilled operators. In point of fact, the 
American saw is, of course, immeasurably ahead. The 
condition in Russia, however, is that there are thou- 
sands of men living by working in sawmills. These 
men are thoroly familiar with the Swedish type of 
gang saw, and the introduction of band saws would 


mean the training of the Russian operators capable 
of using the saws to their full capacity. Undoubtedly, 
as American capital is introduced into the Russian 
lumbering business, American saws will gradually make 
their appearance, and may in time drive out the gang 
saw, but the immediate future of the Russian sawmill 
trade demands large numbers of frame sawing 
machines, and it is to be hoped that American manu- 
facturers will supply these in successful competition 
with the Swedes, and particularly at prices that will 
undersell the Germans, as otherwise an immense 
amount of business will go to other countries and 
American sawmill machinery will make its way slowly. 
Our best information regarding the situation in the 
Russian lumber business as affected by the disturbances 
in the country is that, like every other business, it has 
been totally put out of existence, and that very little 
is being done, except beyond the Allied lines. All of 
northern European Russia was a lumbering country, 
and as the Allied advance appears to have stopped a 
short distance out of Archangel it is safe to conclude 
that little lumbering is being done. European coun- 
tries need Russian timber, and now more than ever 
for many purposes, so there will be a strong stimulus 
to reshaping the lumber industry as soon as the gov- 
ernmental disturbances in Russia are settled. 





BRITISH IMPORTERS DISCUSS CONTROL 


Future control by the Government of importations 
and distribution of timber was the important subject 
for discussion at a largely attended meeting of the im- 
porters’ section of the British Timber Trade Federation 
in London, Nov. 19. All those present were agreed 
on the necessity of getting rid of the control as soon 
as possible and the following proposals were unani- 
mously adopted and referred to the federation for 
action : 


That the importers’ section urges the complete with- 
drawal of Government control as soon as possible, but 
not later than April 5, 1919; that while the Govern- 
ment continues to purchase supplies it should act only 
as consignment shipper and under the following con 
ditions : 

Importers should be considered as persons dealing 
in timber who have been in the habit of importing not 
less than 500 standards a year, purchased directly from 
the shipper or shipper’s agent. 

The importers should be allowed to purchase direct 
from the Government as much stock for resale as they 
like, but on the condition that they have not more than 
1,000 standards in their possession unsold at the time 
of the new purchase. (This condition is to prevent 
stock being taken up by the larger buyers to the 
detriment of the smaller.) Sales in the future may be 
made without permit. 

Goods may be purchased by importers either “landed” 
or ‘“‘to arrive.” 

Importers to be permitted to sell at a profit not 
exceeding 10 percent. Any charges on the goods such 
as labor, storage, cartage or insurance may be charged 
extra. 

In view of the fact that importers would hold stock 
which they would be in a position to sell at the lim- 
ited profit stated, it is not considered necessary to 
restrict merchants’ and retailers’ profits, because if 
the demands of the former were too exorbitant the con- 
sumer naturally would tend to do his business with the 
importer. 

Timber to be imported into the usual pre-war ports 
as much as possible. 

No sales to be made by the Government direct to 
consumers, including all Government departments. 





TIMBER WILL BE OF FIRST NECESSITY 


“During the reconstruction period timber will be a 
material of construction of first necessity in France and 
Belgium,” say A. Roscam & V. Sevrin, architects and 
contractors at 52, Avenue de la Caserne, Brussels, 
Belgium, in a recent letter, continuing: “But we 
believe that it will be of a very high price. We must 
add that it is timber which has had the least increase 
in price, brick, concrete, steel etc. being much higher 
in comparison.” 

According to information received from British 
sources, several French and Belgian architects and 
contracting firms are now actively seeking information 
as to the availability of timber for reconstruction pur- 
poses in those countries, and this is taken to indicate 
that great building activity will begin as soon as the 
winter is over. 





URGE CONTROL OF BRITISH SHIPPING 


Continued Government control of the British mer- 
chant marine, at least thru the greatest part of the 
reconstruction period, is earnestly advocated by many 
interests in Great Britain, as it is only thru such 
control that they expect the successful solution of the 
great reconstruction problems now facing the country. 
Government control of shipping, it is argued, is neces- 
sary for the allocation of space to import fair propor- 
tions of the most necessary raw materials. Besides, 
freights must not be permitted to soar to unreasonably 
high levels, and the only way to avoid this is by 
control, it is pointed out. 

When peace is actually signed, plenty of labor will 
be released for ship building, and the present large 
output of new ships in British yards will probably be 
greatly increased, and with only the ordinary marine 
risks now to be encountered, tonnage is expected soon 
again to become plentiful; and then all trades, and 
especially the timber trade, may hope to be finally free 
from control and restrictions. 

In the meanwhile, the timber trade of Great Britain 
can do well with a little extra room, especially if more 
buying is going to be permitted shortly, as seems abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the demands for housing and 
industrial reconstruction. But it appears possible, 
points out a British trade journal, that the feeding of 
Germany will engage some of the steamers that soon 
will be released from war uses; and it protests 
strongly against this humanitarian employment of 
tonnage, when the standard of German humanitarian- 
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Trade Mask Cable Address: 
Poth “PINEWOOD" 
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Quality Brand A. J. HIGGINS 


LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Inc. 
Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 











Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address—"‘Pickwood” St. Louis. 








Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
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is our specialty. 


Cable Address: 
“KOSSECO Cincinnati" 
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Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long - Knight Lumber Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A, 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


High Grade 
Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today 
and you’ll find them ready to pay 
the price vyhen you show them 


‘Dixie Brand Flooring 5 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much 
inferior—due to our methods of manufacture. 
Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
a Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
‘ An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and Toarce. 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen . Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 




















the Rules of 
Hickory, 

ers’ Associa- 
10 Cars 4-4 No.'1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak. 
6 ty 4-4 “ “ “o 4 
10 “ FAS Sap Gum 6” and wider. 
5 “ 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 


Cottonwood [ini saws 
Hardwood 
Elm, Oak, nee 
Plain Red Oak. 
10 “ No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 
Hardwood mill at Onalaska, Tex. Pine mills at Onalaska, 


and graded 

according to 
Gum, Ash, 

Manufactur 

4 DRY AND 

Magnolia READY TO SHIP 
ih EE eee = Btr. Sound Wormy Oak. 
10 “ 4-4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum. 
Westville, Saron, Milvid, Miriam, Latexo, Moerryville. 





Send Inquiries to 


South Texas 


Lumber Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


We Specialize in 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
Pine Piling 
any length up 
to 90 feet. 

















represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W.A. Priddie, 





i. m 
Beaumont Quality | 
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ism and the needs of the United Kingdom itself are 
considered. It says that the timber trade has been 
starved for want of raw material from abroad, and 
this, upon which hinges the comfort and prosperity of 
so many countrymen when translated into housing and 
industrial rejuvenation, should be given consideration 
above the Germans. 

In this connection, the British shipping controller 
has announced that, in view of the terms of the armis- 
tice, arrangements have been .made to enable ship 
builders to resume private work as berths become 
vacated of ships now being constructed on Government 
account, But the ships to be laid down for the present 
must be of a type approved by the Ministry of Ship 
ping, and there must of course be no interference with 
the execution of Government contracts already in hand, 
A Government certificate will still be required in each 
case before work is begun. 





LUMBERING OPPORTUNITIES IN RUSSIA 


OAKLAND, CAL., Dec, 16.—A great opportunity in 
Russia awaits American engineers and capitalists who 
will assist that country in exploiting its vast forest 
resources, according to Fedor F. Foss, member of the 
Russian special mission sent to this country by the 
Lyoff Government in 1917 to investigate mining en 
gineering specially, as practiced in the United States. 
Mr. Foss is at present quartered in this city. Explain- 
ing the object of his mission and commenting on the 
lumbering opportunities in his country, Mf. Foss said 
in a recent statement: 


I came to the United States as a member of the 
special Russian mission headed by our ambassador, B,. 
Dakhmeteff, which was sent out by the first provis- 
ional Government of Russia, as we call it-—-that is, the 
government of Prince Lvyoff. You Americans are used 
to calling it the Kerensky Government, which is not 
exact, as Kerensky only succeeded to the premiership 
of Prince Lvoff, having been in the prince’s cabinet 
as minister of justice and then minister of war. I have 
to mention this especially to show that the first pro 
visional Government from the very beginning had the 
idea of constructive work in the new Russian democ 
racy and based most of its hopes of such reconstruc- 
tion on the United States. 

Most of the members of this mission have been, like 
myself, business men, and have undertaken this task 
with the special idea to assist in the quick rehabili- 
tation of Russia. I used to be interested in managing 
large metallurgical and forest properties and came 
here as chairman of the mining and industrial mission. 
The Bolshevik upheaval in Russia spoiled the work of 
my commission and I had to send my assistant en 
gineers back to Russia and, being deprived of funds, 
I am proceeding with the investigation at my own ex 
pense. I have visited here nearly all the mining 
States and have also taken much interest in the for 
estry, logging and lumber business. 

We are still of the opinion that the only country 
which can understand the Russian conditions and the 
large scale upon which business there must be con 
ducted, and in general how to develop Russian re- 
sources, is the United States. That is the reason why 
I am looking for ideas and style regarding machinery 
and for good people who can be of use in the future 
development of Russian industries, which I hope is 
bound to begin very soon. 

I do not need to remind you that the Russian timber 
resources are the largest in the world, aggregating 
something like 1,200,000,000 acres. Of course, it is not 
the same kind of timber which you have on the west 
Coast, neither in quantity nor in quality, as the aver- 
age size of the Russian trees is not more than 16 to 18 
inches. The timber is mostly soft, being spruce, hem 
lock, pine and birch. Oak and larch are also found in 
considerable quantities. All other varieties of woods 
are found only in very small amounts. 

After having seen American logging operations I 
find that they are not practical for us, with our small 
sized timber, but in view of higher wages, higher prices 
for food and forage we have to face the necessity in 
Russia of inventing some method of mechanical log 
ging. For help in this direction we will have to come 
to the United States. Here will be the large field for 
American engineers and capitalists to assist us in ex 
ploiting our forests for timber and also for paper 
making. 





CONSIDER OVERSEAS REPRESENTATION 

Toronto, OnT., Dec. 16.—-Howard Ferguson, minister 
of lands, forests and mines for the Province of Ontario, 
has sent out a letter to a number of the leading lum 
bermen of Ontario in which he says: 


Now that the war is over it becomes exceedingly im- 
portant that active measures should at once be taken 
to see that the industries of the Province of Ontario 
receive their due share of business from overseas. 
There is no doubt that there will be a very large market 
for forest products and it is most important that active 
steps should be taken to canvass the situation thoroly 
and put before the Allied countries the forest resources 
of Ontario and our facilities for handling their busi- 
ness. It seems that this is a matter that should engage 
the serious and prompt attention of Ontario lumbermen. 

You are doubtless aware that the lumbermen of 
British Columbia selected a man who acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to the agent general of the Province in 
Great Britain, and, from information that reaches me, 
I believe that they are meeting with considerable 
success in impressing upon European customers the 
importance of British Columbia lumber. 

Would it not be well for the Ontario lumbermen, in 
this way, to get together at once and thrash this prob- 
lem out? This department will be very glad indeed to 
coéperate with you in every possible method and to 
facilitate in every way any efforts the lumbermen may 
make along the lines intimated. 

As the matter is one of pressing urgency and impor- 
tance, I think some steps should be taken forthwith and 
I will be glad to hear from you on the subject. If it 
will be of assistance I will be glad to place this office 
at your disposal and arrange for a meeting on any day 
that may be suitable to you, and arrange to be here 
myself so that there may be close codperation between 
the department and the lumbermen. 

The lumbermen are giving this proposal serious 
thought and it is probable that definite steps along 
this line will be taken at an early date. A meeting of 
the directors of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
will be held in Montreal Nov. 26 at which the subject 
will be discussed along with a number of other impor- 
tant matters relating to the new trade conditions which 


lumbermen are facing on account of the return of peace, 

It is expected that the plan to be formulated will 
include the appointment of the very best man available 
for the work, who will of course be a lumberman of 
wide experience in connection with Ontario lumber 
products, whose salary will be paid by the lumbermen, 
and who will be furnished with an office and creden- 
tials by the Ontario Government. The selection of the 
man for the position will probably be left entirely in 
the hands of the Jumbermen. The office will be con- 
ducted in conjunction with the offices of the represen- 
tatives of other industries which have also been ap 
proached by the Government and are taking the matter 
up with enthusiasm. 


_ 


ASKS INCREASED TRADE FACILITIES 


Expansion of the Government’s facilities for promot 
ing foreign trade is urged in the annual report of B.S. 
Cutler, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. It is inevitable 
that the United States will from this time on play a 
more important role in international trade and it is 
a matter of the greatest urgency that the Government 
increase its efforts to have the new trade built upon 
sound ethical and economic foundations. 

Extension of the commercial attache and trade com- 
missioner services is particularly urged, as the value 
of the promotive work done by these field representa- 
tives in the past is generally conceded. New attaches 
are asked for a number of new posts, such as Rome, 
Madrid, Ottawa, Mexico City, Santiago, Chile, and 
Athens. “I can not overemphasize the increasing im 
portance in our plan of foreign trade promotion of 
these resident men in foreign countries,” says Mr. 
Cutler. Trade commissioners, who can travel from 
place to place in a specified district, are also needed to 
send in news about the national resources and the 
trade opportunities of the countries that we know 
little about. 

An interesting feature of the report is a table show- 
ing how the war hasvraffected the quantities of goods 
exported from this country. The general impression 
has been that while the total value of American exports 
has increased in a remarkable manner, the actual 
quantity has not been increased materially. This table 
shows that with the exception of lumber, raw cotton 
and tobacco, there have been gains in quantity all along 
the line. 


FORESTRY REVIVAL IN AUSTRALIA 


PertTH, AUSTRALIA, Oct. 30.—There is undoubtedly 
greater interest being manifested by people thruout 
Australia in matters of forestry than has been the case 
for many years, and if the movement so well begun is 
sedulously fostered along the right lines it must result 
in a strong forest consciousness, which will have a 
most beneficial effect. However, while it is perfectly 
true that a great deal of unnecessary devastation of 
Australian forests has taken place at the hands of 
sawmillers and other forest workers, as well as settlers, 
who for the most part only view trees as encumbrances 
to be got rid of quickly in the interest of cultivation, 
it is a fact that immense wealth has accrued—more 
to the States thru railway and other revenue sources 
than to the people concerned in sawmilling and lumber 
getting, which might otherwise have remained un- 
tapped to this day. 

In a country of immense distances like Australia, 
the mention of some individual company holding 100,- 
000 acres of timber land should not excite dismay, and 
it did not until quite recently, when the question of 
forest preservation became a topic for discussion by 
politicians and forestry experts. It was apparently 
forgotten that the enterprising lumber producer had 
drawn the world’s attention to useful woods and given 
them a value and a place in the world’s lumber market. 
After immense sums of money had been invested in the 
forest milling areas, and after years of lean operations 
that left shareholders wondering if they had not better 
emptied their cash into the sea, the Government of 
Western Australia, for instance, began to move in the 
direction of restricting these operations and imposing 
sundry handicaps in the way of increased freight 
charges, royalties and wharfages etc., which have 
amounted to a substantial sum during the last few 
years, and played no inconsiderable part in the en- 
hanced sale price of lumber, while before the sawmillers 
loom up still further imposts that must be reflected in 
the sale price. 

Millions of money have found their way into the 
pockets of the farming communities and general busi- 
ness concerns since the establishment of sawmilling in 
Australia on its present basis, but apparently little of 
this is being recognized in the molding of restrictive 
legislation, and the sawmiller is being more or less 
regarded as a destructive agent of great potential 
wealth—as if he had not already proved by his enter- 
prise that he has brought great wealth to the country 
while enriching himself but little. Beset not only 
with high taxes from the Government under which he 
obtains his concession, lease or license, the Australian 
sawmiller has the most burdensome labor conditions 
always to contend against, the hours having been eight 
a day for some years, and the wages high, whereas the 
product when placed in the markets of the world has 
to compete with lumber produced by much cheaper 
labor and is therefore restricted to special uses. That 
the sawmiller, even when highly specialized in his 
methods of production, meets with little encouragement 
is proved by the fact that one of the largest concerns 
in Australia paid only six small dividends in about 
eighteen years. Yet it is no uncommon complaint of 
labor politicians that such a concern is a cormorant 
fattening on the body of the state. A phase which 
the average antagonist overlooks is that in making 
the production of lumber dearer by many and con 
stantly increasing imposts he compels the consumer, 
from the big builder to the householder, to pay more 
for his requirements, and even before war conditions 
came with their grievous handicaps in the way of 
diverted ships and an all-round shortage of essential 
material, the retail prices of hardwood lumber had 
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reached a point where the average householder thought 
not once but often before he bought and thus directly 
affected the sawmiller’s volume of trade. If it were 
not for subsidiary businesses carried on by some Aus- 
tralian sawmillers, such as dealing in American and 
Baltic softwoods, builders’ ironmongery, glass and 
paints etc., many of them would have had to go out 
of business long before, while in several cases the 
sawmillers have established depots thruout the world 
for the disposal of their lumber at great pioneering 
cost, and with only very recent payable returns. They 
very naturally claim that these are factors that should 
not be ignored by any forestry movement having for its 
main object the conservation of Australian forests. 
On the other hand, evidence has accumulated beyond 
dispute that a great deal of waste has gone on in the 
forests, and that a more sensible and scientific system 
of operation is desirable, and, providing this idea is 
applied in a reasonable and practical manner, the 
average sawmiller will be found amenable to the new 
conditions. 

New South Wales, having had her forest areas 
ruthlessly used in the past, was the first State to awake 
to the position, and she has set about righting matters 
in a way that bids fair to give her many tracts of 
valuable forest again. Much public attention has been 
drawn there lately in the press to all the essential fea- 
tures of the campaign, the Sydney Mail having for 
some weeks now published some informative, illus- 
trated articles on the subject. 

In each of the States there is now a strong forestry 
league, each with its own journal devoted to special 
object of arousing keener and deeper interest in forest 
matters. There are numerous ways in which the public 
can be encouraged in this direction, and this Forest 
League movement is one of the best conceived and best 
organized that Australia has witnessed for a long 

It was quite in the natural order of things that 
western Australia should follow in the footsteps of 
New South Wales and seek to bring her forestry 
laws uptodate, and from the sawmiller’s point of view 
she has done not wisely but too well. But as the bill 
is now passing thru the legislature, it is meeting with 
some criticism and alteration, and is likely to emerge 
shorn of a few of its sharper talons and may assume 
a guise that will find a friendly acceptance at the 
hands of both the sawmiller and the department expert. 
It is undoubtedly a masterly piece of work, and 
reflects the greatest credit on C. E. Lane Poole, the 
conservator of forests, and his advisers, while the 
minister of forestry in the assembly, R. T, Robinson, 
has the credit of having introduced it in the legislature 
in one of the best speeches of the session, covering an 
interesting period of the State’s development and pro- 
viding matter of much historical value. The bill seeks 
to abolish the getting of ties—known here as hewn 
sleepers—and this found both sawmiller and sleeper- 
cutter on common ground of defense, and around this 
proposal keen debate will proceed. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the framers of the bill will have to withdraw 
the proposal and with that disposed of, the bill is 
likely to go thru and become law without any great 
sacrifice of its main features. 





PLAN FORMATION OF EXPORT AGENCY 


Plans for the formation of a selling corporation to 
handle the export trade in a number of woods pro- 
duced in. Wisconsin and Michigan were made at a meet- 
ing of the emergency committee of the Northern Emer- 
gency Bureau held at Chicago on Tuesday of this 
week, At that meeting plans were made to organize 
a corporation to sell to European countries birch, 
maple, beech, basswood, elm and ash. 

The Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau is com- 
posed of members of the Northern Hemlock & Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of Oshkosh and of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of Cadillac, 


Mich. It was organized during the war to meet Gov- 
ernment requirements. With the signing of the 
armistice it found itself in the position of Othello, 


its occupation gone. In line with other lines of in- 
dustry now seeking to expand and to seek foreign 
trade it is planned to remove the machinery of its 
branch office from Washington to Paris. It was the 
expressed belief of representatives present that the 
northern hardwoods have never been properly ex- 
ploited abroad and that an energetic campaign in- 
augurated at this time will result in the establishment 
of excellent connections and fine markets. 

The corporation will first finance a thoro investiga- 
tion of the hardwood markets in England, France, 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Italy. The necessary 
expense of such a campaign has been underwritten by 
such members of the two associations as expressed a 
desire to participate in the campaign. Those firms 
which bear pro rata share of expense of the investiga- 
tion for the next six months will be eligible to the 
export corporation which will then be formed. R. H. 
Jones, who has represented the bureau at Washington, 
has been employed to represent the new organization 
and will leave for Europe shortly after the first of the 
year. During the investigation period the management 
of the work will be conducted by an executive com- 
mittee named at the meeting and which consists of 
C. A. Bigelow, of Kneeland & Bigelow, Bay City, Mich., 
chairman, and O. 'T. Swan, secretary Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, 
manager, 


It is expected that there will be a number of pro- 
ducers of hardwood products who will seek to partici- 
pate in the new project, the qualifications for which 
will be participation in the preliminary investigation 
work to be undertaken at once. Others present at 
the meeting besides Mr. Bigelow and Mr. Swan were 
W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac; R. B. Goodman, of the 
Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette; G. N. Ha'rder, of the 
Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake; A. L. Osborn, of Osh- 
kosh, representing the Medford Lumber Co. and Scott 
& Howe; M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., repre- 


senting the Von Platten Lumber Co.; M. P. McCul- 
lough, of Brooks & Ross, Scofield, and Mr. Jackson, of 
Jackson & Tindle, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SHOULD WORK FOR OPEN MARKETS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 16.—G. A. Farber, vice presi- 
dent of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, who has 
been spending some time here, left tonight for Balti- 
more and other eastern points. He will sail for London 
about Jan. 10. His headquarters are in that city and 
he is charged with handling the foreign business of 


Russe & Burgess (Inc.). Before leaving, Mr. Farber 
said: 


All the business in hardwood lumber and timbers in 
England and France at the present time is in the hands 
of the British and French governments, They are the 
only agencies which can import either from the United 
States. England has bought between 12,000,000 and 
14,000,000 feet of American hardwoods which will be 
imported as rapidly as ships can be supplied for their 
transportation. A large part of this stock is at Ameri- 
can ports awaiting sailing. The Government will 
probably buy considerably larger quantities of Ameri- 
can hardwoods, 

In England and France the entire hardwood lumber 
business is in the hands of a timber comptroller and 
there is very little chance that private interests will 
be able to make headway-in importing lumber from this 
country until this timber control is eliminated. Just 
now lumber and timbers are being imported and distrib- 
uted to private industry under the direction of the tim 
ber comptroller and private industry is able to secure 
only that part of its requirements which is directed 
by this official. 

I believe there will be a big business in England, 
France and other foreign countries in American hard- 
woods as soon as this control is eliminated. And the 
American exporter can play an important part in 
effecting this elimination by means of formal protests 
based on the fact that markets for American hardwoods 
are being restricted by this arbitrary control of the 
purchase and distribution thereof. I can not emphasize 
this point too strongly, and I hope that the interested 
associations, as well as the members thereof, will not 
lose any time in making a move looking to the elimina- 
tion of this control and placing the foreign markets on 
an open basis. 

Mr. Farber believes that there will be a big business 
in England, France and Belgium, because there are 
such very small stocks of hardwoods in those countries 
at present and for the additional reason that there is 
so little hardwood furniture. Such furniture as has 
been manufactured is bringing about two prices com 
pared with those prevailing before the war and there 
is a big premium, he says, on second-hand furniture. 

He is of the opinion that England will continue its 
policy of paying cash for hardwood lumber when Gov- 
ernment control is eliminated and that exporters of 
American hardwoods will have no complaint whatever 
over terms. He believes that it will be necessary to 
extend terms to French buyers, and that there is no 
possible chance of getting away from terms so far as 
Belgium is concerned. 

Mr. Farber believes that timber control will last 
perhaps a year longer and that business during that 
period will be measured by the extent to which the 
British and French governments are willing to buy 
and import hardwoods from this country. “So far as 
all other countries are concerned,” he said, ‘‘there are 
no ships for the transportation of lumber after it has 
been purchased and American exporters must see their 
business seriously handicapped by the fact that there 
is no open market for their output in the countries 
which are the greatest consumers of American hard- 
woods.” 





INQUIRIES PERTAINING TO FOREIGN FIELDS 











SEEKING SOUTH AMERICAN POSITIONS 


Will you kindly inform me as to the names and 
addresses of any lumber manufacturing concerns oper- 
ating in southern Brazil, Uruguay or northern Argen- 
nag ig which you may possess some data ?—INQUIRY 

oO. 4. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently has received a 
number of similar inquiries from young American lum- 
bermen who wish to get in touch with South American 
lumber concerns with a view of securing employment 
with them, and of taking a personal hand in the devel- 
opment of the vast forest resources in Brazil, particu- 
larly. The opportunity which South America affords 
seems to have a strong appeal to a great many of the 
younger generation, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ex- 
pecting in the future a great increase in the number of 
like requests, has written to Government departments, 
chambers of commerce and other commercial organiza- 
tions, and to the American consuls in Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Colombia, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
and Honduras, explaining to them the situation and 
asking their coéperation in finding employment for 
these young men or in putting them in communication 
with lumber manufacturing and exporting concerns in 
those countries which might wish to strengthen their 
organizations with American experience, integrity and 
energy. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also has addressed 
various lumber concerns in South America directly on 
this matter, and it is likely that some results will soon 
be forthcoming, in which case it will be pleased to 
inform applicants of any opportunity offering in the 
countries in which they might be interested. 

In the meanwhile the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
sent to the inquirers a list of concerns operating in 
South America, which they might communicate with.— 
EpiT0R. J 

Most of the hardwood sleepers used on the South 
African railways were supplied last year by Australia, 
which shipped to a value of $49,145, out of a total 
import valued at $51,274. The balance was supplied 
by Madagascar, Portuguese East Africa and Belgian 
Congo. 
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g ce 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 








Oak, Ash, for the factory with an 
Magnolia, established reputation 
Cypress, to maintain. We are 
Hickory just beginni 

Yellow Pine. just beginning to cut a 
Structural tract of approximately 
Timbers up 200 million feet of vir- 
to 49’ long. 


gin growth timber. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
L B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. ey 











Keith Lumber Company 
VOTH, TEXAS. 
high grade aad 


pes, © oak, ash, cypress, gum, magnolia, hic ory— 
ixed cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready 


Prompt 


Manufacturers band sawn, 


For 
Shipment 


500,000’ 4/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, Green 
{ car 8 to 12 and 13 to 17” Gum Box Boards 
00,000’ 4/4 


FAS Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Commen Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
100,00 4 . Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
. & Bet. Gum, Kiln Dried 


000 
,000’ 8/4 
Any ——- Oak Timbers, 10 to 32 feet long, 6x6 to 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 








Has the 
Variety 


Texas 
That Avreel* FTardwoods 


The wide widths, fine figure and 


uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


Factory Lumber 
will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
Check over your stock and then let us prove 


our quality and service on your order. Do 
it now. 


Lumber 


Boynton Company 


A. L. BOYNTON, : . 
Pres. & General Mer. White City, Texas 














H. G. Bohlssen 


Manufacturer of 


Hardwood Lumber 


If you are in the market 


send your inquiries. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 
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F~ a 


Short Leaf 


ellow ine 


Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 


D. F. McCullough, 


Columbus Gen'l Manager, 


Columbus, Miss. 
| iaisissire Lumber Company j 














° Vertical B il 
Wickes wer Tube Boiler 
Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your hack, 
bruised your knees and skinned your 
elbows doing it? 

Two men can open, wash, close and fill 
the WICKES in five hours, Turbine in 
ten hours, 
Ask for—‘‘How to reduce boiler room 
cost’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
mom Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 
Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


Southern Hardwoods tsicw'is'n"tr 
condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 
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Item 
No. PLAIN RED OAK 

3—4/4 1s & 2s, weight 4200 Ibs. .45,000’ $55.00 
4—41/4 Selects, weight 4200 Ibs..34,000’ 38.00 
PLAIN RED GUM 





8—1/4 Is & 2s..... As ...+ 85,000’ 40.00 
§—4/4 No. 1 Common.......... 34,000’ 30.00 
SAP GUM 

10—4/4 Box Boards, 9 to 12”, wt., 
NS. 45:06 ne hiss be O88 45,000’ 32.00 


11—41/4 1s & 2s, weight 3200 Ibs.. 32,000’ 30.00 
13—5/4 No, 1 Com.,, wt, 3200 Ibs. .100,000’ 25.00 
14—5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3200 Ibs. .150,000’ 21.00 
ASH 

16—6/4 Is & 28, weight 3400 Ibs.. 32,000’ 80.00 
17—8/4 Is & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 15,000’ 100.00 

Prices shown are NET F. O. B. MILL, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown above, 


The rewer- pda 
Lumber Company 
Miltonberg, La., ( 11 Miles West 


of Alexandria. 
Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 


PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com. Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr, 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. 1 Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


The 2 Lumber L2Company 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


























Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, Series 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publis» 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


News of American Hardwood Industry 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 16.—-The demand for the best grades of hard- 
woods in Evansville and southern Indiana towns has 
been very good during the last week or ten days. In 
fact, manufacturers say that trade has been exception- 
ally good for this time of year. Numerous inquiries 
indicate that business will take new life after the first 
of the year. 

In spite of such handicaps of the war period as labor 
and car shortage, hardwood lumber manufacturers have 
had a larger volume of business during last year than 
they expected, and on a very satisfactory price basis, 
and indications are that the coming year will be one 
of the best in a long time. Furniture manufacturers 
expect a good trade, especially in the south and south- 
west of the State; and veneer manufacturers also 
expect an increase, 

Building operations have not yet picked up since the 
end of the war, but it is expected that building will be 
brisk after the first of the year. Architects and con- 
tractors here think that there will be much activity in 
this line next year; and southern pine dealers and 
sash and door men are also optimistic over the outlook. 
During the war public improvements were almost at a 
standstill, and it is expected that there will be much 
building of a public character in Evansville and smaller 
Indiana towns. Country lumber yards expect a brisk 
spring business, and are stocking up in preparation 
for the demand. During last year planing mills had 
to be contented largely with repair work, but next year 
will probably have all the work they can handle. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 17.—-There is a good demand for box lumber. 
While there will be little use for boxes to carry ammu- 
nition, they will be in demand for a long time to carry 
foodstuffs to our soldiers of the army of occupation, as 
well as other supplies. This line of lumber consump- 
tion is expected to continue active for many months, 
Plants are working on about the same scale of activity 
as during the war, but with a different division of 
orders. 

Manufacturers of wagons and agricultural machinery 
are taking large quantities of hardwoods. The furni- 
ture and piano factories are resuming civilian produc- 
tion, and the release of walnut, cherry, mahogany and 
other high grade woods from aircraft and other war 
demands has taken some of the top off prices and 
resulted in larger orders to the manufacturers and 
distributers of those woods. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec. 16.—-The Langlade Lumber Co, is busy on grain 
door orders, but millwork orders are very scarce and 
shipments have fallen off considerably. Labor is now 
very much more plentiful and the supply is expected to 
improve thruout the winter. The company has made 
large shipments of men from Chicago and Minneapolis, 
and has its camps filled for the winter. The sawmill 
is still inactive undergoing repairs, but is expected to 
start up again about the first of the year. 

The Fish Lumber Co.’s planing mill is idle, due to 
lack of orders and the general business depression felt 
by the lumber industry. All the Antigo mills look 
forward to a decided improvement after the holidays. 

The Crocker Chair Co.’s factory, which for a year 
has been working on Government war orders exclu- 
sively, has resumed the manufacture of chair stock and 
is operating with full normal force. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec, 14.—Optimistic reports continue to come in 
from wholesale and retail dealers thruout the North- 
west, who expect a great after-war revival in building, 
both for business purposes and on the farms. Because 
of the high prices he is getting, the farmer will be 
spending proportionately more for building than before 
the war. One manufacturer predicts a great rush next 
spring for timbers and boards and says that dealers 
are now buying stock in preparation for the expected 
activity. i 

He believes that most of the lumber for European 
reconstruction will go from the South; that with re- 
leased shipping facilities the Pacific coast will be ex- 
porting heavily to China and Japan; so that this 
country will have to draw heavily on Wisconsin and 
Michigan supplies. His opinion is that the resumption 
of furniture, automobile and implement manufacturing 
will create demands for hardwoods entering into the 
finished product, and that because of the revival of 
woodworking industries, loggers, millworkers, carpen- 
ters who will be released from war work can be ab- 
sorbed immediately. 

At Wausau conditions in the woods are good and 
labor is plentiful. Sawmill operators report that 
there will be about the same amount of logging as last 


“i LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 17.—Hardwood demand holds up better than 
usual, due to the fact that furniture, auto and cabinet 
consumers are low on stock and are more interested 
just now in securing material than in inventorying the 
small stocks on hand. Prices are firm and the market 
is generally in a satisfactory state. Building lumbers 
are a little glow, but are meeting with better than an 
ordinary demand out in the State. 

H. J. Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., was in Louisville last week and attended the 
annual conference of the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association, also contributing to the cause. The or- 
ganization went. on record as opposing the plan of 
asking for appropriations for a Federal barge line on 


the Ohio, but asked for larger appropriations to com 
plete the work of constructing a 9-foot stage from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo, which is only about one-half com 
pleted. In twenty-five years only twenty-six of the 
fifty-four locks and dams have been completed. ‘There 
fore the association favored larger appropriations and 
quick finishing of this work, claiming that barge lines 
would come Jater, but would be useless without a year 
round passage. C, Lee Cook, of Louisville, took a shot 
at wooden barges and steamers, saying that they would 
have to be replaced with steel boats, that could with 
stand ice and which would represent a better invest- 
ment for bankers and insurance companies, 

Angus McLean, son of W. A. McLean, of the Wood 
Mosaie Co., has secured his discharge from the aviation 
service and returned to New Albany and Florida, where 
he had been for some time. He expects to resume his 
work at the University of Illinois, at Champaign, after 
the first of the year. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Dec. 16.—It will be a difficult matter for manufac- 
turers to get retailers in this district to speculate for 
the immediate or even more distant future. The rea- 
son for this conservative attitude, voiced this week at 
the meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
is that local dealers feel there will be no attempt on 
the part of general business to get back to pre-war 
wage scales and that labor is entitled to good wages in 
keeping with the increased cost of living. 

In a report on the future of the industry, J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, says: 

“Tt is in residence construction that the lumber trade 
of Cleveland will find its, greatest outlet in the year 
1919, as it always has. But houses that sold for $5,000 
in 1916 with a profit to the builder can not be dupli- 
cated today for less than $8,000. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the real estate interests and home build- 
ers of Cleveland hesitate when confronted with such 
comparison. Therefore, on the length of time spent in 
making these comparisons will depend the length of 
time that will elapse before the real beginning of 
business. The problem of financing should be more 
easily dealt with after the next Liberty loan has been 
placed.” 

Additional evidence of the optimistic view of build- 
ing operations for spring is seen in the latest plan of 
the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, which provides for 
a systematic method of giving employment in the build- 
ing trades to returning soldiers. The plan calls for 
cobperation between employers of labor, with a view 
to providing permanent occupation for the men who 
come back from service. 

Figures posted at the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers this week show that the amount of lumber 
business for 1918 will be approximately 40 percent of 
that for last year. This does not mean that the entire 
local lumber trade has been hurt. Large downtown in- 
terests and yards located in the Flats have been in a 
position to meet the large railroad, Government and 
factory demands, because of the wide variety of mate- 
rials carried. The smaller yards in the outlying dis- 
tricts, however, which cater principally to residence 
construction, have been hard hit. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Dec, 16.—-A strike of the sixty-three trainmen of the 
Manistee & Northwestern Railroad, who demand pay- 
ment of the Government’s increase in wages from Janu- 
ary to July, is resulting in the closing down of the 
mills at Manistee, Mich., because of inability to get 
raw material. Buckley & Douglas lumber mills will 
close, throwing 200 employees out of work, and the 
Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Co. will lay off 400 men 
after its four-day supply of logs has been manufac- 


tured. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 17.—-The average manufacturer and distributer 
of southern hardwoods is simply marking time. De- 
mand is comparatively light and the volume of busi- 
ness is relatively small. It is generally believed that 
these conditions will obtain until after the first of the 
new year. Prices have eased somewhat during the last 
thirty days but they show more steadiness at the 
decline. 

There is every indication that manufacturers of 
boxes, both sawn and veneered, will continue to do an 
unusually large business during the next few months 
because of the prospect that there will be an abnor- 
mally large volume of exports of foods and other essen 
tials to Europe. One of the largest manufacturers of 
boxes in this center says that orders are coming in just 
as rapidly as ever and that there is far more business 
offering than can be taken care of promptly. He also 
says that unless the report of Food Administrator 
Hoover points to material decrease in the quantity of 
foodstuffs required overseas, there is every reason to 
believe that box interests will have just as much busi- 
ness as they have facilities to handle it. 

Weather conditions are favorable for getting out logs 
in the woods and hauling them to the rights of way of 
the railroads. But it is quite clear that cutting and 
hauling of timber is not making anything like normal 
progress. Indeed, it is highly probable that unless 
there is material? increase in the rate of logging, when 
the mills attempt to work on full time again there 
will be actual shortage of logs for their use. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is keep 
ing a close watch on developments in the general situ 
ation with a view to securing issuance of thru bills of 
lading on oversea shipments of lumber and forest 
products. It believes that such bills will be issued as 
soon as conditions permit. In this connection it may 
be noted that thru bills of lading with certain restric- 
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tions are already being issued for the handling of 
cotton cargoes overseas and that a limited number of 
transports are being placed at southern and eastern 
ports to provide means of transporting the staple. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 16.—The demand for southern pine continues 
active. Shipments, however, have been retarded 
greatly by rains during the last ten days. Also the 
influenza, which had almost subsided, has broken out 
again with renewed vigor, complicating the labor 
problem. 

Retailers report that they expect trade to open up 
freely by the middle of January. 

Building permits for November were the lowest for 
this year, totaling only $28,517. The figures for the 
year, however, up to Dec. 1 stand at $1,268,838, 
against $1,066,331 for 1917. 

The hardwood market has been quiet during the last 
week, with few inquiries and orders. However, hard- 
wood men are looking for a good trade shortly after 
inventory time. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 18.—Lumbermen hear with satisfaction that 
most of the restrictions on lumber, especially hemlock 
and southern products, will be off at the end of this 
week, according to information sent out by the na- 
tional association. 

Lyle 8S. Vincent, a shingle wholesaler, of Seattle, 
Wash., was a visitor to this city this week after hav- 
ing been in service at Camp Dix. 

Louis S. Rounds, who has been representing Mixer 
& Co. at Albany, N. Y., has enlisted in the service 
of the Y. M. C. A., and after being on duty in this 
country will go to France. 

Charles W. Betts, son of William P. Betts, of the 
Betts Lumber Co., has been for some months a mem- 
ber of the 84th Aero Squad in active service in France. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motors Corporation is to 
give up its North Elmwood factory, which is the 
largest airplane plant in the world and covers 26 
acres. The work now on hand does not warrant fur- 


ther operation and many of the employees have been 
discharged. Several thousand workmen are now com- 
pleting work there on flying boats. Work will be done 
on a smaller scale at the company’s Churchill plant 
after the first of the year. 

The last cargoes of the season arrived here this 
week, the Niko and the W. H. Sawyer bringing lumber 
for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co. and Montgomery Bros. 
& Co. 

Among the big enterprises to be started here during 
the coming year is a by-product plant for the Donner- 
Union Coke Corporation, which filed plans with the 
city last week for ten buildings to be erected on Abby 
Street at a cost of $355,200. This plant was pro- 
posed two or three years ago, but work was delayed 
because of the war. 

Permits for new buildings were again on a small 
scale during the past week, only twenty permits be- 
ing taken out at a cost of $26,355. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Dec. 17.—-George KE. Foster, of Wausau, president of 
the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., was in the city last 
week attending the annual meeting of the Foster 
Latimer Lumber Co. Mr. Foster divides his time 
between Mellen and Antigo and makes his home in 
Wausau. He is also general manager of the Langlade 
Lumber Co, at Antigo. 

J. B. Twomey, general manager of the Mellen 
Lumber Co., Gus Delene, of the same company, and 
H. I. Latimer and D. D. McDonald, of the Foster- 
Latimer Lumber Co., attended a session of the North 
Wisconsin Loggers’ Association last Wednesday at 
Medford. Mr. Twomey is president of the association. 
Thru the medium of these meetings loggers gain profit 
able ideas and work in unity for the improvement of 
the lumbering industry. 

Weather conditions are not first class for winter 
logging. The weather is mild and unless cold weather 
comes before the snow, the swamps will be soft all 
winter. 

All the industries in the city are operating just as 
actively as they were before the armistice was signed. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 











CHARLES S. HOLT.—Prominent Chicago attor- 
ney, brother of George H. Holt, of Chicago, and W. 
A, Holt, of Oconto, Wis., of the Holt Lumber Co., 
and himself secretary of the company, died at his 
home in Chicago, 60 Cedar Street, on Friday, Dec. 
13. The funeral was held on the following Monday 
with burial at Lake Forest, Ill Mr. Holt was one 
of Chicago’s best known attorneys and church 
leaders, being a member of the law firm of Holt, 
Cutting & Sidley. He was a former president 
of the Presbyterian Brotherhood of America, and 
once vice moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. He was a director of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary, a trustee of the Chicago Or- 
phan Asylum and alumni trustee of Williams Col- 
lege. The deceased leaves a widow, Mrs. Camilla 
McPherson Holt, two daughters, Isabella McPher- 
son Holt and Marian Hubbard Holt, and a son, 
Charles McPherson Holt. Mr. Holt was born in 
Chicago, Oct. 21, 1855, and was the son of DeVillo 
R. and Ella M. Holt, his father being an extensive 
and well known northern lumber manufacturer. 
He was a member of the Union League, Chicago, 
University, Onwentsia, South Shore, Chicago Liter- 
ary and Chicago Law clubs. 

The funeral of Mr. Holt was held at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. J. G. K. McClure, of Lake 
Forest Seminary, reading the sermon of Dr. C. F. 
Wishart, the pastor, who thru illness could not offi- 
ciate. Mr. Holt being a composer of merit, some of 
his own music was used in the service, which was 
attended by many of his legal, church and business 
associates. ‘One of the striking features of Mr. 
Holt’s life was his interest in boys, and hundreds 
of them, many now in business life, owe a debt of 
gratitude to him for what he did for them in their 
teens. He kept during the last twenty years a life 
record of every boy to whom it had been his pleasure 
to give assistance and advice and it is said this rec- 
ord contains the names of thousands. In that time 
hardly a student left Lake Forest Academy whose 
life was not influenced in a measure by Mr. Holt. 
His genius was not with law alone but in literature 
and music and his knowledge of French, German 
and English literature was perhaps as profound as 
that of any Chicagoan. He was an elder of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, and while a resident 
of Lake Forest was an elder in the Presbyterian 
church there. His activities with the Y. M.-C. A. 
covered many years, and since the United States 
was an ally in the war he served with one of the 
draft boards on the north side in Chicago and 
worked many hours each day in that capacity, this 
resulting in a strain that undoubtedly contributed 
to his death. Mr. Holt was born in Chicago at a site 
now occupied by the Elks’ Club, a half block west 
of the court house, and his play ground was what is 
the present court house square. 





W. B. BONEKEMPER.—A well known lumber- 
man of Portland, Ore., W. B. Bonekemper, passed 
away Dec. 11, after a brief illness. He was born in 
Sutton, Neb., in 1883, and was graduated from the 
University of Nebraska, in 1906. He went into the 
lumber business originally with his father in South 
Dakota, later going to Portland to take a position as 
Sales manager of the West Oregon Lumber Co. 
Subsequently he went into the retail lumber busi- 
ness in Vancouver, Wash., where he operated the 
Vancouver Lumber Co. for several years. Mr. Bone- 
kemper was also interested in the Patrick Lumber 
Co., of Portland, wholesaler with offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, and he recently 
incorporated the Oregon City Lumber Co. He held 
membership in the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
and was recognized as one of the progressive lum- 
bermen of that city. A widow and two-year-old son 
survive him. 





ERNEST BEL.—The son of J. A. Bel, milltonaire 
lumberman and financier of Lake Charles, La., 
Ernest Bel, died Sunday morning, Dec. 15, after 


several days’ illness, the direct cause of death being 
pneumonia, which followed a severe attack of in- 
fluenza. Ernest Bel was 38 years old and his active 
life has been spent mostly in the vicinity of Lake 
Charles. He was born at Orange, Texas, his parents 
moving to Louisiana while he was a child. After 
completing his education he entered the field in 
which his father had been so successful, and for 
many years was manager of the big mill at Moeling, 
on the Missouri Pacific Railway. For several years 
he had been in churge of the logging department 
of the J. A. Bel Lunmiber Co. of Lake Charles. <A 
widow and three childven survive him. 


EDWARD W. DURANT.-—A pioneer lumberman 
of Minnesota, Edward W. Durant, died at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Henrietta Barclay, of 
Stillwater, Minn., Dec. 9. Mr. Durant was 89 years 
old and a native of Roxbury, Mass., and went to 
Minnesota in 1848. He early became active in the 
logging and lumber manufacturing business, and 
especially in rafting logs down the St. Croix River 
and lumber down the Mississippi. He retired from 
business a number of years ago. He had been ac- 
tive in politics, serving as mayor of Stillwater and 
as a member of the legislature. A son, E. W. 
Durant, jr., lives at Charleston, S. C. 


E. C. NUTTER.—At McCloud, Cal., on Dec. 8, 
EE. C. Nutter, prominent in the lumber trade on the 
coast, died of influenza after an illness of six days. 
He was 35 years of age and had resided in Eureka. 
He was connected with the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co. eighteen years, and traveled out of San Fran- 
cisco. He was well liked by his business associates 
and the trade generally, his territory including 
northern California and the Klamath Falls section. 
Mr. Nutter is survived by his widow and his mother. 
— took place in Oakland, where his mother 
resides. 


PATRICK H. HAYES.—One of the pioneer logging 
pilots of central Wisconsin, Patrick H. Hayes, of 
Portage, Wis., passed away Dec. 13 after a long ill- 
ness. In the early days of the pine and hardwood 
logging industry on the Wisconsin River Mr. Hayes 
was one of the most expert pilots on the stream. He 
advanced to high positions in the industry, but when 
the rafting days were over he engaged in other lines 
with much success. 


G. C. DOW.—At his home in Marquette, Mich., 
G. C. Dow died of influenza at the age of 41. He 
was prominent in business circles in Marquette, 
having been connected with the Newberry branch 
of the Charcoal Iron Co., and with the Lake Inde- 
pendence Co., handling much of thefr lumbering in- 
terest. He is survived by a wife and daughter. 


BARNARD FAISST.—The president of the Lena 
Lumber Co., of Benton, Ark., Barnard Faisst, died 
in Chicago on Dec. 5 at the age of 53. He had gone 
to Chicago for treatment. Mr. Faisst had been en- 
gaged in the lumber business in Saline and Perry 
counties, Arkansas, for several years. 


MRS. J. P. JOHNSON.—Influenza, followed by 
pneumonia, caused the death of Mrs. J. P. Johnson, 
wife of the head of J. P. Johnson & Son, wholesale 
lumber dealers, of Toronto, Ont. Mrs. Johnson had 
been ill only about three days when the end came 
on Dec. 9. 


ELI ASHLAND.—A well known timber cruiser 
of northern Michigan, Eli Ashland, died in Esca- 
naba, Mich., of pneumonia at the age of 37. 

JOSEPH HOWARD.—Without a relative to 
mourn his passing, Joseph Howard, who had been 
engaged in logging in the Iron River district for 
many years, died recently in Iron River, Mich., at 
the age of 60, of tuberculosis. 













MISSOURI 


CAI 


This is the place to send your orders 
for lumber you need quick for the Cairo 
Peninsula enjoys shipping facilities 
over five big trunk line railroads and 
three navigable rivers. The firms be- 
low carry ample stocks of lumber and 
allied products to insure prompt service. 





MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 


The Mississippi 


BOXES, BOX 
Box Company) sy00k's AND 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING 





CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings. 


Gregertsen hr Sha 
Brothers Co, pS gl amas from our 
General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LOUISIANA 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Mixed Shipments— Emergency Service. 


Yellow Pine, Yard, Wemory. 
Railroad & ImplementStock. 
AlsoCypress,Oak,Gum,Red- 
wood, Poplar and Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





Wanted—Sawed Pole and 
Shaft Strips Automobile 


THE PIONEER : haa 
POLE & SHAFT CO. fox aeieBiin 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





s H . igh-Grad 
The Hendrix Mill  Sanyfocture, of hist Grace 


ber—Di i Stock. Band 
& Lumber Co., Inc. oecvirens Yards 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers and 


Schuh-Mason Wholesalers of 
Lu m ber Com pa ny Southern Hardwood 


Lumber 


OFFICE — Miller - Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 








Egg Cases,Egg Case Fil- 
lers, Poultry Coops, 
Poultry Boxes, Excelsior 
and Cement Coated Egg 
Case Nails. Carloa 
Lots a Specialty. 


Cairo Egg Case 
& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and Na- 
tional Homes and 

arages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


The McClure 
Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturere and 
Dealers in Hardwood 


Dunbar Mill & : 
Lumber Co.) Simcision Stock” 
308 -9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 


THE BARTELME CO. sicsiencer’ 
OF ILLINOIS Southern Hardwood 


Lumber. 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 








HTH H Hard d Lum- 
Williamson-Kuny Mill ber Band Saw Mill and Plan 
. - : a 

& Lumber Co., Inc. pod Stock pre veg 


Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks o' 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 


Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton. Fla, 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











22 PL 


West Penn Lumber Co. | 





Wholesale Lumber = 
- WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 

_ HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 

: PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Sm LUVIN LLL 
GET OUR 


PRICES ON BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitycutnan Pa. 
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‘Ternune Lumeer Company 
i PITTSBURGH, PA. Be 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 











Peerless Patent 


W I G G I N S Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation, Many of America’s 
largest card users use Wiggins cards exclusively because they 
realize that the proper card serves the 

dual purpose of announcing their sales 
men while adding prestige to the 
house, Ask for tab of 
specimens and observe 
their smooth 
edges and ex- 
cellence of en- 
graving. 










TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


6.K.HARRIG FIGHER BUILOING 
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TACOMA, WASH 


Dec. 14.—The biggest housing project that has been 
put under way for Tacoma was launched during the 
week by Mayor C, M. Riddell and a committee of busi- 
ness men, who purpose a community plan for financing 
homes for workers. It is stated by the mayor that ex- 
perienced builders are now outlining the details of 
operation. The mayor’s plan, which is being put under 
way, is for the forming of a $500,000 stock company 
to construct homes for persons owning lots, or to pur- 
chase lots and build homes that can be sold to workers 
on terms of 6 percent interest. Profiteering in any 
form would be eliminated, Mayor Riddell states, and 
the idea of second mortgage companies or other similar 
form of finance avoided, the whole being based on a 
community effort with a fair return to investors. By 
reinvesting payment money, the mayor and his asso- 
ciates say, they believe a $500,000 subscription would 
finance $1,000,000 worth of homes. Some workers have 
advised him they would be able to turn in lots while 
others have as much as $1,000 to start with, the 
mayor says. 

Many of the sawmills are already planning for their 
annual holiday shutdown, which will come with Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, and which, in many cases, may 
be more extended than usual owing to general condi- 
tions. With practically no shutdown a year ago, many 
of the mills will seize the opportunity to make what 
repairs are necessary. The largely curtailed output 
is expected to have a stimulating effect on the mar 
ket and general conditions to become a little more 
stabilized, it is said. 

J. A. Gabel, president and manager of the Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., left this week on an_extended busi- 
ness trip East. Mrs. Gabel accompanies him and 
they will remain over the holidays in Chicago, where 
the Pacific Mutual maintains an important branch. 

There is a continued very good demand for the bet 
ter grades of lumber, according to John Snyder, of the 
Clear Fir Lumber Co., Day Island waterway. Low 
grade stuff is less active, due to its costs of making, 
but there is lots of inquiry from the East, he says, 
and with the greatly depleted yard stock supply he 
looks for a big demand to come. Said Mr. Snyder: 
“We expect all the business we can do by the first of 
the month, or soon after. The number of houses that 
are going to be built in this country will require a 
vast amount of lumber. There is practically no yard 
stock and business is bound to be good.” 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 14.—-In Liberty bonds Whatcom County has 
invested approximately $4,600,000 and in war savings 
and thrift stamps $1,000,000 or more, or a total of 
$5,600,000 in Government securities. In the first 
Liberty bond drive the county invested $840,000, in the 
second $1,200,000, in the third about the same amount 
and in the fourth almost $1,500,000. At least 75 


»percent of this represents purchases by Bellingham 


citizens, among whom were thousands of mill and ship 
yard workers. The subscriptions from ship yard, mill 
and logging camps workers and employees have been 
very large, running to at least $1,000,000 and probably 
much more, The Pacific American Fisheries leads with 
Liberty bond and war work donations approximating 
$500,000. Generous responses were also received from 
the employees and employers of the following mill and 
logging companies: Whatcom Falls Mill Co., Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, BE. K. Wood Lumber Co., Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., Morrison Mill Co., 
McCoy-Loggie Timber Co., Chinn Lumber Co., A. W. 
Knight Logging Co., Christie Timber Co., Bolcom 
Vanderhoof Logging Co., Siemons Lumber Co. and 
others, 

The steamship Broncho berthed at the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills’ docks this week to load 1,000,000 
feet of lumber for Honolulu. The steam schooner 
Multnomah sailed this week from this mill with 1,000,- 
000 feet for San Pedro. The auxiliary motorship 
Jean Steedman will complete her Shanghai cargo of 
1,600,000 feet at the Puget Sound Sawmill & Shingle 
Co.’s mill next week. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 14.—-Altho everyone here expects 1919 to be 
one of the best years in the lumber business, there is a 
lull in the demand, caused by shortening up the work 
in the ship yards. Lumbermen, however, are unwill 
ing to manufacture for the expected demand until it 
materializes, so that several mills have cut out night 
work and plan to shut down until inventories show 
the condition of stocks and indicate probable demand. 
Naturally there is an abundant supply of freight cars. 

After more than six months of idleness, due to the 
destruction of the sawmill last May, the big new mill 
of the North Western Lumber Co. in Hoquiam was 
started up again Dec. 10, newly equipped with the 
most modern machinery to turn out 200,000 feet in 
eight hours. Two minutes after a brief trial turnover 
at slow speed, the first cant from a 30-foot fir was 
ripped off by the 11-foot band saw. Among those who 
witnessed the start-up were Thorpe Babcock, manager ; 
W. B. Foster, superintendent, and A. R. Jones. In 
about a week, when the planing mill and other depart- 
ments are in full running order, the present force of 
100 will be increased to about 300. 

Aberdeen ship yard officials are as yet unable to 
determine the full effects upon local yards of the cur- 
tailment order from Washington, altho M. R. Ward, 
manager of the Grays Harbor Motorship yards, thinks 
that the company’s operations will be only slightly 
affected by the order. Four vessels are under construc- 
tion at the Grant-Smith-Porter yards, on three of 
which work costing about $200,000 has been done, 
altho no inventory has yet been taken to show the 


actual percentage of work completed. Provided those 
under way are accepted, fourteen steamers will have 
been built at the Motorship yards, and fifteen at the 
Grant-Smith-Porter yards, the construction cost of 
which would be about $700,000 each. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Dec. 14.—-After eight months of continuous opera 
tion, during which approximately 40,000,000 feet of 
logs were sawed into lumber, the Eureka Lumber Co,’s 
mill has shut down for the season. The mill will be 
repaired and improved during the winter. The com 
pany is holding over from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet 
of logs. Preparations for logging on an extensive scale 
are under way and about 100 more men are needed to 
man the camps. The planing mill continues in operd- 
tion. 

Montana’s lumbermen are again placed in prominent 
positions in post-war activities. Herbert A. Temple- 
ton, general manager of the Rogers-Templeton Lumber 
Co., Great Falls, has returned to France to accept a 
place on the executive committee of the American 
Y. M. C. A. in Europe. As active head of the Rogers 
Templeton Lumber Co., which has nearly sixty line 
lumber yards in the State, he has displayed marked 
executive ability. 

Hon. J. M. Kennedy, who was named by Gov. §S. VY. 
Stewart as the council of defense commissioner to in 
vestigate and to keep in touch with the timber industry 
of the State, reports a healthy revival. The lumber 
camps in the western part of the State are practi 
cally all filled and logging is progressing in fine shape. 

Mr. Kennedy further says, “The lumber industry 
thruout the war was willing to pay good wages and 
working conditions are unsurpassed. The wages are 
from $3.50 to $4.25 a day, and good board and room 
are $1 a day. The accommodations are as good as 
may be found in any ordinary good country hotel.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dec, 14.—Yard business is very quiet, as is always 
the case just before the annual stock taking. But 
wholesalers are optimistic as to the future and expect 
the yardmen to resume buying after the first of the 
year. There are prospects for a revival in building 
here, with considerable work in plan in architects’ 
offices. So the temporary stagnation in local demand 
for all kinds of woods is not causing much worry. 

An improvement in inquiry is reported from the fir 
mills in the Northwest. Many of the mills will close 
down for periods ranging from two weeks to two 
months or so, stocks will be reduced and the market 
strengthened. New fir prices have been adopted in 
the North and San Francisco wholesalers are revising 
their delivered prices. They are not yet getting the 
full prices that would conform to the northern list, 
but are working toward that end, with expectation of 
doing better early next year. 

Redwood lumber production keeps up well and there 
are good reasons to expect that the new year will see 
a healthy demand. There is a better outlook all 
around. As the year draws to a close it is seen 
that, on the whole, the redwood mills have done better 
than was expected a few months ago. Eastern ship- 
ments have been pretty satisfactory with the principal 
mills, notwithstanding the embargoes, which interfered 
with business for some time. Yard business has been 
rather slack, but the abundant rainfall means good 
crops and prosperous conditions in this State. The 
farming districts will be in a position to consume more 
lumber. 

Exports of redwood continue to be made to Australia 
and other countries and there are good inquiries for 
rough clear lumber and for redwood ties. Export lum- 
ber business was good in November, sailing vessels 
being employed owing to the scarcity of steamers. More 
vessels will arrive to load redwood during December. 

Big inquiries have been coming in for white and 
sugar pine ever since the armistice was signed in 
Europe. There has been an improvement in orders 
also. A big demand for sugar pine is reported in prac 
tically all grades. The newest feature of the market 
is that orders have been received by the mills for fac- 
tory plank and cut stock. There had been practically 
no orders for this for some time. With most of the 
mills closed for the winter and consumption increasing, 
stocks of shop will be rapidly reduced. White pine 
molding prices are considered too low by many of the 
mill men and it is more than possible that an advance 
will be made. All of the California mills have a fair 
demand for lumber and remanufactured stuff. Not 
much increase in shipments is expected until after the 
first of the year. Pine box shook is being turned out 
in quantities to suit the seasonal demand for citrus 
fruit and other California products. The increased 
demand in the East for common may yet result in 
higher prices for the shook. 

Sudden & Christenson, this city, are opening a New 
York office, with a view of increasing the scope of their 
lumber and shipping business. The new office will be 
in charge of K. D. Dawson, who has been connected 
with the bureau of operations of the United States 
Shipping Board here. This firm is interested in several 
sawmills in the Northwest, owns a fleet of vessels and 
handles a number of Emergency Fleet steamers. 

Earl Eisenhart, of Oakland, has become manager of 
the Ripon Lumber Co., with headquarters at Ripon. 
He takes the position that was left vacant by the 
death of Karl A. Gottshall. 

The Pacific Lumber Co, has had a very good year, 
despite the unusual conditions that have prevailed in 
the lumber business on account of the war. The old 
mill at Scotia is closed down for repairs, but the new 
mill is operating as usual. Altho several advances 
were made in wages and the 8-hour system was adopted, 
a fair cut of redwood has been made and stocks of 
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clears are about 4,000,000 feet less than at this date 
last year. Sales have exceeded the cut for the whole 
ar. 

a Yosemite Lumber Co. is making a long season’s 
run at Merced Falls, where the sawmill and planing 
mill are located. The white and sugar pine logs are 
prought down from El Portal close to the Yosemite 
National Park. Francis D. Fay, who was recently 
appointed manager of the company, has been at the 
mill since Nov. 30 in place of L. A. Pearce, who held 
the position for the last two years. Mr. Pearce ex- 
pected to join the colors in November and sent in his 
resignation. HH. W. Jackson, vice president of the 
company, is paying a visit to the plant. 

Robert MacArthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, this 
city, is looking for a lively movement of stock after 
the first of the year. Stocks of white and sugar pine 
at the California mills are not excessive and prices are 
well maintained. A fair amount of car shipping busi- 
ness has been done this season. 

John T. Carr, of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, who was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident in San Francisco on Dec. 11, has im- 
proved under treatment at a local hospital. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, president of the California 
Redwood Association, has returned from Washington, 
D. C., where he has spent a great deal of time during 
the year in connection with the Council of National 
Defense. 

Cc. E. Cochran, who recently joined the force of the 
American Trading Co., San Francisco, is acting as as- 
sistant to Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic 
lumber department. He was in the lumber business 
for some years in Baltimore and, more recently, in 
Los Angeles. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 14.—That the war has affected building in this 
locality is shown in the report of the Spokane city 
building inspector for the eleven months of the year. 
It shows that both the number of permits taken out 
and cost of construction of those secured are far less 
than for any other year in the city for several years. 
Including the first week of December, but 823 per- 
mits have been issued, representing a total outlay of 
$415,916. 

Relinquishing a contract for the cutting and deliver- 
ing of 700,000,000 feet of spruce for the Government 
airplane plan, on the Coast, upon the signing of the 
armistice and the subsequent canceling of the con- 
tract by the Government, the Seims Carey-H. S. Ker- 
baugh Corporation has permitted J. A. Chamberlin, 
assistant engineer, to return to his home at Coeur 


d'Alene, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 14.—“‘Marking time and feeling good” is a fair 
statement of the attitude of the fir industry for the 
week just closed. Prospects are excellent. While in 
general there is little change as compared with the 
opening of the month, a leading wholesaler reports 
more direct business during the last ten days |! 
thruout the preceding three months. It is a fact that 
the removal of governmental restrictions has put the 
consuming public in an amiable frame of mind and 
present conditions are interpreted as prophesying 
splendid buying in the spring. Dealers here, under the 
stimulus of renewed interest and inquiry particu 
larly from the middle West, are not nearly so eager 
to sell as they were a month ago. They have turned 
down numerous offers because prices were too low and 
they now content themselves with only such orders 
as they have stock to fill. The repair season is here 
in full swing and in general it is affecting the mills 
earlier than usual. Some of the largest concerns will 
keep going, having decided to cut the Christmas and 
New Year holidays to the minimum. Completion of 
repairs now will place manufacturers in good shape 
for operations early in the year, and thru the liberal 
rule enabling manufacturers to charge actual repairs 
against profits it is likely that in instances excess 
profits may not be found in quite so high a bracket 
as otherwise might be the case. 

The shingle market seems to have sloughed off a 
little during the week, for reasons that are not en 
tirely clear. The strengthening of the market last 
month seems primarily to have been a wholesalers’ 
advance, caused by the fact that more than 50 percent 
of the mills were down. Some of the manufacturers 
have resumed, but it is probable that no more will 
Start up until the first of the year. Reports received 
on the Coast indicate that yard stocks are below nor- 
mal, but that there will be no considerable buying be- 
fore January—so it is probable prevailing prices will 
hold steady for the balance of the year. 

W. H. Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser mill at 
Everett, was presiding officer Wednesday at a meeting 
of sales managers in Tacoma. They had assembled 
for a discussion of market conditions and all of them 
seemed to think that there would be no lack of new 
business after Jan. 1. The meeting was well at- 
tended, about fifty representative limbermen being 
present. 

The solid men in the wood ship industry are calmly 
waiting for the Government’s attitude to crystallize. 
The armistice was signed four weeks ago, and within 
that time there have been no less than four changes 
of policy toward this industry. It is clear enough 
that well informed men refuse to accept the view that 
the cancelation plan will “sound the death knell.” 
Now that the war is over there are outspoken criti- 
cisms of the type of vessel built under Government con- 
tract. The Ferris ship comes in for especial grilling 
in view of its peculiarity in this respect, that after 
the machinery had been installed and fuel placed 
aboard there was little room left for cargo. Lumber- 
men would welcome a return to the schooner type 
equipped with a “kicker” and able to carry a cargo of 
from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 feet. It is believed that 
the future of the wood ship industry in this part of 
the world will center about a vessel adapted for use 
Primarily as a lumber carrier. 


J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, president of the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., was in Seattle during the week. 
He reports the industry to be in good condition, not- 
withstanding the adverse effect of the influenza, which 
has slowed down all lines of trade. 

M. R. Smith, president of the M. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co., with head sales office in Kansas City, 
has been in Seattle this week readjusting the local 
office on account of the passing of J. EK. Sampson, 
Vice President P. R. Smith has come in from the mill 
at Moclips, where he has been for eight years, and 
will take charge of the Seattle oflice as western man- 
ager of the company. 

J. VP. Wilkes, of Detroit, head of the wholesale house 
of J. P. Wilkes & Co., is in this city getting in touch 
with connections thruout the Pacific Northwest. 

R. G. King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., who has been on Red Cross duty in France, sailed 
Dec. 11 and is due in New York Dec. 17. He will 
spend the holidays with his family in St. Paul. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 13.—<A change for the better is reported in the 
market, tho this improvement is only partly re- 
flected, thus far, in prices. KE. A. Poyneer, of the 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., believes good business will 
fall to the lot of fir producers during 1919. ‘This mill 
will close two weeks for general overhauling during 
the holiday season. 

A 3- or 4-days’ closing, in order to make necessary 
repairs, is announced for the holidays by the EF, K. 
Baker Lumber Co. 

Holding for better prices in yard stocks, the Canyon 
Lumber Co, has not disposed of a large quantity of 
nuterial under the low values said to have been ac- 
cepted from wholesalers by a number of fir plants, The 
company’s cutting business includes much railroad ma- 
terial tor eastern delivery, a several hundred-car order 
to be shipped by steamer to Alaska, probably for the 
Government railroad construction, and some rail busi- 
ness for delivery to an Atlantic coast navy yard, 

The C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., manufacturer of 
Rite-Grade cedar roofing, is preparing to close down 
for about two weeks for the holiday season. Demand 
for shingles is good, coming from the East and the 
Southwest. ‘The Pacific Timber Co., a subsidiary or 
ganization of the shingle mills owned by George Berg 
strom, A, Carlson and W. R. Cunningham, jr., handles 
all the sales for the C. B, Lumber & Shingle Co., as 
well as for the Mukilteo Shingle Co., owned and op- 
erated by the C. B. people. These two mills manufac- 
ture nothing but Rite-Grade inspected stock. 

The Ebey Logging Co., which operates the Marys 
ville & Arlington Railroad, is preparing to rebuild 
its long trestle over Stillaguamish Valley, after a 
service of nine years, 

ik. M. Rogers, formerly manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.'s mill “B,” is managing the manufacturing 
end of the Siems-Carey Co. business in Port Angeles. 
When the Government established its large spruce 
plant on the Olympic Peninsula Mr. Rogers accepted 
au prominent position there. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, 
has purchased standing timber on Tulalip Indian 
Reservation, eight miles from Everett, where the 
Kverett Logging Co. is operating. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 14.—The sales department of the spruce pro- 
duction division of the United States Signal Corps 
has been recently reorganized because of the transfer 
of Capt. Thor W. Sanborn from the position of man 
ager to that of assistant to the division adjutant of 
the spruce department. Capt. Sanborn, who organized 
the sales department to dispose of the side cut lumber 
from the big Government mill at Vancouver Barracks, 
is now in Chicago. Lieut. A. D. McDonald, assistant to 
Capt. Sanborn, has been promoted to manager of the 
sales department, and as there are about 80,000,000 
feet of material or more to be disposed of the sales 
force has been augmented and somewhat rearranged, 
so that now the various districts are covered as fol- 
lows: Lieut. Weaver, Portland; Lieut, Page, Port 
land; Lieut. Osgood, Boston; Lieut. Sullivan, Buffalo ; 
Lieut. Mahoney, Cleveland; Lieut. McGovern, St. 
Louis; Lieut. Mulowny, Minneapolis; Capt. Lawrence, 
Chicago. 

Disbandment of the spruce production division at 
Vancouver Barracks is now under way and when com- 
pleted will terminate all control of the logging industry 
on Oregon and Washington by the War Department, 
according to a message received here quoting Secretary 
Baker. The statement came in response to an inquiry 
from Senator Jones, of Washington. An investigation 
of the spruce situation is being made by Maj. H. M. 
Ray, of the inspector general's department. 

Logging equipment and stores are being removed 
from the big logging camp near the Beaver mill in the 
Boutin tract of timber on Coos Bay, which was to be 
logged for the United States Spruce Production Corpo- 
ration by the Portland Lumber Co. Half a million 
feet of logs would have been produced at this project. 
A. W. Callow, district superintendent for the army, 
and John Van Orsdal, of the Portland Lumber Co., 
will be there several weeks finishing the work. 

Recreation rooms for the employees of sawmills on 
Coos Bay are to be opened by the Y. M. (. A, at 
Marshfield. 

John Saari, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., returned 
this week from a trip to Salt Lake City, Utah, where 
he found lumber dealers optimistic about the future. 
Mr. Saari feels that there will be a big activity in 
lumber next year. 

Fred S. Cutler, of the Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co., 
wholesale lumber dealer, is expected home shortly 
from the Kast, where he has been selecting and grading 
lumber for the Government’s airplane department. Fre- 
mont Everett, of the company, says that on Mr. Cut- 
ler’s return the concern will enlarge its business, which 
has been impossible because of the reduced office force 


as a result of the war. The company ope 
at Willamina. ee a ee 

The resignations of H. B. Van Duzer, chairman, and 
C. W. Stimson, director, from the fir production board 
went into effect Dec. 13. Mr. Van Duzer is manager 
of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., of this city. Mr. 
Stimson is a prominent millman of the Puget Sound 
country. Jay S. Hamilton, secretary of the board, 
also a well known Portland lumberman, will remain 
in office, disposing of unfinished business and allocat- 
ing such pending lumber orders as may be placed for 
the United States or the Allies. Offices will be con- 
tinued both in Portland and Seattle. 

Perhaps less complaint has been made against the 
fir production board than against any other branch of 
service, because of the fact that the department was 
managed by men thoroly trained in their chosen field. 

W. A. Spurrier, jr., retail yardman and _ builder 
from Des Moines, Iowa, was in Portland during the 
week and called on some of his lumbermen friends, 
among them Ben Hazen, of the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Co. 

It is understood that henceforth the Government 








© Do You Want 


Farmer Trade? 





yor can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 


reputation and an established demand 
among farmers, They supply a real need on al- 
most every farm. They increase farmer’s profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


—insure sunshine and sanitary 

conditions in hog houses—that 

means larger and healthier hogs 

—smaller losses in little pigs— 
bigger profits. 

Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron 
frame and a four inch flash- 
ing on all sides; absolutely 
watertight; last a lifetime. 
The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected 
with wire screen. Made in five styles—station- 
ary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—-the most efficient barn and dairy house ven- 
tilating system. Giving satisfac- 
tion on thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, 
shipped ready to install, easy to 
erect; absolutely bird, storm, rust 
and rot proof; neat in appearance. 









Write for our agency propo- 
sition and our plan for helping 


dealers sell OK Products. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
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TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
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DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors, 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., Zines 


Michigan 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 

5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 

6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 

10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
A 


12-4 No. Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 





Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 





All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 

kind reputable dealers like to rec- 

ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











will place orders for lumber to fill railroad needs near- 
est the point of delivery and not thru a central buying 


office. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 16.--New business booked by the mills in and 
around Alexandria is very encouraging and prices are 
good. The demand for dimension is stronger than 
any other item, with both Nos. 1 and 2 moving in 
large volume. No. 3 continues to move in small vol- 
ume. Smaller timbers and special cutting orders con- 
tinue in good demand, with No. 1 square edge and 
sound and rough heart both in steady demand. There 
is also a very good demand for larger timbers such as 
10x10 inches and up, with merchantable grade lead- 
ing in the movement. 

Cars are still a serious question for the mills in this 
section and the supply shows little improvement. 
Flat cars are especially scarce, with a fair volume of 
box cars available. Many of the mills situated on 1- 
line hauls report that they are securing about 25 per 
cent of normal supply while those on 8- and 4-line 
hauls have a fair supply. Labor supply shows a 
slight improvement in the last two weeks. The volume 
of lumber shipped into territory previously affected 
by the embargo shows a large increase. 

The demanc for Government timbers for fleet sched- 
ules and barge schedules shows a material decline, but 
railroad timbers are taking the place of the schedules, 
as stringers, caps and sills in the last three weeks 
show the largest movement in many months. Ties are 
in fair demand, with 6x8-inch ties 8 feet in length 
leading the movement. 

Shiplap, boards and fencing continue in good de- 
mand and all lengths and widths are being called for 
steadily. Flooring, ceiling, drop siding and finish are 
all moving in fair volume, with the lower grades 


leading. Stocks in common grades are badly broken, 


but uppers stocks are in fair shape. Dimension in 
both Nos. 1 and 2 is lower than ever before and boards, 
fencing and shiplap are also very low. No. 3 stock in 
all items has recently shown little activity. Special 
cutting orders on the books of the mills are enough to 
last several months without booking any additional. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 16. --The business transacted last week was 
slightly larger than in the week previous and there was 
not sufficient offered or gotten thru solicitation by the 
mills to disturb the quiet that has been surrounding 
this market for the last several weeks. The items that 
showed any activity at all during the week were 4/4 
edge culls and rough sizes and No. 8 stock boards, 
which are scarce. Both buyers and sellers of pine seem 
to be uncertain as to just what is going to happen and 
what is best to do. The buyers are withholding further 
business hoping for lower prices, and also because of 
uncertainty as to just how much business will develop 
in rough lumber. Some of the larger wholesalers in 
northern cities have sent out large inquiries covering 
lumber for delivery far into the new year at attrac- 
tive prices but the mills will not consider this business 
right now. The mills, on the other hand, are in a 
quandary as to the advisability of considerably curtail- 
ing their production until, say, February or March, 
beginning with the holidays, or to go ahead at present 
capacity, banking on the demand that is predicted in 
the early spring taking care of all the lumber then 
carried. 

The little mills that have cut prices recently can do 
so easily, as they were much better off than the larger 
mills when selling under the Government maximum 
prices. Many of the larger manufacturers say em- 
phatically that they can not sell at less than the 
prevailing list, but on the other hand several recently 
have authorized concessions of from $1 to $2 on low 
grade rough lumber and about 50 cents on certain items 
of dressed stock. Sales have recently been made on 
the basis of 4/4 edge box, culls and dressed items. The 
box makers have been depending to a large degree on 
the small operations, air-dried and _ kiln-dried, for 
stock, but as bad weather is becoming more frequent 
the air-dried production will be much smaller. Several 
kiln-dried operations in this section have recently 
closed down because of inability to secure sufficient 
logs due to scarcity of labor. Others report the labor 
supply to be getting better. 

Reports from thirty-six mills showthat shipments for 
the week ending Dec. 7 were 70 percent of production, 
while production was 59 percent of normal during that 
week. Production has been maintained at its present 
level because of good weather, but a decrease will be 
noted beginning with the latter part of this month. 
In dressed lumber there was a slight increase in the 
sale of No. 2, {2-inch flooring, 75-inch ceiling and 6-inch 
roofers. The prices received are more uniform than the 
week previous and less disposition was in evidence to 
give concessions to secure a share of the small amount 
of business being offered. The planing mills look for 
no improvement in demand before the first of the year 
and it would appear that the yards, even tho with 
small stocks on hand, are not buying in advance for 
such increase in building as is expected, believing no 
doubt this will be delayed longer than at first expected 
and that prices will ease off somewhat in the meantime. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Dec, 16. John LL. Kaul, president of the Kaul Lum- 
ber Co., after he had made an investigation of local 
conditions, surprised local business men at a meeting 
here by saying that business conditions in this section 
were rapidly approaching a climax. He showed that 
thousands of dollars’ worth of trade was being drawn 
away from Birmingham because of the bad railroad 
conditions under Government ownership which made 
it so inconvenient for Alabamians to come to Birming- 
ham. When Mr. Kaul had thus made clear the condi- 
tions to be met, a number of committees started work 
on his suggestions. 

At a meeting of District No. 4, National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, S. F. Cornelius, of the Birming- 


ham Box & Veneer Works, presided. R. L. Crandall 
of Macon, Ga.; W. J. Wood, of Columbus, Ga.; J, H 
Ballard, of Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. H. Trent, of At- 
lanta, and J. H. Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber Co. of 
Birmingham, addressed the meeting. The business con- 
ditions to be met during reconstruction were discussed 
freely and definite plans were formulated to codperate 
with the Government’s reconstruction program. The 
tone of the meeting was optimistic and everybody pre. 
dicated that with Government control released there 
would be more business and better prices, 

Building and loan associations here announce that 
there is plenty of money available for building pur. 
poses. Backed up by the efforts of real estate dealers, 
propositions are being made to owners of vacant lots, 
it being pointed out that the demand for small housey 
can not be overdone for years. It is expected that there 
will be considerable building in the district during the 
new year, and it is even hinted that there will be a 
building boom. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 18.—-Demand for all kind of building materia) 
is increasing in a most satisfactory way. The demand 
from interior points is very pronounced and many con- 
tracts are now being let with the idea of finishing up 
before the holidays are over—between now and Feb, 
1. There is a large volume of local building also on the 
program and all mills in the Calcasieu country have 
about all they can do in taking care of present orders, 
The labor situation is improving and the scarcity that 
has prevailed will soon come to be past. Lumber peo 
ple generally view the outlook as very satisfactory. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 16.—The most pronounced feature of the lum- 
ber business this week is the unquestionable improve- 
ment of the quality of available sawmill labor, due to 
the steady return to the sawmills of men who have 
been honorably discharged from the army. The more 
plentiful labor supply enables some manufacturers 
to cull their labor, a position in which they have not 
been for several months. However, wages have not 
come down and probably will not be reduced for some 
time. 

Altho no definite word has come from Washington 
yet concerning the discontinuance of the Government 
maximum prices which have been in effect for many 
months, lumbermen are proceeding on the theory that 
such prices will automatically go out of existence 
Dec. 31. The Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau will 
clean up its business before the end of December and 
go out of existence, with a record of remarkable achieve- 
ment to its credit. Lumbermen were glad to comply 
with the Government’s maximum price rulings ag a 
patriotic duty, but look forward with great satisfac- 
tion to a free and open market, governed solely by the 
law of supply and demand, for the Government maxi- 
mum prices were lower than offers by regular buyers 
of lumber. The lumber industry is setting its sails 
to meet the new conditions which the first of the year 
will bring. 

The large, modern pine mill of the Manasota Lumber 
Corporation, Venice, Fla., is nearing completion. R. 
Lancaster Williams and other noted Baltimore capital- 
ists are interested in this concern. W. J. Parrish, of 
Norfolk, is president, P. C. Warwick, of the 
Richmond Cedar Works, Norfolk, is general man- 
ager. W. WwW. Harris, formerly of John L. 
Roper Lumber Co., is general superintendent and 
will have active charge. Mr. Harris says that 
work has been delayed on the plant on account of 
inability to get millwrights, but since ship yards are 
releasing labor there is now plenty of help and they 
will rush the plant to completion. The equipment is 
modern in every respect and includes three dry kilns 
of the Moore’s Moist Air system. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 16.——Several hundred workmen employed on the 
dry dock which the Jahneke Shipbuilding Co. is con- 
structing on the river front for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation quit work today as a protest against a new 
wage scale which the carpenters complain would be 
less than the union scale. Walter Jahncke, of the 
Jahneke company, explained that the readjustment 
had been ordered by the Shipping Board, and that his 
company was in no way responsible. H. P. Linnell, 
representative of the Shipping Board, is quoted as 
saying that the wage readjustment is not a “cut” but 
merely the correction of a mistake caused by misunder 
standing of an award made last October by the ship 
building labor adjustment board. It is stated that 
the walkout will not prevent the completion of the dry 
dock, a number of the men employed having stayed on 
the job. 

A Mississippi lumberman—¥. S. Bostick, of the 
Bostick Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Meridian—is one 
of two Mississippians to receive “honorable mention” 
in a bulletin recently issued by the W. 8S. S. headquar 
ters at Jackson. ‘The bulletin explains that every 
member of Mr. Bostick’s family of nine is enrolled in 
the “Limit Club,’’ composed of war savings stamp 
buyers who have purchased up to the limit allowed to 
individual purchasers. 

H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Jeanerette, La., and secretary George BE. Watson, of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, have 
gone to Louisville, Ky., to represent the association 
at the meeting of the American Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association, to be held there this week. 

E. G. Swartz, of the Burton-Swartz Co., is a New 
Orleans visitor, having arrived here the other day from 
Perry, Fla. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, which has 
distributed war orders for southern pine aggregating 
many millions of feet, is now winding up its business. 
The staff here is being gradually reduced and it is 
understood that the Washington office has been or will 
soon be closed. Manager Sowers, with a sufficient staff 
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of assistants to look after the uncompleted details, 
remains “on the job,” and it may require several weeks 
to complete the transactions in hand. 

I. S. Turover, representing Johnson & Wimsatt, lum- 
ber manufacturers and wholesalers at Washington, D. 
C., arrived in New Orleans last week on a purchasing 
trip. Mr. Turover, who is buying southern pine for 
his company, has visited several interior Mississippi 
and Louisiana mills en route. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Dec, 16.—Statistics gathered from the office of the 
secretary of State at Montgomery show that perhaps 
no other industry in Alabama has made such gains dur- 
ing 1918 as made by the lumber business, including 
sawmills, wholesale and retail shingles and other 
manufactured articles. 

Judging from the reports of lumbermen thruout the 
State, however, there were few industries that made 
less profit from their products, because of the maximum 
and minimum prices fixed by the Government when this 
country entered the war. The war, however, placed 
Alabama among the leading States so far as the lumber 
business is concerned. 

Mobile and Birmingham made rapid strides in this 
line during the year and along the railroads there are 
scores of large and small new lumber mills. 

Reports from lumbermen over the State indicate that 
there has been a depressing effect from the sudden 
termination of the war. But conditions are gradually 
becoming adjusted and soon public improvements will 
be started. 

Considerable development is being made by the ship 
building companies established locally when the United 
States went to war. The Mobile Ship Building Co. has 
just purchased an additional 16 acres of river front 
adjoining its present site, for which the sum of $125,- 
000 was paid, On this newly acquired property the 
company proposes to extend its plant, building more 
ways for the construction of ships. When the work is 
under way, an additional 2,500 persons will be em- 
ployed, 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Dec. 17.—That the year just ending has been the 
banner year in the history of lumbermen in western 
North Carolina is the opinion expressed by leading 
lumber dealers of this section. While not perhaps the 
largest in the number of feet shipped, the receipts have 
been the greatest in the history of the section. War 
prices on lumber have been exceptionally good, and 
despite embargoes, the local dealers have been able to 
cut and ship a large quantity of material. 

Practically all the common grades of hardwood 
lumber, the principal product of this section, have been 
absorbed by the furniture business of the State and 
war demands have taken care of the rest. Treenails 
for ships have been manufactured in large quantities 
in western North Carolina, and the lumbermen, while 
not advertising the fact extensively, have been taking 
out quantities of fine spruce for use in making airplane 
parts. 

In addition to other products Pisgah Forest, owned 
by the Government, has been producing firewood for 
the various camps in the Southeast, a force of 1,200 
labor battalion soldiers having been at work all fall 
cutting and getting out the wood. The abandonment 
of the various camps has stopped this work. 

While there is a lull in the demand for hardwoods 
and little prospect of any further movement of wood 
until spring, the local dealers are not worrying. The 
shortage of labor would preclude the possibility of 
shipping in any very large quantities. 

Lumbermen do not expect war-time prices to con- 
tinue, but they feel that hardwood will be one of the 
great requirements of the after-war program and they 
are satisfied that they will get reasonably high prices 
for their products. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Dec. 16.—There seems to be a continual increase in 
inquiries for southern pine lumber, but the mills are 
disposed to take on very little business, as the stocks 
are unusually low. Weather conditions are unfavor- 
able for sawmilling and roads are practically impass- 
able for hauling. 

Stocks are unusually low in this vicinity, and there 
is apparently little effort on the part of local dealers 
to replenish their stocks. 

While the labor supply in this vicinity seems some- 
what improved, the improvement is not general and is 
insufficient to enable the manufacturers to return to a 
normal output. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 16.—There has been a sharp drop in the demand 
for box lumber here, mainly because the Government 
has canceled box contracts for army requirements, 
while the regular channels of distribution for packing 
cases have not been reopened. As the box factories 
have little to do, they will now be able to weed out 
the inefficient workers they were compelled to hire 
under stress of war conditions and to reorganize their 
forces. 

The recent deliberations of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Atlantic City made a deep impres- 
sion on Lewis Dill, of the wholesale North ‘Carolina 
pine firm of Lewis Dill & Co., who was a delegate 
representing the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. Mr. 
Dill regards it as certain that lumber as one of the 
principal materials of construction can not possibly 
come down in price while the cost of labor and mate- 
rials needed for its production remains high. 

John H. Geis, president of John H. Geis & (Co., 
lumber dealers at Brooklyn, just across the river from 
Baltimore, has been elected director of the Baltimore 
Commercial Bank. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 16.—Lumber business during the last week has 
been steady but slow in most lines, with wholesalers 
not booking many orders and retailers reporting less 
activity than in the preceding week. Certain items 
not in the ordinary market have been active and they 
have had an effect on the hemlock and North Carolina 
pine market direct and a slight, indirect effect on the 
longleaf. These are items that were bought for or by 
the Government for projects that have been aban- 
doned, and this material is thrown on to the market 
at almost whatever is offered for it. Some of it is 
regular stock and the buyers are getting real bargains, 
but much of it is specially cut or worked and the 
buyers will find that all they have is the salvage. Altho 
the sale of this material has had slight effect so far, 
during the two or three months it will take to market 
it this dumping will probably result in a deeper 
cut. The hardwood market is steady but not 
active and prices hold. White pine and cypress hold 
their own in price and activity. Hemlock is active 
because of lower prices, which will soon be raised. 
Southern pine dimension and worked lumber is affected 
by the North Carolina situation, but timbers are steady 
and strong. Lath and shingles move slowly at good 
prices. 

Last week the Government accepted 539 of the 
workmen’s houses that have been built in the vicinity 
of Sixty-first Street and Buist Avenue, and at the cere- 
monies Harry A, Mackey, chairman of the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, said that the director of 
public works should be provided at all times with a 
sufficient fund so that he could step in and help the 
progressive and far-seeing builders. He laid stress 
on the fact that but 902 houses were put up in Phila- 
delphia in 1918, while the average for the last many 
years has been about 7,500, and 9,500 were built in 
1915. He estimated that the city was now 25,000 
houses behind its requirements and urged and asked 
for appropriations for street improvements, so that 
capital might become interested in building right away. 
Mr. Mackey was spokesman for the builders in turning 
over the houses to the United States Shipping Board 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 17.—There has been a decided betterment in 
the lumber trade during the last week. The wholesaler 
especially feels more optimistic and reports inquiries 
coming in that indicate a better outlook for the larger 
consuming trade, Especially is this expected to be 
when the building operations long held up are re- 
sumed, In the interim, both the city and country have 
projects that promise much activity. 

The housing question in Pittsburgh is most serious 
and the withdrawal of Government plans for helping 
out the situation has put the matter up to private 
interests again. Lumbermen now regard the matter 
as more promising in the working out of the details 
for early spring construction. For the moment the 
trade is quiet. In sales reported, however, in all 
grades of lumber, there has been no concession on 
prices and none is likely, as wages and costs and labor 
conditions all prevent such a step being taken. 

F. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., is in the 
South on business and visited the mills of the com- 
pany at Tellico Plains, Tenn., and Maryville, Tenn., 
where the operations are on a very satisfactory basis 
except for scarcity of labor. The company notes a 
quiet pre-holiday trade and a general disposition to let 
matters rest for the last two weeks of the year. 

President Louis Germain, jr., of the Germain Co., 
is in the city after a somewhat strenuous season in 
Washington, D. C., in the interest of the wholesale 
lumber interests. He is much more optimistic of the 
future now than for months and looks forward to ex- 
port trade among other things. Mr. Germain is con- 
fident that reconstruction of the devastated sections 
of France and Belgium will take much lumber and 
American producers can have a share of that business. 
A. A. Germain, of this company, is in the South. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Co, reports business quiet, 
but prospects improving as the restrictions are lifted, 
Kmbargoes are no longer complained of. Ricks, Me- 
Creight & Co. also note better inquiry for lumber, and 
Cc. F. MeCreight reports a much stronger tone to in- 
quiry for the new year. 

J. H. Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber Co., one 
of those who joined the army for the forestry work and 
in the forestry division, is expected to be back again 
now that the European scrap is over without that 
organization getting over. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Dec. 14,—Prof. John M. Briscoe, head of the forestry 
department of the University of Maine, reports that 
war so greatly interfered with the conduct of studies 
in that science in the last two years that most of the 
students were unable to complete the requirements for 
the degree of B. 8. in forestry, only six being graduated 
in 1917 and five in 1918, tho at the beginning of the 
present college year there were twenty-nine men in the 
forestry classes. The eleven graduates entered some 
branch of the military service or the war industries, 

Last spring transplanting was difficult because of the 
lack of student labor, the work being done only with 
the aid of the women students, many of whom volun- 
teered their services. With their assistance more than 
200,000 plants were set. 

For the spring of 1919 there are on hand large 
numbers of 38-year-old seedlings of white pine, also 
83-year-old transplants of the following: White pine, 
155,000; red pine, 30,000; Norway spruce, 50,000, 
These plants are all suitable for economic forest 
planting in Maine. There are also in stock 250,000 
seedlings 2 years old of various species, chiefly white 
pine and spruce, growing in the nursery, and numbers 
of other species grown for experimental purposes. 


(Concluded on Page 70) 
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There’s Profit 


In Quality 
Mill Work 


A when you buy it right. 
We've simplified buying 
for you in shipping Mixed Cars of 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


with Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Stepping or Batten. Window 
and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 






Our doors are made to stand hard service; will 
take and hold paint and finishes equal to any door 
on the market. Let us know your wants. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New B ngiand | Representative, 
HARRY L. FULL LER. ‘ter thats 6 T S Sento Boston, Mass. 
tr la and New ermey Rep srepentattv 
w. Cc. ASHENFELTER, R. ex xchange, ‘Phitadelphia, Pa. 
‘Middle Went, Reprevantative 


H. 8. OSGOOD, - «+ « «- = ity Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Re tativ 

W. 8. NURENBURG, - Chicane” sorenan ber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, III. 

M. W. LILLARD, «© + © © «© * * 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

CG. WH. WOOD, --***2 ee P. O. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 


RP. G. HILDITCH, «© «© © © © © © 766 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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To Our Many Friends 
We Extend the 


Season's 
Greetings 


and wish you continued 
Prosperity throughout 


1919 


L.D. Carpenter LumberCo. 


716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 


a z- 
Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 
























and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy —the kind plainly stamped 
with our trade mark 


Beara 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER co. 
avenaT 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


an Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern M@r. 
J029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. EVERETT, WASH. 





THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


man Poet,” including ‘““‘TODAY,”’ just 
By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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A Pointer to Lumbermen 
on Waterproof Crayons 







Ca 


‘For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as 
the best crayons for marking 
lumber on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color and 
in hard, medium and soft grades. 
Let us help you select the crayon 
best suited to your needs. 
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Ask for Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Crating 


and 
Boxing 
Material 








of soft texture and high 
quality should be of inter- 
est to you. We have the 
following special bargains 
in dry stock 





Available for Immediate 
Mill Shipment: 


5 cars 4/4x4—20” No. | Box & Bet. Oreg. W. P. S28 
15 cars 5/4 & 6/4x4—26” No. | & Bet. Oreg. W. P. S28 
cars 8/4x4—20” No. | Box & Bet. Oreg. W. P. S2S 
10 cars 4/4x4—12” No. 4 Com. Oreg. W. P. $28 
20 a 4/4x4, 6, 8, 10 & 12” No. 3 Common Oreg. W. P. 
28 


o 


18 cars 4/4x4—12” Nos. | & 2 Box Spruce, Rough or $28 
25 cars 5/4 & 6/4 Nos. | & 2 Box Spruce, Rough or 828 
cars 4/4x6—12” No. | Common Fir Rough 

10 cars 4/4x4, 6, 8, 10 & 12” No. | Common Fir 82S 

10 cars 1x4 No. | Com. Spruce Rough or 828 


~N 


Write or wire our Chicago Office for Prices. 


= Lumber e 
Liberty Company Chicago 
General Office, Sales Office, 

Portland, Ore. 10 S. LaSalle St. 











WE saw large and long 


ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
| world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 


LONG FIR JOISTS~...... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington 

Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 

















wAnos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY Sbows the cost 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








David C. Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber Co., 
of Ogden, Utah, was in Chicago Thursday on his way 
home from an eastern business trip. 


John F. Ross, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
Schofield, Wis., and the Collins Lumber Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis., spent Thursday in Chicago, 


John P. Wilkes, of John P. Wilkes & Co., wholesalers 
of Detroit, Mich., was in Chicago late in the week on 
his return from a trip among the mills on the Pacific 
coast. 


F. H. Bergman, secretary and treasurer of the One 
Minute Manufacturing Co., of Newton, Iowa, manu- 
facturer of washing machines, was in Chicago this 
week and called at some of the local lumber offices. 


David H. Cale, after a month looking over the 
eastern consuming markets, left Chicago this week for 
Seattle, Wash., where he will take up his new duties 
as sales manager for the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager of the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., was in 
Chicago this week, and while here conferred with BE. H. 
Mauk, of Toledo, and Charles D. Crane, of Columbus, 
Ohio, sales representatives of the company. 


W. J. Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Co. Omaha, 
Neb., who is known almost as well locally as he is at 
home, was in Chicago this week on his way east. Mr. 
Foye’s company specializes in railroad material busi- 
ness and he spoke very optimistically while here of 
future business. 


Bert FE. sales representative in the Chicago 
district of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., spent part of the week on a sales trip 
in central Illinois territory and reports the retail trade 
hopeful of a fine spring business and that the retailers 
will likely start buying after the holiday period. 


Cook, 


Hi. Hf. Butts, sales manager of the Park Falls Lumber 
Co., Park Falls, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday and 
declared that if any lumbermen need not worry about 
the future they are northern producers, as stocks are 
very low at present and coming production will be far 
from normal. He said the future surely looked good. 


Maj. Stuart Templeton, son of William Templeton, of 
Perley Lowe & Co., returned to Chicago this week after 
being mustered out of service. He had been stationed 
at Fort Sill, Okla. Mr. Templeton has two other sons 
in the service who are now in France. They are Capt. 
Frank Templeton and Lieut. William Templeton, and 
Mr, and Mrs, Sempieton are hopeful of their early 
return from overseas. 


Friends of Nat F. Wolfe, manager of the Chicago 
office of the American Lumber & Export Co., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., learned this week that the hustling 
salesman was not off on a sales trip but on a honey 
moon. The bride was Miss Edith Hightower, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George H. Hightower, of 6617 South 
Green Street, Chicago, and the newly married couple 
expect to return to Chicago soon and take up their 
residence here. 


L. J. Pomeroy, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Landeck Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., after return- 
ing from a sales trip among the Mississippi River con- 
suming cities reports a better feeling and less of the 
opinion that there is going to be a break in the lumber 
prices. “The consumers are more ready to go ahead 
on the present basis than they were two weeks ago,” 
he said, “and feel that after the holidays there is going 
to be a marked improvement in business.” 


J. 1. Johnson, office manager of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., has resigned that position to go into busi 
ness for himself. He has removed to Clifton, Va., and 
will enter a partnership with a boyhood friend in the 
pulpwood supply business. The concern will wholesale 
pulpwood. Mr. Johnson was tendered a banquet on the 
eve of his departure from Oshkosh, and_ his many 
friends wish him success in his new venture, 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the southern pine depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
while in Chicago early in the week on his way to 
Louisville, Ky., to attend the annual and special meet- 
ing of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, said that the company within recent days had 
been averaging sales of 60 cars a day, which represents 
a better commercial demand than has existed in many 
months. He expected a betterment in conditions to be 
gradual from now on and expressed an opinion that it 
will be several months before production of southern 
pine will be any more than 75 percent of normal. 


Capt. T. B. Lawrence, of Seattle, Wash., of the 
distribution division of the Spruce Production Board, 
arrived in Chicago this week to succeed Lieut. W. 7. 
Osgood as sales representative in this territory for the 
fir, spruce and cedar side cut lumber of the Government 
mill at Vancouver Barracks, Wash. Lieut. Osgood had 
been transferred east. Capt. Lawrence said that Lieut. 
A. D. McDonald would succeed Capt. Thor W. Sanborn 
as manager of the sales from the Portland office, and 
that Lieut, J. J. Mulloney would be stationed at Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Lieut. J. F. McGovern at St. Louis, 
Mo., and Lieut. Mahoney at Cleveland, Ohio. He said 
that about 60,000,000 feet of side cut lumber is held 
at the mills at Vancouver Barracks, Warrenton and 
Portland to be disposed of, and that the sales depart- 
ment had nothing to do with the airplane stock which 
now remains on hand but unshipped from the Govern- 
ment mills, amounting to several million feet. 





II. R. Isherwood, of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
in a letter reports that Ohio retailers of lumber feel * 
that next year will witness a good building program in 
the Buckeye State, but do not believe that there will 
be much activity before April, as people are waiting to 
see what effect any readjustments may have. Many 
of the cities are experiencing a scarcity of skilled labor 
and high prices are being paid for all kinds of labor. 
There is a belief that workers who were frugal in the 
high wage war period will now be thinking what a 
fine thing a real home, owned by themselves would be. 
He attended the National Farm Show at Toledo and 
pronounces it a big success and a good place for lum- 
bermen to impress the utility of wood as a building 
material. He said that Secretary Findley M. Torrence, 
of Xenia, Ohio, of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, was planning an innovation for the 
coming dealers’ convention at Cincinnati, when all 
exhibitors will be asked to make service exhibits in 
stead of just keeping ‘open house’ with a box of 
good cigars, some advertising trinkets and a few boards 
piled in a corner, as the secretary believes that service 
is one of the major things that dealers are interested in, 


A. J. Summerville, vice president of the Sol Due 
Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week after having spent a couple of weeks at other 
middle western points looking over the lumber situa- 
tion. From here Mr. Summerville went to Ohio and he 
expected to return home within a few days. He said 
that while western lumbermen had a lot of peace time 
problems to solve they were in no worse shape than 
other lumbermen in that respect and that he thought 
that, taken on the whole, western lumber interests 
were in better condition than they have ever been 
before. The war, he said, had advanced fir in some 
markets several years ahead of what normal times 
would have, a thing that the manufacturers ought to 
be thankful for. “I am not what you would call a 
radical optimist,’ said Mr. Summerville, “but I am 
a confident believer in the prediction that the future 
will witness great activity in the lumber business. 
There will be many problems to solve, but the game 
would not be worth while unless some problems were 
ever present.” Other western lumber visitors this 
week included Frank D. Lee, president of the Liberty - 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and George M. Duncan, 
president of the Duncan Lumber Co., also of Portland. 
Mr. Lee came to Chicago to confer with G. G. Rupley, 
vice president and eastern sales manager of the com- 
pany, and to visit other consuming centers while in 
the East. Mr. Duncan was in Chicago on his return 
from an eastern business trip. Both spoke optimisti- 
cally of the future, believing that the lumber industry 
will enjoy activity once readjustments necessary in 
the change from war times to peace times take place. 





HASTENS TO HIS HERO SON 


W. G. Collar, of Lugerville, Wis., manager of the 
West Lumber Co, and one of the best known northern 
lumbermen, was in Chicago Monday hastening to 
Washington, D. C., to his son, Lieut. George C. Collar, 
who had just returned home from overseas in a severely 
wounded condition 
and maimed for 
life. Mr. Collar did 
not know that his son 
had been injured in 
the fighting in France 
until he received a 


telegram after’ the 
lieutenant had been 
brought home _ from 
overseas. Tho the 


telegram did not state 
exactly his injuries, it 
indicated that he had 
been seriously hurt in 
the Chateau Thierry 
fighting. Lieut. Collar 
was taken to a Gov- 
ernment recuperation 
hospitalin Washington. 

When the United 
States decided to par- 
ticipate in the world 
war against Germany 
Lieut. Collar was a third year student at the Unit- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he was taking a course 
in mechanical engineering. A year ago in July, pass- 
ing an initial examination at a preparatory school at 
Washington, D. C., he enlisted as a private in the 
marines and was stationed at Paris Island, 8. C. He 


LIEUT. G. C. COLLAR, 
Injured in France 


was later commissioned as a second lieutenant and 
after taking additional training at the _ officers 


training school at Quantico, Va., he was sent over- 
seas. Lieut. Collar is 21 years old and was an expert 
marksman before entering the war. 





—~ 


CHANGES WITH MACHINERY CoO. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., from its Cleve- 
land (Ohio) office, announces some very important 
changes in its organization, the personnel of its official 
staff now being as follows: Chairman of the board of 
directors, Harvey H. Brown; president, Alexander C. 
Brown; vice president, general manager and director, 
Melvin Pattison; director, Robert G. Clapp; director, 
John F. Price; general manager of sales, Ewen C. 
Pierce. The company is one of the largest of its kind 
in the manufacture of heavy dock machinery, bridge 
cranes, hoists used in logging and sawmill operations 
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as well as smaller cranes and hoists. Its main office 
is at Cleveland, Ohio, with branches at New York, 
pittsburgh, Chicago and San Francisco. 





BIG NIGHT FOR CHICAGO HOO-HOO 


It was a big night for Hoo-Hoo in Chicago Thursday 
night and due to the earnest work of loyal old cats, 
who searched every alley and back fence in Chicago, 
twelve kittens were corraled for their first taste of 
liver, and three former members of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo were shown the error of their 
remaining outside the fold and were reinstated. The 
kittens were: Stanley Waters Wilcox, Lee Irby Betty, 
Walter Bell, Nathan John Clears, Augustus H. Max- 
well, Edmond A. Osbornson, Charles Westcott, William 
Nelson, Carl Bauer, Jack Downing, Wilson Martindale 
Compton and O. Gullickson. 

The former members who renewed their membership 
were John H. Brooks, P. S. Fletcher and Albert Waller- 
stein. Before the concatenation a banquet was held 
at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, and was well attended. The banquet was fol- 
lowed by the initiation and it was a real big night for 
Hoo-Hoo. The program was arranged by G. A. Vangs- 
ness, Vicegerent Snark of the northern Illinois district ; 
©. A. Quixley, Jabberwock of the Supreme Nine, and 
other loyal local members of the order, 


ee 


NEW NATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary and general manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
announced this week that the association had estab- 
lished at Washington, D. C., a traffic bureau, in charge 
of Frank Carnahan, a well known traffic expert. Robert 
Ash, who has been connected with the Federal Trade 
Commission, has been named as assistant to Secretary 
and General Manager Compton and he has already 
assumed his new duties. Mr. Ash is a young man who 
has held competent positions and his very efficient 
work as an employee of the Federal Trade Commission 
led to his new appointment. 

The establishment of the traffic bureau at Washing- 
ton, which will be at 624 Southern Building, is one of 
the direct results of the recent lumber congress held in 
Chicago. Of the distinet problems of the National 
along with its varied activities are the many matters 
that have to do with the transportation of lumber and 
lumber products. According to the announcement of 
Dr. Compton, every facility is to be afforded shippers 
of lumber and lumber products, thru the activities of 
the new bureau, for obtaining the best results in their 
transportation problems. The bureau being located at 
Washington will be in position to keep in close touch 
with the United States Railroad Administration, as 
well as with all branches of the lumber industry. 

Mr. Carnahan, who has charge of the new bureau, 
has had sixteen years of traflic experience, as rate clerk, 
chief rate clerk, and assistant to a raiiroad traffic 
manager. He also has experience with lumber traffic 
matters in other ways than thru his railroad office 
experience, as he was for a while traffic manager for 
the Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago. 





GOOD ROADS GET ANOTHER BOOST 


Chicago fairly hummed with good roads propaganda 
last week, two important conventions having for their 
avowed object “pulling the nation out of the mud” 
having been held here. ‘The first of these was the 
annual convention of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, held at the LaSalle Hotel, the doings 
of which were reported in last week’s issue. ‘This was 
followed by, or rather was merged into, an important 
highway congress held under the joint auspices of the 
body already named and the Highways Industries 
Association. The latter is an organization of persons 
and interests desirous of furthering the cause of good 
roads on a national scale. It embodies in its member 
ship representatives of concerns engaged in the manu- 
facture of road making materials, motor trucks and 
automobiles, as well as road engineers and others 
interested in better highways. 

The joint meeting, held at the Congress Hotel begin 
ning Wednesday morning and ending Friday afternoon, 
was very largely attended, nearly a thousand being 
present at some of the most important sessions. It was 
the first annual gathering of the Highways Industries 
Association, which was organized only about a year 
ago. The opening session was called to order by Lieut. 
Col. Uhler, president of the American Association of 
State Highway officials, and the remaining sessions 
were presided over by S. M. Williams, president of the 
Highways Industries Association. Hon. Frank O. 
Lowden, governor of Illinois, delivered the address of 
welcome, strongly emphasizing the need of good roads 
thruout the nation, and alluding to the excellent start 
that has been made by Illinois in voting bonds to the 
amount of $60,000,000 for a State highways system. 
There were a number of excellent addresses and the 
discussions were particularly lively. The motor truck 
and its effect upon the highways came in for consider- 
able attention. The prevailing sentiment was that 
inasmuch as the truck has come to stay the highway 
of the future must be built to stand up under the 
requirements of modern traffic conditions. This phase 
of the convention is discussed at further length in the 
motor truck department this week. 

Thru the addresses and discussions ran the insistent 
note of ndtionalization of our highways. The day 
when good roads were thought of as township, county 
4 even State enterprises is past. The times demand 
great national trunk systems, of which State highways 
shall be a part, and county and township roads shall 
be feeders. Resolutions were adopted endorsing the 
extension of postal motor truck routes and favoring 
the creation of a Federal highway commission and the 
establishment of a national highway system, the sev- 
eral State highway commissions to codperate with the 
Federal commission. The convention also went on 

record as favoring the inauguration and completion of 
highway projects and other public works without 





avoidable delay, and the removel of all Federal restric 
tions upon the employment of capital for such purposes. 





BOYS WHO HAVE DONE THEIR ‘‘BIT’’ 


Some day when little boys grow up they will be tell 
ing what they did for their country back in the days 
of the great war which closed in 1918, and justly so. 
Tho the hearts of most Americans beat loyally, it can 
be said almost without contradiction that the thoughts 
and acts of children during the war have been just as 
patriotic as those of grownups. As illustrative of child 
patriotism the four boys of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Royals, 
of Chicago, are cited. Mr. Royals is superintendent at 
the yard of the Hines Lumber Co., at Twenty-second 
Street and Blue Island. The names of the four Amer- 
ican “Jackies” shown in the accompanying illustration 
are: Upper row, Lorraine, 12 years old, and Robert, 9 
years old. Lower row, Mare, 6 years old, and Vernon, 
4 years old. 

During the last eighteen months the four lads have 
certainly done their “bit”? for Uncle Sam and his Allies 
in beating back and defeating the Huns, Each one 
purchased Liberty bonds by first buying thrift stamps 
and then war savings stamps and when enough of the 
latter had been purchased they converted the stamp 
funds into bonds. They also worked in the different 
“drives” that were staged for the Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, United War Work campaign and bond and 
stamp drives. 

The oldest three boys attend the John Erickson 
public school on West Harrison Street. Lorraine and 
Robert were born at Pinesville, Ala.; Mare at Fuller- 
ton, La., and Vernon at Lake Charles, La. The mention 
of the above towns indicates that their father had 





(Upper Row) Lorraine and Robert Royals (Lower 
Row) Mare and Vernon Royals 
“JACKIE” SONS OF CHICAGO LUMBER YARD 
SUPERINTENDENT 


southern lumber mill experience, and so he has. The 
boys’ father has been superintendent of some of the 
largest southern pine mills in the South, and for 
several months has been with the Hines company in 
Chicago. 


RRA Ane 


GET THIS THOUGHT ACROSS 


“You gentlemen want to aid in getting this thought 
across: After all the economic Jaw controls, You 
can not have a decrease in the living cost without 
increased production. Business must be permitted to 
cobperate and produce more without cutthroat compe 
tition. The Sherman law will not be repealed, because 
it has its good features, as trusts, as they were known, 
were harmful interests, but the law must be changed 
so that business men may talk over their common 
problems and coéperate in a sensible way.” 

So spoke John W. O'Leary, former president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and prominent Chi 
cago business man, who was the chief speaker at the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago . reconstruction 
meeting on Thursday. Mr. O’Leary had a_ sound, 
sensible and practical message. He began his talk by 
reciting some of the war problems of industrial Amer 
ica, the effects of the sudden closing of the war, and 
then dwelt at length on some of the major problems 
that industry must solve before peace business can 
swell into the expected volume that most business men 
predict. He declared that unless industry in this coun- 
try remained on a 100 percent efficiency basis, a basis 
which it reached during war times, then the war was 
a failure. He did not believe that there was a “cure 
all” for labor problems, and said that some plan 
wherein capital and labor could coéperate closely in 
industries like the Standard Oil Co. and the General 
Electric Co., in which thousands of workers were in- 
volved, afforded no good reason why all labor matters 
could be solved by the same plan, “Do you know 
that 80 percent of the workingmen of the country are 
employed by concerns employing fewer than 100 men 
each?’ he inquired, “You see, most of labor is em- 
ployed by companies whose heads know almost every 
worker individually. So there should be no worry about 
the solving of labor problems with the majority of 
labor, but each plant represents an individual case, 
and what labor plan would work out satisfactorily with 
one plant would not apply to another.” 








He expressed himself emphatically as against con- 
tinued governmental control of railroads, saying that 
while many economies had been effected, instead of 
the economies meaning more economical operation they 
meant the reverse, and that the business men of the 
country were carrying the burden of increased freight 
rates 25 percent or more above rates during private 
control, 

He dwelt at some length on readjustments that must 
take place and the many industrial problems that busi- 
ness men must grasp quickly and keenly in order that 
industry may keep going. He said, in closing, that 
the slogan of industrial and business America should 
be “Better business and more of it” and that he be- 
lieved that ultimately prosperity in America would be 
greater than American business men had ever dreamed 
of, but that these expected prosperous times would not 
come unless business men solved many problems and 
then were allowed by the Government to codperate 
sanely and practically and not be compelled to go along 
alone in a way that is no good to themselves or 
business generally. 

Mr. O’Leary was introduced by President A. C. 
Quixley, who in his introductory remarks took occasion 
to say something of the war-time achievements of local 
lumbermen who put their shoulders to the wheel in 
every drive—Liberty bond, savings stamps, Red Cross, 
Salvation Army and United War Work, and collectively 
had purchased $8,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds and 
contributed $200,000 to the different funds. 

“The war is over now and what Chicago lumbermen 
want to do is to get back to business and put the same 
spirit in continued business progress that they have 
shown in helping win the war,” said President Quixley. 
“I do not mean that we should be unmindful of our 
further obligations until peace is signed, but it is essen- 
tial that business go ahead if peace times are to be 
prosperous.” He said that the association service flag 
had 267 stars in it, showing how the local industry 
contributed to the fighting forces. 





Program of Plan Commission 
The city council and the mayor of Chicago have 
received the following reconstruction program as 
formulated by the Chicago Plan Commission : 


“Prepare in War for Peace” has been the slogan of 

the Chicago Plan Commission from the moment. the 
nited States entered the war in April, 1917. 
_“Kight months later President Wilson requested the 
National Council of Defense to study the question of 
public improvements and the reémployment of labor 
thereon and to submit recommendations in connection 
therewith. 

“Chicago is now face to face with the reconstruction 
period, but has made no preliminary preparation. 

“Valuable time has been lost, but it is not yet too 
late to replace procrastination with our vigorous and 
enthusiastic support of the reconstruction program of 
the Chicago Plan Commission. 


First Duty to Soldiers 

Chicago's first reconstruction duty is toward its 
returning soldiers, Work must be provided for them, 
and the proper employment of labor should be our first 
consideration. The best opportunity for this is work 
on Chicago's great public improvements. 
F The war has intensified rather than dimmed the need 
for public improvements in Chicago, manifestly neces 
sary before, agitated for many years, and upon some of 
which work has been started. 


Health Absolute Necessity 

The public health, ample means for healthful recrea- 
tion, convenience of traffic in the streets, relief of the 
congested districts, facilitation or railway terminal and 
food handling, which were of fundamental importance 
— the war, now become matters of absolute neces- 
sity. 

“The Chicago Plan Commission calls upon all citizens 
to get behind its platform of unprecedented economic 
benefits to the whole city. Chicago is fortunate, in- 
deed, in having a scientifically worked-out plan that 
exactly fits the present emergency, and which will inure 
immeasurably to the health, happiness, and financial 
prosperity of all the people. 

“The planks of the reconstruction platform of the 
Chicago plan commission are: 


Vigorous Prosecution of Work— 
1. ‘Twelfth Street. 
2. West side railway terminals; widening of Canal 
Street north of Twelfth, via double deck Kinzie Street 
and bridge, to Orleans Street. 


> 


3. Michigan Avenue. 


4. Complete the new outer circuit from the lake on 
the north side via Thorndale, Elmdale, Peterson and 
Rogers avenues and the Baltimore & Ohio abandoned 
right of way, along the line of the old Indian boundary 
(already acquired, and along the Desplaines River road) 
thru forest preserves south to Twenty-second Street 
and eventually further south. This important route, 
crossing plrominent sections and half-section line 
streets, and passing many public institutions, has been 
begun and only requires the opening at small expense 
by the city of Rogers Avenue for less than two miles. 


Urging Immediate Settlement Of— 


5. Controversy between the city and the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co, 

6. Railway terminal commission problem, with pass- 
age of ordinance covering the lake front development. 

7. River straightening. 

8. South side railway passenger terminals. Their 
removal to the new Illinois Central terminal, enabling 
(with the river straightened) the opening of Market, 
Wells, LaSalle, Franklin and Dearborn streets, 


Start Immediately to Carry Out— 

9. Lake front plans—from Grant Park to Jackson 
Park. Acquire $50,000,000 of land and revenue for 
nothing. Create dumping grounds for the city and at 
the same time acquire 1,280 acres of land which will 
provide the people with bathing beaches, picnic grounds 
and rowing and regatta waters. 

10. Ogden Avenue extension. 

11. Widening of Western Avenue to 100 feet its 
entire length where it is now less than that widtk par- 
ticularly from Seventy-fifth Street south, wher { is 
now only fifty feet. 

12. Improvement of Ashland Avenue and Robey 
Street. The next traction ordinance should contain a 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 





The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 







CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


Lumber and Shingles 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE 











We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


and if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value 
Lumber from the Pacific Coast we wound 
trial order of our 


FIR Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, ‘ 


Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK Boards and Shiplap 
CEDAR Siding or “RITE-GRADE” 


Shingles. 

Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 

Tell us your needs today. 
am JOHN D. COLLINS 

i > LUMBER COMPANY 


White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. il 


























Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir lbissleer, Med Codie Siding 


—and-— 


Red Cedar ohingles 














provision for the improvement of these two streets, 
making them thru thorofares. 
Urge Street Reclaimed 

13. South Water Street improvement. South Water 
Street should be reclaimed for public use and con- 
nected with the upper level of Michigan Avenue. This, 
conservatively speaking, would save over $5,000,000 
annually—enough in a single year to pay for the entire 
improvement—in food supply costs to all the people 
and in traffic delays affecting the entire city. 

14. Outer drive. Connect Grant and Lincoln parks 
via the lake front, thus relieving downtown congestion, 
and making a direct connection between Jackson Park, 
the new lake front park, Grant Park, the Municipal 
Pier and Lincoln Park, 

15. West side postoffice. The needed additional 
$4,250,000 to acquire the two block site between Madi- 
son and Adams streets, facing on Canal, between the 
Northwestern depot and the proposed new Union pas- 
senger station, where 62 percent of the mail of Chicago 
is handled, must be immediately appropriated by the 
Federal Government. Chicago, the greatest postal 
center in the United States, has been deprived of ade- 
quate postal facilities for the last forty years. 


Aggressive Codperation On— 


16. City’s bridge program—should be vigorously 
pushed to completion. 

17. Traction question—should be settled by giving 
Chicago a metropolitan rapid transit system. 

18. Forest preserves. Aid in every way the forest 
preserve commissioners in securing the remainder of 
forest areas it has selected for purchase, thus giving 
the people on all sides of the city playgrounds of vast 
worth to their health and happiness. 

19. Good roads program of the State. Aid the crea- 
tion of an invaluable network of leading highways to 
and from Chicago, 

20. Drainage canal boulevards. Study the question 
of boulevards along the drainage canal to connect with 
the park system. 

Press New Charter Plan 

21. New city charter. Press upon forthcoming con- 
stitutional convention need of bestowing greater powers 
upon the city of Chicago. Without greater powers Chi- 
cago can not grow from a provincial to a metropolitan 
city. 

22. Zoning and housing. These problems are of large 
importance and require special study. 


23. Excess condemnation law. A law should be sup- 
ported which will enable Chicago to eliminate many 
abuses resulting from the present method of making 
public improvements and receive instead large benefits. 
Vital and important improvements, however, should 
not be delayed for such a law, as it may take years to 


secure it. 
Appropriation Asked 


Following is the resolution of the executive com- 
mittee of the plan commission sent to the city council : 


Wuereas, The reconstruction platform of the Chi- 
cago plan commission points to the urgent needs of 
immediate action on the part of the city authorities 
to provide work for our returning soldiers and to safe- 
guard the general field of labor during a reconstruction 
period of at least five years; and 

WHEREAS, It is even more imperative now than be- 
fore the war to provide ample means of healthful 
recreation, convenient street traffic, relief for congested 
districts and the facilitation of railway terminal and 
food handling facilities; and 

WHerbas, The widening of Western Avenue, the 
Robey Street extension, and the Ashland Avenue widen- 
ing and extension are needs of the first magnitude to 


the great west side, and of benefit to the entire city; 
and 


WHEREAS, The restoration of South Water Street ag 
a public thorofare will reduce loop congestion 16 per- 
cent ; i 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the Chi 
cago plan commission unanimously recommends that 
the finance committee of the city council include in the 
1919 budget such appropriations as may be necessary to 
enable the board of local improvements to put thru the 
Ogden Avenue improvement and to provide for the 
preliminary work on the Western Avenue, Robey Street, 
Ashland Avenue and South Water Street improve. 
ments. 
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RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


During the two weeks ending Dec. 17 six vessels 
arrived at Chicago carrying a combined cargo of 
2,974,000 feet, The largest cargo was brought by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler and consisted of 825,000 
feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Dec, 4——-Barge Delta, Cheboygan, Mich., 407,000 feet, 

Dec. 4—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Cheboygan, Mich., 
450,000 feet. 

Dec, 8—-Steamer Herman IH. Hettler, Nahma, Mich. 
825,000 feet. 

Dec. 8—-Steamer 1T'. S. 
332,000 feet. 

Dec. 13-——Steamer N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich. 
326,000 feet. 

Dec. 17—Steamer Charles Ilorn, Voyne City, Mich. 
634,000 feet. 


’ 


Christie, Mscanaba, Mich, 


’ 
’ 


’ 





STARTING A NEW ADMINISTRATION 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Dec. 16.—At the next monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, to 
be held at the Hotel McCurdy on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 14, the newly elected president, Joseph W. 
Waltman, of the Evansville Band Mill Co., will 
announce his committees for the ensuing year. 
President Waltman hopes to see the membership 
of the club greatly increased during his admin- 
istration and is going to codperate with Secretary- 
treasurer William 8. Partington and devise some 
means to get the members to attend all the meet- 
ings. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


WENATCHEE, WASH., Dec. 16.—Final decision in the 
case of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Co. vs. the Wenatchee 
Park Land & Irrigation Co. has been rendered by Judge 
Truax, of Adams County. The case dates back to 1911 
when the land company purchased a tract of land from 
the lumber company, agreeing to pay a certain sum 
in installments and to install an irrigation system. 
The latter part of the agreement was carried out, but 
only a small part of the payment was made, The land 
company went into bankruptcy in 1915 and suit was 
commenced to terminate the contract and to enforce the 
payment of the balance due. Judge Truax finds for the 
plaintiff and directs that a clear title to all the land 
covered by the original contract be conveyed to the 
Lamb-Davis Lumber Co. 








TENTATIVE REPORT MADE ON POLE RATE CASE 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dee. 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made public the tenta- 
tive report prepared by Examiner Frederick H. 
Barclay in Docket No. 9971—National Pole Co. 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et 
al.—involving rates on cedar poles and _ piling 
transported on one or more than one ear, 


The National Pole Co., with headquarters at 
Escanaba, Mich., the largest producer and dis- 
tributer of cedar poles and piling in the country, 
filed the complaint in this case Nov. 1, 1917. The 
rates under attack are published in Agent Coun- 
tiss’ transcontinental freight bureau eastbound 
tariffs. Complainant charged unreasonableness of 
the rates and undue prejudice. Examiner Barclay 
holds the latter allegation has not been sustained. 


The minimum weights in single cars are 40,000 
pounds on poles under 40 feet and 50,000 pounds 
on 40 feet or longer, subject to the actual weights 
when cars are loaded to full visible capacity—that 
is, covering 90 percent of the floor space—and to a 
height of 13 feet above the top of the track rail. 
For two-car or three-car loads the weights are 
66,000 and 99,000 pounds, respectively. 

After going into the question of weights and 
rates, Mr. Barclay says: 


While, therefore, the rates can not in the nature of 
things be so related as to produce unvaryingly uniform 
returns on single and multiple loads, either thruout 
the territory to which the present basis applies or to 
any destination, the record adequately indicates that 
the existing spread is too great. Narrowed to a maxi- 
mum of 5 cents, it would appear to bring the net re- 
turns as near as practicable to an average uniform 
basis, more particularly as between the evidently pre- 
ponderating single-car and double-car shipments. 


Examiner Barclay’s summary, upholding the 
principal contentions of complainant, follows: 


1. Rates on cedar piles and piling transported on 
more than one car from points in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and British Columbia to points in 
various States, principally east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, found to have been and to be unreasonable inso- 
far as they exceeded and exceed by more than 5 cents 


per 100 pounds the contemporaneous rates on corre 
sponding shipments in single cars. 

2. Such shipments separately loaded in two or more 
cars to the minimum weight of each car used, includ 
ing long poles projecting from one car and protected 
by another of the cars, should be subject to the ap 
propriate single-car rate and minima; but where any 
ear so included is lightly loaded the multiple-car 
basis, if resulting in a lower charge, should apply. 

Mr. Barclay recommends that reparation be 
awarded after the exact amount involved has been 
established on the basis of the proposed findings. 
The tariffs under attack provide for an arbitrary 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds over the single-car rate 
where poles and piling are loaded on more than one 
ear. 





va ae 


DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has dismissed Docket No, 10181 
Dallas Cooperage & Woodenware Co. vs. Arkansas & 
Gulf Railroad Co. et al.—having been advised that the 
complaint in this proceeding has been satisfied. 

The commission has announced that in Docket No. 
9536—Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association vs. 
Southern Pacific et al.—the third paragraph of its 
order entered Oct. 22, 1918, is modified so that tariffs 
to comply therewith may be filed on or after Jan. i, 
1919, on not less than five days’ potice. In all other 
respects the order remains unchanged. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


ANTIGO, W1s., Dec. 17.—A deed has been filed in the 
office of the register of deeds of Langlade County, 
conveying several tracts of timberland in the township 
of Elton from the Menasha Woodenware Co., Menasha, 
Wis., to the Hatton Lumber Co., New London, Wis. 
The deed involves parts of sections 10, 11, 14 and 15, 
and is subject to a certain agreement in writing be 
tween the Menasha company and the Wisconsin North 
ern Railway Co., dated Feb. 4, 1917, providing that 
the products of the former’s lands be shipped over the 
railroad. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Dec. 17.—Wilder & Richardson, 
of Long Island, have purchased a large tract of over 
5,000 acres on Beartown Mountain from: the F. 58. 
Pearson estate, and will soon begin lumbering. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Rogers—The Rogers Building Sup- 
ply Co. is now operated under the name of Merrill 
& Owens. 

CALIFORNIA. Yreka—The Big Pines Lumber 
Co. has made application for dissolution. 


ILLINOIS. Pekin—The plant of the Pekin Coop- 
erage Co. has been sold to Miles Murphy, of the 
firm of Murphy & Walsh. 

Sorento—The Kinzer Lumber Co. has filed notice 
of dissolution. 

INDIANA. Bloomfield—The Jones Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to Bloomfield Lumber Co, 

South Bend—The report that the Consumers’ 
Lumber Co. has gone out of business is erroneous. 
The company continues in operation at the same 
location. 

IOWA. Dumont—Hickelberg Bros. have sold out 
to George Brown. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Chastain-Cathey Lum- 
ber Co. is now the Chastain Lumber Co. 


MONTANA. Bozeman—The Gallatin Lumber Co. 
has been sold to M. E. Getchell, of Harrison, Mont., 
and R. H. Dean, of Manhattan. Mr. Getchell has 
sold his lumber business in Harrison to the Cope- 
land sLumber Co. Mr. Dean is manager of the 
Copeland interests in Manhattan. 


NEBRASKA. Chappell—The Western Lumber & 
Hardware Co. will move into their new building be- 
fore the end of the year. 


OHIO. Cleveland—It is reported that the Lee 
Bert Lumber Co. is going out of business. 

Dayton—H. C. Hossafous has sold out to the J. W. 
Frye Lumber Co. 

Wauseon—The Wauseon Lumber & Supply Co. 
has changed its name to the Wauseon Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Beggs—The Walker Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Beggs Lumber & Rig Supply Co. 

Orlando—The Orlando Lumber & Coal Co. is suc- 
ceeded in business by the A. C. Houston Lumber 
Co., whose headquarters are in Wichita. 


VERMONT. Barre—Stillman D. Allen has dis- 
posed of his interests in the Allen Lumber Co, to 
K. O. and C. J. Allen who will continue the business 
under the old name. Mr. Allen retires after more 
than thirty years in the business. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Conner & Groger, who 
for several years have conducted a business as 
wholesalers, with offices in this city, have petitioned 
the Snohomish County Court for articles of disso- 
lution. Mr. Conner will devote his time to selling 
farm tractors. 

Everett—The Fortson Logging Co., which has op- 
erated for years in Snohomish County, has been dis- 
solved by its officers. The court order stated that 
the firm had no debts and “had been a success.” 

Tacoma—The C. W. Lindstrom Cabinet Works 
has dissolved. 

WISCONSIN. Racine—In the process of liquida- 
tion the plant and other assets of the Thomas 
Driver & Sons Mfg. Co., millwork, sash, door, blinds 
ete., were bid in for $22,800 by W. H. Miller, of Ra- 
cine, at a public auction. The factory has a floor 
space of more than 30,000 square feet, the main 
building being 115 by 170 feet. Mr. Miller will prob- 
ably continue to operate the plant along the same 
lines of production. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Sutton-Davidson 


Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000. Officers: R. H. Sutton, president; 
K. M. Hall, vice president; A. C. Davidson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. With Gus Butler, these comprise 
the directors. 

Perry—The Perry Lumber & Shingle Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000, all paid 
in. Incorporators: J. M. Myers, J. P. Schuh and 
George E. Hibbard. 

Red Star—The Red Star Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000, of which 
$1,600 is paid in, by S. D. Albright, Leslie Newkirk 
and F. C. Langdon. 

FLORIDA. Pocataw (P. O. Lake Pickett)—The 
Pocataw Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000. 





GEORGIA. Valdosta—The Georgia Stave Co. has 
been incorporated. 
MAINE. Bangor—The John MacGregor Corpo- 


ration has been formed with $200,000 capital stock, 
of which $100,000 is common and $90,000 preferred; 
par value, $100. Roderick J. MacGregor, of South 
Lincoln, is president, and Fred H. Leadbetter, of 
South Lincoln, treasurer. The corporation is to en- 
gage in the manufacture of spools, birch spool bars, 
hardwood and other novelties. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner—Kelly Bros. (Inc.) 
is the name of a new concern which has recently 
been formed to manufacture chairs, baby carriages 
and other articles of wood and metal, Capital, 
$100,000. Incorporators: John B. Kelly, Raymond 
T. B. Kelly and Michael J. Quinlisk, all of Gardner. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Chase & Smith Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $35,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Meridian Veneer 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Articles of incorpora- 
tion: have been filed by the Elkanah-Brown Co., or- 
ganized to deal in lumber. Incorporators: Elkanah 
Brown and Mary F. Bowers, of East Orange, N. J., 
and David Burns, of White Plains, N. Y. Capital, 
$100,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Progress Lumber 
Corporation has been formed with a capital of $50,- 
000, to acquire timber lands and to deal in timber 
of all kinds. Incorporators: J. A. Frere, New York 
City; J. H. Frere, Wilmington, Del., and M. Bouget, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The T. J. 
Woodward Lumber Co. has been formed with a 
capital of $100,000, with $25,000 subscribed. Incor- 


porators: T. J. Woodward, D. B. Morgan and Ralph 
Rosenberg. 
OHIO. Youngstown—The Northern Lumber Co. 


has been formed and will conduct a general whole- 
sale lumber business. A. K. Kepner and G. W. 
Haines, who have been connected with the Union 
Wholesale Lumber Co., of this city, are among 
the incorporators. The capital stock is $100,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Eagletown—The Republic Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

OREGON. Portland—The Portland Marine Ways 
& Boat Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000. 

Portland—The Wheeler Box & Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The recently incorpo- 
rated Quality Shingle Co. has filed the following list 
of officers: John Anderson, president; L. M. Freese, 
vice president; G. G. Evensen, secretary-treasurer; 
W. P. Lennon, Maj. Hinch, E. J. Larson, E. 7 
Sylvie and Norman Drew, trustees. 

Puyallup—A. B. McCalley, F. S. Martin and L. N. 
Martin have incorporated the Sunset Lumber Co. 
with a capital of $20,000. 

Spokane—Thomas Belknap and Harry F. Goetz 
have incorporated the Northwest Aircraft Co. with 
a capital of $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—The International Toy 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, 
to manufacture wooden toys, express wagons etc. 
L. D. Pangborn, S. P. Woodward, A. P. Hansen, 
J. J. Ott and R. L. Meader are the incorporators. 

Grand Rapids—The Oneida Paper Co. has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $100,000, 
by G. W. Mead, D. R. Mead and G. L. Giddings. 


NEW VENTURES 


_ CALIFORNIA. Eureka—Percy Brown is build- 
ing a new mill on Eel River, about three miles south 


of Scotia, for sawing ties, shingles, shakes and 
lumber. 
INDIANA. Kokomo—The Allied American Lum- 


ber Co. has opened a wholesale yard here. 
MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Lloyd Lumber Co. 
recently began in the wholesale lumber business 
here. 
MISSOURI. 
lumber yard. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Logan Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a wholesale lumber business 
here. It has no yard. 

TEXAS. Wichita Falls—The Witchita Falls 
Lumber & Building Co., incorporated by M. D. 
Walker and H. J. Naylor, will install a planing mill 
and establish a lumber yard. 


WASHINGTON. Bremerton—A new fir sawmill 
will soon be started by J. McMahon, who formerly 
ran a mill at Courtenay, B. C. 

Oakville—A. F. and H. W. Goehrend recently be- 
gan operating a sawmill here. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The W. C. Bart- 
lett Lumber Co. recently started in the wholesale 
hardwood lumber business, It has no yard. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


OHIO. Washington Courthouse—J. R. Loofbur- 
row, of this place, has purchased a fence machine 
factory from Findley & McCafferty in Mt. Sterling, 
and will enlarge the building to accommodate the 
Ohio Valley Wood Co., a firm engaged in the pur- 
chase of willow timber for the purpose of manufac- 
turing artificial limbs. Necessary machinery for 
handling the business will be installed at once. 


MINNESOTA. Hibbing—The Missabe Lumber 
Co. is building a large warehouse on its property 
near the Missabe depot and a foundation is being 
placed under the office. 

WASHINGTON. Cowlitz—The Cowlitz Shingle 
Co., whose mill was destroyed by fire last August, 
has completed arrangements for rebuilding. 


WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Great Northern Man- 
ufacturing Co., which some time ago took over the 
plant of the Citizens’ Brewing Co. and converted it 
into a charcoal and chemical manufacturing plant, 
will enlarge the plant and facilitate and engage in 
the refining of other chemicals in addition to potash. 

Rhinelander—It is reported that the Robbins 
Lumber Co. is contemplating the reconstruction and 
enlargement of its planing mill, but further details 
are not available. 

Sturgeon Bay—The Sturgeon Bay Fruit Package 
Co. is completing foundations for a factory addition 
to be completed next spring. The building will be 
52 by 90 feet, three stories high, of brick and mill 
construction, A one-story brick addition, 26 by 30 
feet, will be erected for power plant purposes, 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Blytheville—Fire destroyed 150 
feet of shed, a large number of staves and a small 
tenant house belonging to the Blytheville Cooper- 
age Co. : 

Hoxie—The Hoxie Handle Factory was burned 
on Dee. 4. 


KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—The sawmill be- 
longing to Dan Hogan was damaged by fire to the 
extent of $500. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The blaze that started 
in one of the buildings of the Speddon Shipbuilding 
Co. on Dec. 7 caused a loss estimated at $1,500 to 
$2,000 to the Canton Lumber Co., the damage being 
mainly in the office building. The loss is covered 
by insurance. 

NEW JERSEY. Madison—Green & Pierson have 
had a recent loss by fire. 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—Fire originating from a 
defective furnace flue in the warehouse of the Ideal 
Lumber & Fuel Co., caused an estimated loss of 
$2,500 on Dec. 10. Considerable kiln-dried lumber 
was damaged by water. The loss is covered by in- 
surance. 


Salem—Roy L. Fenn will open a 
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BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 
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*BRIX-SAND LUMBER COMPANY- 


* .Pittock Block. Portland Oregon 
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We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 
Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 
Wire inquiries for prompt service 
Sales representatives Two Exclu- 
sive Spruce Mills. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER C0. 


Portland, Oregon 














J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


























CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
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CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


American Trading 


244 California St. Co m p y 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
offers buyers East of Chicago better Service 
when their inquiries are addressed to our 


New York Office: — 25 Broad Street 
e can supply you with anything in 
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shaster", | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 
YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
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The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 


- P. and Milwaukee Shipments 











THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 

man Poet,”’ including ‘“‘TODAY,”’ just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





BANGOR, ME. 
(Continued from Page 65.) 


Noue of the 271 forest fires that started in Maine 
this year did serious damage, all having been quickly 
discovered, either by the patrols employed by the 
State forestry department or others, and extinguished 
either by artificial means or by heavy rains. 

Forestry Commissioner Forrest H. Colby in his an- 
nual report says that during the past season steel 
watch towers were erected at Ragged Mountain, Round 
Mountain, Double-Top Mountain and Center Mountain 
in the Penobscot region and at Otter Lake, while 
wooden towers were built at Squa Pan Mountain on 
the St. John, Bald Mountain on the Machias and Mount 
Mitchell on the Penobscot. This year, forty miles of 
telephone line, eight new camps and two storehouses 
have been constructed. The cost of permanent improve- 
ments this year was about $31,000. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dec. 17.—-Wholesalers report an improvement in 
inquiries and a better run of orders has been received 
than last week, but there is considerable uncertainty 
in the outlook and yards as a rule have decided to wait 
until their inventories are complete before going into 
the market to any extent. It is generally recognized 
that yard stocks are broken and this leads to the ex- 
pectation that after Jan. 1 orders will come along 
more actively. There is a large amount of public work 
in prospect, most of which was held up during the 
war, New York City especially being in need of many 
school buildings, and contracts aggregating $7,000,000 
have been ready for placing for some time. Further- 
more, the question of the extension of dock and termi 
nal facilities must be given serious consideration. 

There will be more or less unsettlement until labor 
has been redistributed in line with its normal demand 
so that builders can determine more exactly the need 
for house construction as it will be required in ordi- 
nary times. Construction work that seems likely to 
proceed more rapidly even at the present level of 
prices is that in connection with warehouses, office 
buildings, terminals and especially garages. sanks 
are not inclined to participate actively in any pro- 
posed speculative work and retailers say that the next 
month or two will probably see the market on nearer 
what is known as a cash basis than for a long while. 
One of the best known authorities in the money market 
stated that as far as the lending institutions are con 
cerned utmost caution would be exercised in consider 
ing building loans. ‘There was little choice for them, 
as the large reservoirs of money—the life insurance 
companies—were loaded to the neck with investments 
and Liberty bonds, which will require at least a year 
to pay for, and as savings banks are practically in the 
same situation he saw no early prospect for any ap- 
preciable lessening of the present tension in the mort- 
gage money situation. 

Furthermore, the attitude of the Government in 
disposing of surplus building supplies is one that can 
not be lost sight of. While many sections in the sub- 
urban fields will probably never feel any decided effect 
from the sale of such supplies the fact that they exist 
is given by some as a reason for holding off placing 
business. 

In two respects the market sentiment has decidedly 
improved; that is, in the export and prospective rail- 
road demand. Some good sized export orders have 
already been placed, particularly for South American 
shipment, in spite of the fact that freights in some 
cases run high beyond $50, indicating that the cutting 
off of these countries from the American supply dur- 
ing several years of war has created a need that must 
be met even at higher prices. Wholesalers note a bet 
ter feeling in railroad circles and while little new 
business has actually come from this source large pur- 
chases for necessary repair purposes must soon be 


made, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec, 17.—A most healthy sign in the lumber situ- 
ation is the number of inquiries from line-yard buy- 
ers reaching wholesalers and manufacturers here. Ke- 
tailers, too, are continuing to send in inquiries. The 
outlook is for a tremendous rush of orders about the 
first of the year, or shortly thereafter. 

Charles C. England, vice president and general man 
ager of the Waggener Stores Co., Festus, Mo., was a 
visitor at their wholesale lumber office in St. Louis. 
He is planning for a big retail business in their yard 
at Festus. 

Charles S. Mueri, a builder, who has erected more 
than sixty bungalows in St. Louis in the last two years, 
has been discharged from the army and announces 
that he will at once open negotiations for building a 
number of bungalows at Tower Grove Heights in south 


St. Louis. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 17.—-State timber sold at a supplemental sale 
Dec, 12 at the State Capitol brought about $35,000 
and twenty out of the thirty-two tracts offered were 
sold. Five of the tracts sold were bid up to 25 to 60 
percent premium over the appraised price, the others 
going at the appraisal. Most of the timber sold was 
damaged by forest fires in October. Several county 
sales of timber are being conducted by the State 
auditor’s office this week, beginning Monday at Inter- 
national Falls, Tuesday at Two Harbors and Duluth, 
and Wednesday at Grand Rapids and Bemidji. 

That wages prevailing for the last season will be 
maintained next year is the announcement of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke interests, following a confer- 
ence of officers here with B. W. Lakin, logging super- 
intendent of the Crookston Lumber Co., Bemidji, Minn. 
It was decided that wages should be kept up as long 
as the cost of living is so high, and that the various 
Shevlin companies will pursue this policy. 

The Villaume Box & Lumber Co., of St. Paul, which 
recently acquired the stock of the Gribben Lumber Co. 


and its sash and door business, has also absorbed the 
Osgood & Blodgett Co. All three companies and the 
manufacturing business they have built up will be 
continued under the Villaume company, of which 
Iugene Villaume is president. 

Only ten companies reported to the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association on business for the week 
ending Dec. 7. Their shipments were 3,809,146 feet of 
lumber and 452,600 lath, compared with 5,730,468 
feet of lumber and 518,650 lath shipped by sixteen 
mills for the previous week. Orders taken accounted 
for 1,466,286 feet of lumber for the week ending Dec. 7, 
compared with 3,677,428 feet for the week before. 
Production was only 41,240 feet of lumber and 55.000 
lath for the week, compared with 4,329,991 feet of 
lumber and 469,050 lath for the week ending Noy. 30. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 17.—It is now admitted in all quarters that 
lumbering operations in northern Minnesota will be 
very greatly reduced this winter, due partly to the 
fact that operators found it impossible to hire men at 
the usual time for establishing their camps, and partly 
because of the reduced supply of timber. 

The rapidity with which the timber tracts in north- 
ern Minnesota are being exhausted is shown by the 
fact that four large sawmills in that territory have 
finished operations, including the Pine Tree Lumber 
Co., Little Falls, Trout Lake Lumber Co., Tower, and 
Nichols-Chisholm plant at Bemidji. The St. Croix 
Lumber Co., Winton, has also closed down its plant, 
and since it is thought that the lumber and sawmill 
industries are lost to the community, property owners 
of Winton are taking steps to secure other industries. 

The three large mills of the International Lumber 
Co, at Little Falls, Spooner and Keewatin have been 
boarded up for the winter, the plants of W. T. Bailey 
Lumber Co., Virginia, will be idle, and until spring 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. will operate only one of 
its plants. 

The latest and most interesting development is that 
Alger-Smith & Co. will probably wind up its affairs 
next fall, a decision that has been foreshadowed by 
the company’s application to the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission for permission to abandon its 
logging line, the Duluth & Northern Minnesota Rail- 
road, There was to be a hearing of this application at 
Duluth Dec. 5, which was adjourned until Jan. 6. 
The company is employing only a comparatively small 
number of men in its camps in Cook County this winter, 
so that its output of logs will be greatly reduced. Be 
ginning in the spring it will again operate the Mitchell- 
McClure mill at West Duluth, which has a summer ca 
pacity of approximately 40,000,000 feet. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 17.—The approaching holiday season finds the 
lumber trade doing a small but steady business, but 
with a volume of inquiry that indicates, they believe, 
an excellent business after the first of the year. By 
that time, lumbermen say, the price question will have 
settled down to a solid basis and buyers will know just 
where they are and can place business accordingly. 
The Southwest has had a prosperous year and holiday 
business in all lines has been very good. The outlook 
for crops continues at top notch ; there have been ample 
rains and there is plenty of water for oil field develop 
ment and in every way the situation is very promising. 
That it will be a big building year there is no doubt, 
in the country as well as in the cities. 

Capt. Thor Sanborn, who came home from Portland 
last week on account of the illness of Mrs. Sanborn 
with influenza, himself fell victim to the disease and 
was forced to go to the Research hospital. Fortunately 
Capt. and Mrs, Sanborn contracted the disease in light 
form and both are now able to be out again. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Dec. 16.—That financial circles are closely watching 
the progress of the airplane spruce industry is indi 
cated by the timely suggestion in the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce monthly letter for November that a re- 
serve be placed on the timber in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands because of its excellent quality, only the finest 
trees being suitable for airplane lumber. This sug 
gestion anticipates peace conditions, for it is expected 
that peace will bring wider markets and an increased 
demand, Northern logging operations have been car 
ried on on a scale too extensive for war business alone, 
and it has already been hinted that there will be little 
cessation in operations, as pulp mills offer a market 
for the spruce. In November shipments of airplane 
spruce reached a record of 6,850,000 feet, not including 
shipments of airplane fir. 

In the opinion of George EK, Herrman, manager of 
the North Vancouver Creosoting Co., when shipping 
conditions improve there is every possibility of the 
development of demand for creosoted piles and railway 
ties from the Orient, particularly India and southern 
China, sufficient to keep British Columbia plants busy. 
In China the timber supply is limited, the cost of trans 
porting creosote there is great, and native Chinese 
wood does not take creosote very well. Douglas fir 
has proved very fine for railway ties in Asia. In India 
the greatest trouble is with white ants, but creosoted 
fir deters this pest. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Dec. 16.—Local wholesale lumber dealers report that 
country retail trade continues quiet. Owing to the in- 
fluenza plague few travelers are on the road, and farm 
ers are deterred from coming to the towns to buy. In 
addition, the cold weather has put a stop to building 
operations. 

There has been surprising activity in the demand 
for sash and door in western Canada, because the fuel 
supply is so uncertain that consumers try to keep their 
bills down by the use of storm doors and windows. 
Many yards have been completely cleaned out. 

John Hooper, secretary of the Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange, who has just returned from a meeting of the 
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National Canadian Builders at Ottawa, believes there 
will be unprecedented building activity in Winnipeg 
and western Canada next spring. 

As in other Canadian cities, few residences have been 
erected in Winnipeg during the war, for building per- 
mits dropped from $20,000,000 in 1912 to $12,000,000 
in 1914, and then to $2,000,000 during the next few 
years. City houses are therefore scarce, thousands 
of houses need repairs, and many farm improvements 
are waiting for a more plentiful supply of labor. A 
gentle rise in city values during 1918 should stimulate 
a substantial increase in building during 1919. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 16.—With the approach of the end of the year 
the customary quiet prevails, but the market is in 
good condition and ready to respond to reviving de- 
mand as soon as the inventory season is passed, One 
very acceptable exception, however, to the quiet trade 
grows out of the fact that the Dominion Government 
is proceeding with the erection of a number of large 
hospitals for the reception of returned wounded sol- 
diers. The bills that have already come out for this 
work are very large and other large ones are due, so 
the outlook is for the marketing of an exceptionally 
large amount of lumber for this purpose. 

Hardwood firms report good business. <A consider 
able volume of inquiries is reported for delivery after 
the new year. In the Canadian trade the inquiries 
have also been in fair volume and a good part of 
them has already been converted into orders. Trade 
has been particularly active in inch birch and _ bass- 
wood. 

The Seaman-Kent Co. (Ltd.), formerly of Meaford, 
Ont., is moving its head office to Toronto, where it 
will be permanently established before the end of the 
year. The new office will be at the company’s ware- 
house, where the office has been enlarged and im- 
proved to accommodate the head office staff. The 
Seaman-Kent Co, in pre-war days had a splendid Eng 
lish connection and is already in touch again with its 
English trade. It looks forward to a large volume of 
export business and Mr. Kent expects to leave for Eng- 
land on a business trip early in the new year. The 
company has always followed an aggressive trade 
expansion policy. It has plants at Meaford and Fort 
William in Ontario and at Ste. Agathe, P. Q., besides 
offices and warehouses at Montreal and Winnipeg. The 
company is now the largest producer of hardwood 
flooring in the British Empire. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 32 














The week before Christmas usually finds most 
of the people on State Street. At least they are 
not buying lumber. This is the poorest season of 
the year to look for anything that has any 
semblance to activity in the lumber business and 
this year is proving no exception. If anything, the 
quietness is aggravated by the closing of the war 

tho everybody is guessing, no one knows what is 
b going to happen in the future. In normal times, 
the spring is a big building season. Will the 
spring of 1919 witness such activity? After the 
United States got into the war, building was gradu 
ally curtailed until within the last few weeks before 
the armistice it was almost nil. It is still that. 
Some builders, lumbermen and others say prices 
of material and labor must go down or there will 
not be any building revival in the spring of 1919 
or later. Others say let prices of material and 
labor start to tumble and the business fabric 
tumbles with it, and then there won’t be any build- 
ing of any kind. Others say that there will be 
plenty of building in 1919 but it won’t be in the 
spring; that everybody will wait for long expect- 
ed prices to tumble and when they don’t, every- 
body will go along on the basis that then exists. 
Then there are other opinions of variegated hue, 
but one guess is as good as another. There is a 
child’s song, born of the war: ‘‘O, How I Wish 
I Could Sleep Till My Daddy Comes Home.’’ That 
applies very much to lumbermen. O, if they could 
only sleep till spring, then everything would be 
lovely. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

mR Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary of Board of 














rade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED DEC, 14 
Lumber Nhingles 
1918 SO ee a ee 37,683,000 4,395,000 
|. 1 hy (i re ar i ea 44,439,000 7,572,000 
Decrease ..........0. 6,756,000 3,177,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC, 14 
Lumber Shingles 
1918 RO ne a aye ee 2,243,456,000 277,600,000 
MEU oe wsere ee ad ale ois orane 3,270,041,000 600,229,000 
Decrease ............ 1,026,585,000 322,629,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED DEC, 14 
Lumber Shingles 
1918 ee re ee ee 12,960,000 1,559,000 
RUPEE eo %orarce as avande mate versace 19,233,000 5,592,000 
Decrease ..........-. 6,273,000 4,033,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN, 1 TO DEC. 14 
’ Lumber Shingles 
1918 Bik ones aie ghthetanecnale 1,035,308,000 156,478,000 
MAB etsy cass aa wicca 1,482,190,000 407,537,000 
LO a ne a 446,882,000 251,059,000 








Let this quality help 
you get flooring orders 


when normal building activities return and buyers will 
be working both sides of their dollars— 


contoR rand 
NAPLE*SBIRCHM FLOORING 


The standard of quality we struction work — there’s few 
maintain in our flooring is daily brands as uniform in quality 
building trade for dealers. It and millwork. Send us a trial 
is the kind of flooring your order and let us prove the de- 
customers want for their recon- pendability of 


HOLT QUALITY «4 SERVICE 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. 














Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns CONTO 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. WISCONSIN 








Camp Cooks Praise ’Em 


For the past thirty years we have manu- 
factured these large, heavy, durable stoves 
for lumbermen. If you want to please 
your camp cooks give them the 


Royal [ron Duke 


This is a stove specially designed to meet 
camp needs and is the best stove on the 
market. We also manufacture heating 
stoves for lumber camps. 


Write for full particulars today. 





Bergstrom Stove Co., - Neenah, Wis. 
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alnsure Safe Delivery saatecer o 
R, 
Protect the edges of your stock and in STAR, 
prevent all claims and controversies BULL DOG AND 
over shortage through the use of HERCULES 
Baling Tie Buckles 





STAR “re BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Use them for bundling flooring, ceil- 
ing, siding, pickets, box shooks, staves, 
export lumber, veneers, etc. Write 
today for full particulars on these tie 
buckles that are approved by sales 
managers and shipping clerks. 
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Demand 

= Is Great 

z for These 

STEEL Profitable 
FENCE Steady 
POSTS Business 
of unusual for Each 
MERIT DEALER 
Our WRITE 
Advertising for Our 

= in Farm Exclusive 
Magazines Sales 
Creates Rights 
SALES Proposition 
for You. To-day. 
CALUMET STEEL CO. 

208 S. La Salle St., Dept. 12 
CHICAGO 




























Double Band Mill 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—281/,,” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 
pins. mill, 
Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 74’ Wire Cable 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


Because of its durability it 
is economical. 


A.LESCHEN & Sons RoPE Co. 
Sr. Louis.Mo. 
NewYork ,Chicago, Denver 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SALT LAKE 





Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for week ended Dec. 17, 1918, were: 


CLASS— No. Value 
ee ee eee 1 $ 630 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 9 

5,000 and under Lo 5 

10,000 and under BOO cases 3 
25,000 and under a es 3 


50,000 and under 100,000 





PPR ROU - 60 45050454 0.6%. 09's 0900 
a ee eee 21 $ 232,930 
Average valuation for week...... See 11,091 
Totals previous week............ 22 107,450 
Average valuation previous week... .... B 
Totals corresponding week 1917.. 20 791,600 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 17, 1918.... 1,969 33,529,067 
Totals corresponding period 1917 3,764 66,234,970 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—This being the period for 
“marking time,’’ so to speak, northern pine is in 
no different position than it has been for three or 
four weeks. No business to amount to anything is 
expected until after the first of the year, when trade 
is expected to get under way. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 16.—Wholesale buying is 
very limited and consists mainly in small single 
car or mixed car orders for replacing stock needs 
shown by inventories, previous to the regular spring 
buying. Everything points to a good year ahead, 
but buyers seem in no hurry to place their wants. 
Winter logging is now proceeding under splendid 
conditions except for labor supply, which is very 
short, and with the best of luck the loggers can 
not turn out more than a fraction of the normal log 
output. Prices are firm and mills report that the 
only stock plentiful now is upper grades. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 17.—While com- 
paratively little business is offered and not much 
buying is expected until after the holidays, dealers 
say that there are strong indications that next year 
will show an active trade. Stocks are light in retail 
yards and the many industries and trades that 
have been held up during the war plan to do much 
building. Inquiries are in fair volume and this 
contributes to the belief that sales will show in- 
creases with the arrival of the new year. With short 
supplies in the hands of wholesalers as well as re- 
tailers dealers can see no reason for any weakness 
in prices. 


New York, Dec. 17.—The demand while limited at 
present is expected to show up well in the spring. 
The Tonawanda dealers feel so strongly in this mat- 
ter that they have circularized the trade setting 
forth conditions which will create a heavy demand 
for all kinds of white pine. Much stress is laid on 
the shortage of stock at mill points and the pros- 
pect of curtailment of manufacturing operations 
owing to lack of labor and the influenza epidemic. 
While the industrial demand in this section will 
probably be limited, yards have allowed their stocks 
to become depleted and good orders are expected 
to develop within a short time, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 18.—The white pine shows 
little activity, being held up by the inventory sea- 
son. A revival in the demand for common and bet- 
ter is looked for before many weeks, together with 
a large need for lumber for export purposes. It 
is said that stocks in retail yards do not exceed 
more than 50 percent of normal. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 17.—Demand is seasonally 
light and local trade finds a change over last sum- 
mer only in that there is a little easier supply avail- 
able for such business as is going. Prices are very 
firm and only moderate stocks appear available for 
trade for some time. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Dec. 17.—The demand is uncertain, 
but prices hold well in some sizes. There have been 
price shadings, but it is recognized that when yards 
begin to buy a shortage will be sure to develop, as 
mills have been unable to accumulate logs and 
stocks on the same basis as heretofore. The larger 
city yards are awaiting the results of inventories 
before placing orders to any extent, but inquiries 
indicate that a fair demand can be expected from 
now on. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—Prices for dimension show 
little change. Hight-inch and under is still quoted 
at $48. Random is hard to sell at this time. 
Scantling is quoted $35, but it is hard to get. The 
2x6 and 2x7 is quoted at from $35 to $387, but one can 
not get better than $36, and 2x9 will not go for better 
than $39. The board market is quiet also. Random 
spruce covering boards of the right dimensions 
won't bring over $40. For matched spruce boards, 
10 to 16 feet, the top price is now $45. Quotations 
are: Dimension, 8-inch and under, $48; random, 
2x8, 2x4, $35; 2x6, 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $39 to $40; 
2x10, $45 to $46; 2x12, $49 to $50; spruce covering 
boards, 5-inch and up, $39 to $40; matched clipped 
spruce boards, $44 to $45. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—This is a resting period for dis- 
tributers of white cedar products. There appears to 
be only one certainty and that is winter production 
will be short of normal considerably. The post trade 
has every earmark of being good later on, but the 
pole business is problematical, depending in a large 
measure on how much telephone and telegraph 
line replacement or new work the Government will 
permit. Should normal business again move along 
in smooth fashion, then public utility companies 
may place good sized orders for poles. The shingle 
demand depends upon a building revival. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 16.—Practically no new 
business is coming, but that is an expected condi- 
tion and producers are devoting all their energies 
to speeding up production in the woods with the 


small crews available. Weather is reported to be 
excellent for logging. All plans are being made with 
the expectation of a big year ahead in both posts 


and poles. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—This is the near-holiday season 
and the hardwoods seem to know it. There is very 
little present business and there is not likely to be 
any volume until after the first of the year. The 
furniture factories will not be buying much stock 
until after the January furniture shows. As usual, 
heavy buying is expected from that kind of factory 
trade following the shows. There are many other 
hardwood consuming industries that are much in 
the same boat, because so far they can not measure 
what their requirements are going to be until early 
next year. Many predict a building revival and if 
that materializes, then the hardwood industry will 
be in its element, because it is hard for it to thrive 
unless there is a demand for hardwoods that are 
used in interior trim and construction work. Pros- 
pective trade looks good. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 16.—The trade is mark- 
ing time until after the holidays and there is very 
little business in sight, but wholesalers are well 
satisfied with the outlook as to demand. Most of 
them wish they had more stock in sight for the 
coming year. The building movement is picking up 
and there is every indication of good business next 
year. Present supplies of dry hardwood are light. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—Demand for ship stuff 
is good and railroad orders continue large, but fac- 
tory demand has fallen off considerably until after 
the first of the year. Demand for hickory continues 
very strong. There is little yard demand as yet. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17.—Southern manufacturers 
are considerably freer in their offerings of hard- 
woods, but most of them are holding firm on their 
prices. All seem eager to sell, but there is little 
disposition to cut prices. Within the week a few 
carloads of common oak and maple were sold. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—Business continues dull 
and prices firm. Dealers believe there probably will 
be some decline in prices within the next few 
months. There is little business with the interior 
finish makers, some with the implement and wagon 
and chair and piano men, and none to speak of with 
the boat builders except for repair. Current quota- 
tions are: Oak, inch, plain, $82 to $88; quartered, 
$120 to $130; basswood, $72 to $74; birch, sap, $67 to 
$70; red, $78 to $80; maple, $68 to $70. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 17.—The hardwood indus- 
try is slowly adjusting itself to peace conditions. 
The change found many unprepared, and, coming on 
the eve of winter, there was not a civilian demand 
to take up immediately the slack from cancelation 
of Government orders. Thus the present quiet in 
the lumber trade is due largely to abnormal condi- 
tions that are expected to disappear with the com- 
ing of favorable weather for the development of 
civilian demand. In the meantime the market for 
hardwoods is quiet and there is not much change in 
prices. ‘Some concessions in price are heard of, 
but they scarcely affect the average. All oaks are 
firm and the retention of prevailing quotations is 
warranted by the increase of inquiries. There have 
been advances of $1 on some grades of inch gum, 
especially plain red and sap. Chestnut is steady, 
except for losses in sound and No. 2 common wormy 
and No. 3 common of the gains of $1 reported a 
week ago. On ash, hickory, basswood and cotton- 
wood prices are unchanged. Quiet in the manufac- 
turing and distributing end alike is in a measure 
due to the approach of the stock-taking season, and 
to the action of many in advancing the inventory 
period, so as to have that out of the way and ready 
for early business. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 16.—With quotations about 
as they have been for some time, quiet is expected 
to prevail until the new year. Many members of 
the trade expect that with more labor and lower 
costs prices will be forced down, and await the turn 
of the market before entering into commitments. 
Producers, however, expect larger demands to assert 
themselves in augmented inquiry, especially for large 
export needs independent of the home market. 





Ashland, Ky., Dec. 16.—There is a good demand 
for oak bill stock, especially in long lengths. Boards 
show some improvement. Ash and walnut are quiet. 
Only a small amount of stock is being cut at this 
time. Prices are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 17.—New buying in hard- 
woods is not important. This market grade has 
been the most active for local industrial and manu- 
facturing trade during the entire year and for the 
first time since the war began it shows the effects 
of a general condition of slowness in both sales 
and inquiries, especially in the low grades of mate- 
rial. Upper grades of hardwoods are more steady, 
but are by no means interesting in point of volume 
of business. Oak and chestnut have been called for 
during the last week. Poplar is easier, and yet 


prices are extremely firm on all of the hardwood 
line. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Demand for hardwoods 
is on the usual small scale at the end of the year. 
The furniture manufacturers have been making 
more inquiries than for some time and announce 
that they expect to be busy next year. The auto- 
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mobile factories are also getting ready to do an 
increased business and will need much stock. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—A hemlock distributer said this 
week: “There needn’t be much of a building revival 
in the spring to clean the North out of hemlock be- 
cause there isn’t much stock on hand and not likely 
to be.” That tells in a nutshell the position the 
hemlock people are in. Meanwhile, very little busi- 
ness is being booked, but no one expects much trade 
this time of the year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 17.—While there has been 
some increase of available hemlock, due to the de- 
cline of Government shipments, the trade is quiet 
and generally confined to inquiries which, at least, 
are encouraging. Quotations are firmly held in ex- 
pectation of the development of active business 
early in the new year. Much is expected by manu- 
facturers and distributers of the demand from 
building lines, for which the promise is excellent. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Hemlock boards are weak 
in price and in little demand. Tho clipped hemlock 
boards are quoted at $389, 10 to 16 feet, when they 
sell they go mostly at $37 or a shade less. There is 
little demand for hemlock dimension. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 17.—Sales are light, 
but a number of wholesalers report negotiations 
pending for supplies which are expected to be closed 
shortly. It is understood here that prices will ad- 
vance with the raising of the Government restric- 
tions at the end of this month and retailers manifest 
a desire to make purchases before higher quotations 
become effective. 


New York, Dec. 17.—Prices are fairly well held, 
but supplies are more liberal than heretofore. Sub- 
urban yards are slowly considering new business, 
but prefer to await developments and take the 
chance of a higher market in the spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Prices in hemlock re- 
main unchanged and the millmen are basing their 
expectation of future firmness on the small stocks 
in sight and the high cost of production. The 
weather has not been very favorable to logging so 
far this winter. Retailers do not expect to enter 
the market for several weeks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 17.—Mills report badly broken 
stocks and are not disposed to make any conces- 
sions for business, tho the season is quiet and new 
demand appears to hold off. The Pittsburgh list is 
practically a dollar above the Government fixed 
price, tho on some items as much as $2 has been re- 
ported paid. However, the hemlock trade is not 
important for the moment. Inquiry for January 
business is coming to hand and promises a fairly 


brisk demand. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—Distributers of poplar need not 
worry, because there is every indication that the 
wood that has moved so well, comparatively speak- 
ing, thruout the war period will continue to enjoy 
a good market in peace time. Stocks are short and 
prices are strong. : 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 17.—Compared with some 
of the other woods poplar is very active and price 
advances are conspicuous in some grades. Panel 
and wide No. 1, below the inch thickness, are up 
$1 from last week’s list, ranging from $90 to $105, 
according to widths. The inch stocks are down $1, 
at from $106 to $120, according to width. FAS is up 
$2 to $79 for %-inch and up $1 to $89 for inch. No. 
1 common is $1 higher. The only material weak- 
ness is in Nos. 2 and 3 common grades, which are 
down $2. Quartered stocks are firm and prices un- 
changed, while the demand is excellent for the sea- 
son. Representatives of mills in the Ohio Valley 
report absolutely no increase of dry stocks and less 
than normal amount of green going on sticks. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 16.—Demand has eased off to 
rather moderate proportions, as buyers feel that 
there will be a return to a lower range of values, so 
it takes very attractive figures to get their interest. 
Stocks are sufficient for current demands. Sellers 
would like to see more activity but feel so certain 
of largely increased demand that they think it 
unnecessary to make material concessions. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 16.—Inquiry continues ~*~ im- 
prove and while actual orders are few, all :ndica- 
tions point to better things in the near future. 
Stocks on hand are reported light and, produced at 
high cost, must necessarily hold the price firm. 
Very little stock is going on sticks at this time. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—Just at present the volume of 
business being placed by local distributers with west 
Coast mills is not large, but almost every distributer 
1S more than hopeful that his spring trade is going 
to be good. Reports from the mills indicate that the 
millmen are emerging from the war period in a bet- 
ter position than they have ever been. There is not 
SO mueh side cut but that a good normal demand 
will soon clean it up, and the war has also put fir 
and spruce in markets where otherwise they might 
not have cut much figure for several years. The 
manufacturers are striving to hold these markets. 
The big problem with the mills is the labor situation, 
and the question as to whether it can be handled as 
well as it has been in the last few months thru coun- 
cil representatives of both employers and employees. 


The middle of January ought to see considerably 
more activity. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 14.—Production this week at 





about 62,000,000 feet for the mills reporting to the 
West Coast association is coupled with a falling off 
in orders and seems to be the signal for the annual 
repair season to start, about three weeks earlier 
than usual. The era of inactivity will be brief. 
There are preparations on all sides for largely in- 
creased business early in 1919. 





Portland, Ore., Dec. 14.—Fairly good volume of 
business in fir is reported by millmen and dealers, 
but manufacturers say that prices are too low, now 
that Government business which called for the high- 
est grades has been greatly reduced. While this 
business was keeping the mills busy the side cut 
could be disposed of to some advantage at the now 
prevailing prices. If labor and other items of ex- 
pense remain as at present, millmen say, they can 
see no alternative other than to advance lumber 
prices excepting on such material as has been in 
great demand for the Government and which has 
commanded a price permitting of some profit, altho 
not so large as might have appeared to the casual 
observer. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 14.—There has been con- 
tinuation of eastern inquiries for fir uppers, a large 
volume being reported by some mills, but orders are 
taken cautiously. Conservative millmen are opti- 
mistic over business to follow the readjustment 
period, but feel that right now cost of producing is 
too high for the price of lumber, especially the lower 
grades. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—Some of the mills 
quote list 24 on everything, while other big mills 
make concessions of as much as $2 on all items. 
Other mills offer concessions only on some items. 
Inquiry continues fair, but as a rule orders are 
small and are for well mixed cars, frequently 
shingles being included. On the other hand, in- 
quiry generally is for large quantities, but buyers 
seem only to be planning to place orders some 
weeks later, where straight cars are wanted, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 18.—The tendency in prices of 
fir and spruce is lower and mills report that they 
are getting a larger labor supply, while cars are 
more plentiful. High grade spruce is not in great 
demand, tho some sales for airplane purposes are 
still being made. Wholesalers look for an im- 
proved trade in fir the coming year. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—Business at present is quiet and 
distributers firmly believe that old-time activity will 
return in the spring and steadily grow in volume 
until trade is back to its pre-war stride. If the 
building revival materializes then there will not be 
any worry about the extent of the trade, as the sash 
and door concerns will then need great quanti- 
ties of western pines. Present prices are considered 
strong. 


Spokane, Wash., Dec. 14.—The pine market holds 
firm, altho sales are not reported heavy. The out- 
look is considered very promising, especially with 
the embargoes on shipments east lifted. Already 
some orders are coming in from the East and in 
instances shipments have already been made. Some 
lumbermen reported inquiries more numerous. 
Prices, altho standing in the same place they have 
for some time, show an upward tendency rather 
than a drop. Expecting a heavy spring demand, 
mills are preparing for large cuts. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—Demand is nothing to 
be enthusiastic about, orders being small and in- 
frequent, tho inquiry would indicate a fair interest 
in the market, and indications are that business 
will be very good when buyers are ready to place 


orders. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—Most distributers believe that 
considerable activity in both yard and factory trade 
awaits redwood in the spring. If the demand for 
building lumber develops as it should and the way 
that many predict it will, then redwood expects to 
get its share of the business. Present demand is 
quiet. Prices are strong. 








San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 14.—The redwood mar- 
ket is firm, with a better outlook. Yard stocks are 
light and will have to be replenished. Eastern ship- 
ments from the principal mills have been good this 
year. Now that the embargo is off, there is more 
eastern inquiry and some orders are coming in. 
Export business is looking up and shipments will 
continue thru the winter. This will prevent undue 
accumulations of rough clear. The mills have made 
a good showing on specialties this season. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17._-Redwood business still 
is on a very restricted basis, orders being small 
and generally well mixed and not many at present, 
tho dealers say business promises to be good after 
the first of the year. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 17.—The market seems more un- 
certain in North Carolina pine than in any other 
line. There has been some talk of heavy cancela- 
tions in box lumber, while on the other hand some 
good sized inquiries continue to be received and 
wholesalers report a decided shortage in box grade, 
Dimension stock is dull, but offerings from mills 
are not heavy. There is nothing to indicate any 
serious setback in prices, altho the season is not 
conducive to expecting any amount of business from 
the yards for several weeks to come. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Wholesalers state that 
prices are rather out of line with those in some 
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The Finest Spruce 


During the past few years we have 

shown many operators in high alti- 
tude timber how they could profit- 
ably utilize the 


You too will be interested in this money- 
saving device when you know how it 
eliminates long winding roads, sand 
hilling 
grades. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 











And It’s Now 
Easy to Bring Down 


Barienger 


Brake 


and overcomes impassible 


If you have upiand timber, now’s the 
time to bring it down when prices 
are good—we’ll help you do it. 
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Perfection 





and 
“Velvet Edge” 
y 7 é Flooring 
SAWED SAweD Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 


| 
: Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
wé always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
usiness Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


4414] Rates, $1.50 up 


THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

oderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest's Wish is Law. 

Boum with astechedeeth 2) $2.80, $3 

Room ‘With private bath “$3 3.80, $4, $3 
WoO persons erda 


Room with detached bath . . « + $3, 93.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room «= $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. ys ow 
2 persons ° 

3 corsens, $5 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 





. 


<: | ED 


BAY 
tel ta Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 

















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





competitive woods and they believe a readjustment 
will be necessary before much new trade will de- 
velop. A general waiting attitude is being assumed 
by retailers. The demand for box lumber shows 
decline. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 16.—Altho receipts continue 
small, owing to a small demand the new arrivals 
have been sufficient to take care of current needs. 
Prices are very unsettled and there is a general feel- 
ing of doubt as to the trend of the market. Every 
day sees a lessening in the demand for boxes for 
army and navy requirements, while the demand for 
building materials still holds back, with no prospect 
of revival until after the holidays. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—The market for North 
Carolina pine continues poor. Retailers are having 
little demand for and consequently are not stock- 
ing up in partition, flooring, ceiling etc. and even in 
roofers, which ordinarily are in good demand. The 
tone of the market is fairly firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—With southern pine, more than 
with any other wood, this is the ‘‘sounding period.” 
Manufacturers, distributers and retailers are spend- 
ing most of their time with their ‘‘ears to the 
ground” in order to form some definite opinion as to 
what is going to happen. Most of the talk indicates 
that retailers and other consumers of southern: pine 
believe that prices will soften up. Manufacturers on 
the contrary believe that with the removal of the 
Government price ban prices will move up, while 
distributers hesitate to hazard a guess. There is not 
much buying going on. If buyers want to insure 
themselves of stocks for spring they can hold off 
just so long and not much longer. In the meantime, 
they hope for something to happen to prices. Will 
it happen? Well, how old is Ann? No one ever 
solved that one, so it seems that the trade will 
simply have to await and see how conditions shape 
around in the spring. Most people in the building 
world expect heavy construction work in 1919, but 
differ as to whether it will start in the spring or be 
delayed until later on. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17.—The outstanding feature 
of the southern pine market in the last week has 
been the number of inquiries for stock from line- 
yard concerns and retailers. The market remains 
firm. Wholesalers are finding transit cars rather 
a drug, and they are not buying any themselves 
to put in transit. 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 

Hat- Kan- 

ties- Alew- sas 

burg, andria, City, 

FLOORING— Miss. La, Mo. 

47.75 48.50 











Heme che ens iene Le 48.75 
| SEER ne eee 26.00 iileay Basta 
Pe ae *36.68 s<ow OOO 
eR AMR feo na ona oe ui relays Sing Sarat a. oe 
LL) aoa ~ 47.00 47.00 
DRS eee 46.25 Pe re 
er ree 36.00 cca MEDIO 
PG B&better .......... 33.75 34.50 34.50 
DS Sa a rr ee soe 84.75 35.00 
| ie Sa Be ee ote one peels’ soos OBO 
ey eye 31.75 32.00 vee 
No, 4.7 24.50 25.50 
No. 7 beets . 
1x6” No. 1, C. $2.50 
LORE AS 6° CR eee 26.50 
NOD be MOREL nig wre sy eee 21.25 
CEILING 
WORE” MAACO oe occ és nos ---. 81.50 31.50 
LS DSS are eee 28.75 cele a 
Se Saree oe 23.00 see @22.50 
Sax4” Bahetter ....... 05sec 82.00 32.00 32.50 
No. 1 30.25 30.50 31.00 
he H 23.00 23.75 
2d” Bapetter .... 065 ccc ces 35.00 staheis ead 
SE ERE ae ane. eee cose Bei 
i Sore ae -»+- 922.50 
PARTITION- 
le ode I: 1) a ae 37.25 37.00 38.00 
DUNNE MMe ta te seit ce p<" % HG wie ya BBOO 3 ..+. ee 
ON, CRESS A ee ae ere 27.25 ore 
DD RRERUNOR oss cco sce oe 37.25 39.50 
MEG ee ciea aisis cee ee ek 33.50 cate 
ih: See rey Bee, 27.25 
BEVEL SIDING 
US OES Oi Lo fs me > 1 
SERS Ys S75 als Taha asp soos rah cons 1D00 
Drop Sipine 
ix4 or 6” B&bdetter ......... 338.50 34.77 
Se RS eR ee ae 32.50 32.50 
TE Sax bhtseees 26.50 *26.50 
FINISH— 
Bébetter rough: 
BE ncn awe nies bern k ae otoe alee *36.50 
BMS oes 45 wining ee acini AD of ae aie 
SEO ONG 10” ... nk sctiesc cree *37.50 .... 40.50 
BEG wcutaaerese vowbe cts oe *38.50 .... 41.50 
226: n0 2x8 to 1D". os wn ves *43.50 . ahi 
Beébetter Surfaced: 
IRE Roe S45 5 ches ae Sete *36.00 35.50 36.50 
BG Kilt nicasa Gu kote ae eae 36.75 37.00 88.00 
1x8” ey RAT eee re ee 37.00 35.58 88.50 
Se MEN BO” ..4 6s 6 ac wth ee 37.50 37.71 39.25 
SRO» iw aise nad phaae oe ees 38.50 37.58 40.00 
REE T0189" . sawn aaweesne 44.00 43.75 44.00 
19 -_ — TAR sve saae *43.50 .... *42.50 
OAT TE Oe | ee «++. 43.00 *43.00 
CO Surfaced: 
SAD asia Ripe sins oo ala ee eres ais o<s6 SBBIO0 
SMR oaikWcia nis sao sae ines et ee Tree 
1 Eee eres ee -+e. 84.75 35.00 
SMM E UO circ se wee ec eon +s. 86.50 *36.00 
NORM, towssy i Sonic liste o sco os 5 cons OOD B00 
CASING AND Basr, Bébtr.— 
ES SEC RES Se ers ee 46.25 41.75 44.00 
MOOIEEND 6.0 vilte 6 4.6 ewe oes 47.00 40.68 43.75 
JAMBS, Bébetter 
BR IEEND 56 nis ce 340s MIS a OAS rae cows S29 
hoe oe we ORE Me BO” oo vn nsec ates ae 49:00 
Boarps, S18 or S28S— 
IOs Ay ERO 60-8 oie owaes 31.25 





Hat- Kan. 
ties- Alex- gag 
burg, undria, City, 
Miss. La, Mo. 
ax 6", 14and 30’... «ee- *36.50 30.25 
Other lengths... 31.25 30.00 30.00 
1510", 12:andi¢e’ ..... eo. 80.50 30.75 
Other lengths... 32.00 30.00 30.25 
Jato”, 14.and 16"......+ 33.00 33.50 


Other lengths... 34.25 32:50 33100 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’); 
Ix 8” 


pista sie FF oto aes Sue 26.50 25.50 25.50 
POD oo ais So wieG ore 4b ote 27.00 25.50 26.25 
Ue hos gos ei eg) pe ere 27.75 27.40 28.00 

No. 3 (all lengths) : 
RRB Se era 056 Gace eer one 20.75 21.25 21.95 
MED, 226 526s a ohacn ie anece ie 21.50 21.25 21.50 
BRM 5005 (iatacens lie on 21.50 21.25 22.00 
No. 4, all widths and lengths... .... eeoe 16.00 

FENCING, S1S- 

IG, oh BME OB cos 09.0 Doves io sve s cone BRD. “20.50 
Other lengths.... 30.00 28.65 29.00 
Po | aan ee nate Ves lee! UBD 
Other lengths.... 31.75 30.50 30.00 

No. 2 (all lengths) : 
BR ceteris eee whee 25.00 23.50 24.00 
Beets ut isla taleon eos 26.50 ‘24.72 24.75 

No. 3 (all lengths) : 
BM ics Gn 360 /8-bie tees ». 20.50 20.00 26.50 
Te eS NC Ae ir 20.50 20.50 21.00 

SHIPLAP— 

No, 2, 1x 3”, 24:an0d 76’..... sacle 30.50 31.00 
Other lengths... 32.25 29.21 30.75 
1x10”, i4endis"....; a, 31.25 


Other lengths... .... 31.00 31.00 


No. 2. (10 to 20’): 
oe): SE Er Sree re ae 26.00 25.48 26.75 
SMM Goris Guy ip ae cea 26.75 27.75 26.75 

No. 3 (all lengths) : 
BE Gin wiereus. Wa sr Seip se 21.50 21.50 22.50 
PUM Os Gy se es ag pleseie'lc 22.75 22.00 22.50 

GROOVED ROOFING 

No. 1, 1x10", 14.and 16’..... osee Shee B25 


Other lengths... .... 31.00 31.00 
DIMENSION, S1S11o 





DO; Be Og Be is 6s oe 0 were 26.00 25.50 25.50 
Be assis iat sene 23.00 23.50 23.50 
DE duiee koe sae ea 23.00 23.50 23.50 
18 and 20’..... 26.00 25.5 25.50 
OewR”.. BO" seas ecw aes 24.00 23.00 23.25 
Meee acccatelecacs se ees i 22.00 22.00 22.00 
| a res 22.00 22.00 22.00 
18 and 20’..... 24.00 3. 
1 gas, | pCO Sr enn Pane i 25.00 2. 
BEE 56 discaie ses are 23.50 3. 
Le er re 23.50 3. 
18 and 20’..... 25.00 5. 
CEA, BU cos oe «'s 6's 27.75 5. 
Dea retavarse ai ara istere 26.75 P 
| ret es 26.75 3. 
38 and 20’..... 27.75 s 
ok by iS | SERS a 27.25 : 
Bes mah ei ee Gs 25.75 5. 
re 25.75 25. 
18 and 20’ ..... 27.25 J 
Me. B.S, Oe si kicsesvcnee 23.75 24.00 24.00 
| AS as 22.25 22.00 22.00 
Den eae saat 22.25 22.00 22.00 
a8 and 20" ..... 23.75 24.00 24.00 
BE 5 er sesceesan wes 21.50 conn wh 
OD acho wins oe len' 20.75 20.50 20.75 
| ARR SR At ee oe 20.75 20.50 20.50 
18 and 20’..... 21.50 21.50 21.25 
ae adie |" | eG Re eerie rea 23.75 23.50 24.00 
- errr 22.00 ses meu 
DeSeagits cp ese -arete 22.00 21.50 21.75 
Band 20’ ..... 23.75 23.50 24.00 
SRD a: MUD ed wx 91 :8'8-025 6S 24.00 24.00 24.00 
DE esa aryl eee iste 23.00 22.00 22.00 
ike erat lg uate 23.00 22.00 22.00 
18 and 20’..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 
4 «bade |, eee een re 26.00 25.50 25.50 
EE Oe 25.00 24.00 24.00 
UB co aiste pla areola a's 25.00 24.00 24.00 
18 and 20’..... 26.00 25.00 25.50 
NO: 8, BEE Be eects 045505 16.25 16.00 17.00 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS- 
No. 1 Sq. K&S S48, 20’ & under: 
ere Srstrare WR Coss eee Sakae 27.00 29.31 27.25 
Oe OG A aie Sa Aes So $0.50 30.62 30.50 
re eee 33.00 51.00 33.50 
Dai sn Sy te ao lw late once se! S eee cease SEhUD 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 S48, 20’ and under: 
erie a eres wise ere'e weve cats 24.50 
BOD aie ciwraaiw al Slots sale cis siacoie se 28.50 
PLASTER LATH— 
Re eieie keh otk ais 350 .... 8/64 
IS See SS Ae eee 2.40 areca 
Byrkit LATu so 
OS — gar ree ee ee ee eee sisi cone SSS 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
B&better, 9 and 18’......... 39.00 .... 
eT lc Ue. | 38.00 38.00. .... 
NO. 4, 20 BN BO"... asses ae ---- 84.00 
"dE er eee *33.00 33.24 aerate 
5’ and multiples...... *31.00 ee 
es aera sae BIO 


Car DECKING— 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ .... #26100 
9’3”, 9’6” etc... .*26.50 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 29.00 
Car SILLS, S4S— 


Up 10:10”, B34 to Bb" ....6.6%% *41.00 *38.00 
ip to 82", SE TO BO" .. os sce *41.00 
iD tO 42", St 10 BC" . 5 sce *46.00 


STRINGERS 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 26 





“ETC ES, 7 SES Ree Sa ce eer Seer spew £900 
Caps— - 
Rough heart, 14”, 20’, & under *42.50 
No. 1, 14", 20" & wnder....... *33.00 
TIES— 4 as 
6xs”, 8’, 00% heart.......... *29.50 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLOCK STocK- 
ge BS Ae 27.50 *24.00 


*Prices quoted during the previous week. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—Orders are infrequent, 
tho there is a good volume of inquiry, both yard 
and industrial, and some of it for large quantities. 
The bill mills have been holding steadily to their 
prices, but the smaller mills have been offering con- 
cessions to get business. Even with that, orders 
have been none too plentiful. Mill stocks are small, 
No. 1 dimension and 2-inch common being very 
scarce. Boards are in better supply, but in a gen- 
eral way mill stocks are reported small. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 17.—Distributers are look- 
ing for heavy business soon after the first of the 
year. They are receiving numerous inquiries from 
building interests and the outlook is for the heavi- 
est operations of contracting builders the city has 
experienced in years. The little demand reported 
in sections of the market is for repair material, 
in the main, altho some shipments are being made 
on account of unfinished construction that has been 
resumed since the lifting of the ban. Some price 
concessions are reported in the market, flooring 
selling from 50 cents to $1.50 lower on some grades 
and boards from 25 to 50 cents lower. Ceiling has 
been strong and some of the grades $2 higher. Di- 
mension shows no change in price. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 16.—Buyers are disposed to 
go slowly, so the volume of business is smaller than 
might be expected at this time of year and must 
await the revival of private construction work. With 
the removal of the Government’s price limits, which 
had the effect of steadying prices, quotations are 
largely a matter of individual opinion. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Business in southern 
longleaf pine is dull. Dealers are awaiting the 
abolishment of Government prices and the return 
of the old law of supply and demand. 


New York, Dec. 17.—There is a fair inquiry, but 
stocks are not being offered as freely as was ex- 
pected. It is apparent that the labor situation 
among the mills is not altogether satisfactory and 
that supplies will be accumulated slowly. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 17.—Sales are in- 
active and a tendency toward softer prices is re- 
ported on supplies that have been hanging in the 
hands of dealers for a longer period than is consid- 
ered profitable. Little concession in quotations, tho, 
is expected, as dealers generally look for buying of 
increasing proportions after: the holidays. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 17.—There has been a fall- 
ing off in demand for this material since the latter 
part of November and prices have shown some very 
moderate tendencies toward softness where mate- 
rial has been caught between the war and peace 
markets without buyers. Generally, it is believed 
that the Government control of the large stocks gath- 
ered for army and navy and shipping interests will 
prevent any demoralization of prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 18.—The southern pine trade 
is quiet. Retailers are carrying little stock. Prices 
are holding steady and are low as compared with 
some competitive woods. Nevertheless retailers ex- 
pect concessions. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 16.—Fair offerings of 
mixed car business are reported, with continued in- 
quiry. No marked increase of demand is expected 
until after the holidays. With car supply compara- 
tively easy, shipments are going forward steadily. 
Mill stocks are said to be lower than at this time 
last year, with assortment more or less broken. Call 
for crossties outruns production and some good sized 
orders for trunking and capping are reported. Prices 
rule unchanged but very strong, manufacturers as a 
rule being confident of their ability to dispose of 
available stocks without trouble during the next few 
months. Production remains below normal and 
further curtailment will take place during the holi- 
day season when a number of the mills in Louisiana 
will shut down for overhauling and repairs. 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—Cypress, being a building wood 
chiefly, will have to wait until spring like other 
leading building woods, before any real demand can 
develop. On the other hand, cypress does not need 
a tremendous demand, like some other woods, to 
develop a volume of trade that would be considered 
real activity. It will take several months for cypress 
manufacturers to balance their stocks. Present 
business is quiet, but prices remain strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17.—St. Louis’ largest dis- 
tributer is now taking stock, with the result that 
buying has practically ceased. The market re- 
mains firm at unchanged prices, the impression be- 
ing that it will be only a short time until there 
will be a big demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—Some little buying in 
cypress is reported, the bulk of the business coming 
from country yards. There has been some small 
factory buying. Orders are small and well mixed. 
Prices are reported firm. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Neither in house building 
nor industrial plants is there much demand for 
cypress. Prices current are: 4/4 first and second, 
$69 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, $72 to $75; 8/4, $85 to $90; 38-inch, 
$110 to $115; 4/4 No. 2 shop, $47.50 to $50; 5/4, 6/4, 
$55 to $60; 8/4, $62 to $65. 


New York, Dec. 17.—The yard demand is dull and 
while stocks are poorly assorted and mills are re- 
ported carrying only limited supplies, retailers seem 
to be in no hurry to get into the market. A num- 
ber of woodworking mills that were converted into 
war uses will probably resume normal activities, 
but are still working on business that requires little 
cypress. A limited amount of business is received, 
but no material improvement is expected until after 
the first of the year. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Cypress is doing little at 
present. The offerings are not heavy and prices 
are well sustained. Factories are planning to get 
busy in the near future and interior trim should be 
in greater use in eastern territory during the com- 


ing year. Local yards are carrying good stocks into 
next year. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 17.—Fair interest is re- 
ported in the cypress trade and on the whole prices 
are strong. Nos. 1 and 2 common are up $1, but 
shop grades are off $2, inch quoted at $36 and 2- 
inch at $44. All others are unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 16.—The quiet still continues. 
Retail stocks are not large and it appears that the 
mills are not holding extensive accumulations, So 
far the range of values has been very steady and 
at attractive figures. With anything like a fair 
inquiry the trade should be able to absorb liberal 
quantities of cypress without the slightest pressure 
upon the market. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Dec. 18.—Red cedar clears move up 5 
cents this week, the new quotations being $4.10, 
Chicago basis, while stars remain the same as last 
week, $3.40, Chicago basis. White cedars remain: 
Extras, $4.35; standards, $3.60, and sound butts, 
$2.60, Chicago basis. Lath will likely see a good 
business in the spring, but are very slow now. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 16.—The market is quiet 
and wholesalers are holding their stocks at better 
prices than they asked a month ago, expecting a 
beginning of spring buying soon after the first of 
the year. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 14.—Shingles are softer, at 
$2.20 for stars and $2.70 for clears, While some 
dealers are putting in stock for spring, many con- 
tinue to hold off and orders are slack. There is a 
good supply on this side of the Canadian boundary, 
but on the other side of the line there is alternately 
a sufficiency and then a famine. Cars seem to be 
available in bunches—somewhat to the embarrass- 
ment of the trade. Rite-Grade stars are quoted at 
$2.30 to $2.35; Rite-Grade clears at $2.85. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 14.—Red cedar shingles are 
weaker. Demand is light. Quotations vary a little. 
They are reported at about $2.30 for stars to the 
trade and $2.80 to $2.85 for clears. This is usually 
a very dull season of the year in shingles at best. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 16.—Cypress shingles re- 
main in brisk call, with some mills practically out of 
stock and the stocks at others depleted almost to 
the vanishing point and broken in assortment. Call 
for cypress lath is reported somewhat improved, tho 
stocks remain of good volume, due to accumulations 
during recent months. No change of prices is re- 
porte, 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—Greater supplies of 
clears than the market is ready to absorb have 
caused weakness in that grade, prices having re- 
ceded to $2.90, Coast basis. Premium clears also 
are weaker, quotations today being $3.50. Stars are 
in good demand and strong at $2.45. renerally 
business has slackened up, the city yards having 
very little demand. Demand is not expected to 
show much change until after the new year, when 
a heavy run on shingles is expected. 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17.—The shingle market con- 
tinues rather weak, and there is no demand, despite 
lower prices. The present price, Pacific coast base, 
is $2.70 for clears and $2.15 for stars. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—White cedar extras go at 
from $5.10 to $5.15, the clears at $4.75. Scarcely any 
red cedars are selling, partly because of transporta- 
tion difficulties. Prices vary with $5 about the 
average for good makes. Lath continue weak. The 
1%-inch are being offered as low as $4.25, tho 
quoted as high as $4.40. The 1%-inch are being 
sold at from $3.85 to $4. Clapboards are not selling 
at all. Spruce 4-foot extras are still quoted at $58 
to $60 and the clears at $56 to $58, but there is no 
business in them. Furring is in little demand. 
Two-inch has $37 for top price. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 17.—Sales have 
been inactive for several weeks and prices, which 
took a sudden advance three weeks ago, are back 
again to their old level. Dealers take courage in 
the belief that buying will liven up toward spring 
and make up for the small volume of trade during 
the last year. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 18.—The shingle market shows 
further recessions, being off 10 cents from a week 


ago. Wholesalers are asking $4.26 for clears and 
$3.63 for stars. Scarcely any shingles are being 
sold. Any liberal buying by retailers would prob- 


ably stimulate a good rise in prices, as yard stocks 
are small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 17.—Market conditions are 
about as reported last week. Activity is abnormally 
low, in line with stocks of all kinds. Some mills 
are reported to be offering cypress at concessions 
of 50 to 75 cents from last week, but local dis- 
tributers seem to be taking their time about stock- 
ing up for the expected spring demand from sub- 
urban builders. Lath are quiet but steady in price. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 16.—Something like a pro- 
nounced quiet may be said to prevail and the market 
is of very moderate proportions. Stocks of shingles 
especially are small and producers have been able 
to maintain firm prices. There is a better inquiry 
for lath and prices are steady, with a fair prospect 
that they will hold. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Boxboards are little in 
demand. Prices are varied and weak. Spruce 
boards, round edge, have been offered as low as 
$30. Some dealers will not sell so low, preferring 
to wait for a scarcity and an advance, 





aa FOR . 


Christmas 
Give a Book 


and make it a book filled with 
the humor, philosophy and sen- 
timent of the lumber business. 


The Ideal Gift 


froma lumberman or fora lum- 
berman is one of the works of 
Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumber- 
man poet’’, the poet who put 
the lumber industry on the 
library tables of America. 


Give one of these: 


Tote-Road 











‘| TOTE-ROAD 
h) AND TRAIL | and Trail 

‘ Superbly illustrated in 
q colors by Oliver Kemp, 


and filled from cover to 
Cover with songs of the 
Saw and ax. Will give 
your friends a new idea 
of lumber and lumber 
ing. $1.25 postpaid. 


DOUGLAS MALLUCH 














The 
Woods 


Every sentence an es- 
say on lumber and life, 
flashing with humor or 
stirring the heart with 
sentimentand good com- 
mon-sense philosophy. 
Includes Mr. Malloch’s 
poem ‘‘ Today ’’, the 
most widely quoted poem 
by a living American. 
A beautiful book, $1.00 
postpaid. 


THE WODDS 


DOUGLAS MALLO 





Resawed 


Fables 


isacollection of the fun- 
niest prose writings of 
‘*the lumberman poet."’ 

In fact, it is the fun- 
niest book ever written 
about the lumber busi- 
ness or any other busi- 
ness. That's its pur- 
pose. 


It is the everyday ex- 
periences of the lumberman, told with a smile. 
Every lumberman owes it to himself and friends. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


“In Forest Land” 


Third Edition. 

Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of 
their world and in their language. It’s the book 
that sold faster than we could print it, the first 
edition being exhausted in four weeks. You 
can make no mistake in giving it to a friend. 
Designed particularly for gift and library pur- 
poses—printed in old style type on antique pa- 
per, bound in silk green cloth, gilt top and gold 
stamped, and illustrated in tint. Postpaid ,$1.25. 


esawed 


Fable S 


Donglas 
Maltoch 





Address the Publisher: 


American Lumberman 








Ts So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











DECEMBER 21, 1918, 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No (| 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to | 
secure insertion in regular department. All | 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














WHERE IS THE MAN 

Who wishes this kind of a position? Wanted, a man who 
would care to join the co-operation of a firm on a fixed 
salary and one-third of all profits. Such a man would be 
the office man. He would have to understand all details 
of the business in keeping a complete set of books, learn 
the land and iron ore business and exploring ~~ same, and 
stock raisin The salary per month would be for the first 
12 months 100.00 per month, with board and room fur- 
nished free. The allowance for board and room would be 
$105.00 per month. 

The headquarters for this will be Marquette, Mich. The 
owner of the business will deal in iron ore lands, timber 
products and stock grazing and raising. A man who can 
fill this position can sant a future for himself. 

Address 117,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—LINE YARD MANAGER 
Capable of meeting hard competition. Give full information 
as to experience, references, salary expected, and advise 
when can accept position in first letter. Bond required. 
Nebraska point. 
Address “TT, 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR WOODWORKING PLANT 
Must be capable of filing and taking care of circular, band 
and band resaws. Give references and salary expected in 
first letter. 

Address “G. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
Man experienced in wholesale Yellow Pine office work. Must 
be competent. Location Central Alabama city of 20,000. 
State age, expe rience, salary and all details. 
Address “G., 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 














ZELNICKER’S egy eo 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, yr none J on our pur- 
chases, If you buy or sell Rails, Mach and Equipment, 
get them. Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS. 


FOR SALE—ONE MILE 30 LB. RELAYING RAIL 
One mile 35 4 Relaying Rail, with straps, in good condition. 
f[ARTINS MILL COMPANY, Savannah, Ga. 


aIVENTORY FIGURED $5.00 UP 
One cent per line, $5.00 minimum. If segregated for sev- 
eral totals add 50%. You must price every item and list 
price all discount material and advise time limit for return. 
0. 8. SEELEY, Manhattan, Ill. 








WANTED. 
Outlying Chicago Lumber yard wants married man, capable 
bookkeeper and accountant, familiar with retail lumber. 
Address , 119,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC CAPABLE LUMBERMAN 


As assistant in retail yard, city of 10,000. BPxcellent line 
yard company. Splendid opportunity for ra pid advance- 














SALESMAN WANTED 
A Philadelphia house making a specialty of Gulf Cypress, 
Idaho and Tonawanda White Pine, Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
desires a representative to cover Eastern and Northern 
Pennsylvania aud parts of Jersey. No one but experienced 
man need apply. WwW rite fully first letter. 
Address “Hl. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Manufacturer and wholesaler of yellow pine has opening 
January 1 for salesman of proven ability. Must have wide 
acquaintance in territory and be able to secure timber and 
car material business in volume. Replying state territory de- 
sired, past experience, age, reference and salary expected. 
Address “Hi. ii 37, *? care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—SALESMAN. 

Experienced sash, door and millwork salesman for Michi- 
gan, Lower Peninsular. Give experience, reference and 
sulary expected in first letter. Address CREAM CITY 
SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Experienced in the sale of hardwoods for Western New 
York, Western Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio and Michigan 
territory. Apply by letter. None but experienced man need 


apply. 
YELLOW POPLAR LUMBER CO., Coal Grove, Ohio. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE SALESMEN 
To travel in Central, Western and Pittsburgh territory, by 
manufacturer of white pine, hardwoods and yellow pine. 
State age, last — and salary expected. 
Address 3. 137,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
Experienced in white and western pine. ‘Territory Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio. State age, experience and 
give reference. 

Address “G. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 
BY HIGH CLASS PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURER 
A lumber salesman who is acquainted with Chicago indus- 
trial trade. State -_ and salary wanted. 

Address “G, 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 























ment. Salary $100.00. Address BOX 256, e, 
an. 
WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In southeastern part of Wisconsin. Give experience, ref- 
erence and salary wpewe. 

Address . 144,” care American Lumberman. 








WRITE US 
When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails etc, If you don’t want anything you may have 
something to sell. Xk cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 


Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- © 


man. Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 


us. 
MERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Manhattan ae 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS 
To sell by using the classified department of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 














STENOGRAPHER WANTED—EITHER SEX 
Bright stenographer and typist wanted January first. 

Must be able to intelligently list Contractors’ bills for 
estimate, figure quickly, and talk convincingly over the 
telephone. Absolutely necessary to have had actual expe- 
rience in retail lumber office. Good place and opportunity 
for advancement. ene, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Address . 126,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For Hardwood Operation in West Virginia with daily 
capacity of 35,000 feet. Must be experienced man capable 
of handling teams and ground skidder. State references 
and salary expec ted in first letter. 
Address “*H. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 

Of branch sales office in Chicago. One who knows West 
Coast lumber and could handle railroad and car material 
trade, also industrial and special business and who is ca- 
vable of handling surrounding territory by correspondence. 
*refer a young man who would work into the had 
tion and stay with it. Address “WEST “COAST MANI 
FACTURER,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—JANUARY 15TH 
Superintendent for factory operated in connection with whole 
sale yard located near Spokane, Wash. Must be able to 
obtain results from labor and be entirely familiar with ma- 
chinery, blueprints and bill his own stock into the factory. 
Will pay good salary to high-class man. Give age, references 
and experience in applic ation. 

Address “H. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DIMENSION MILL FOREMAN 
Wanted to take charge mill making cores, table tops and 
ail kinds of gluedup work; must be experienced and able to 
handle men. Apply with reference to 
CORTRIM LUMBER COMPANY, Bristol, Tenn. 


WANTED—MAN TO ASSIST 
In management of wholesale yellow pine business. including 
some hardwood, located in Chicago. A good opportunity for 
the right man. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “HH. 183,’’ care American Luhmberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MAN TO HELP 
Promote a ready-cut house business in the East. Must be 
thoroughly experienced and willing to grow with the busi- 
ness. Address ‘“‘READY-CUT,’’ care American Lumberman, 
giving experience, salary, etc., in first letter. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
Hardwood and pine operation’. 
An unusual opportunity for a high class salesman. Must 
have proven ability and know the consuming trade. A 
knowledge of accounting rd cost finding will be an ad- 
vantage, but is not essent 
NEW DEEMER MANUIACTURING CO., ING., 
Deemer, Miss. 
WANTED—SAW MILL FOREMAN 

For modern double band mill, cutting Arkansas Pine. State 
age, experience and salary expected. The man applying 
for this position must be sober, industrious and a good 
handler of men, both white and colored. 

Address “HT, 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A BIG DEMAND FOR 
Second hand equipment of all kinds. If you have some ma- 
chinery you want to sell or possibly you may want some- 
thing an advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale depart- 
ment will be the best way to get what you want or sell 
what you do not want. 
AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 






































WANTED HGH GRADE 
Thoroughly experienced, capable mill man, manufacturer 
thin lumber. ne competent to take charge of sawmill, ve- 
neer mill and planing mill and one conversant with han- 
dling labor. ill py highest coon to the right party if 
he can prove satisfactory. Addr 

JEROME H. SHEIP, INC., Mobile, Ala. 


WANTED—COMPETENT COST CLERK 
By mill manufacturing all classes of odd interior and ex- 
terior trim, sash, doors etc. Young man preferred. 
Address “G. 146,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Holt Caterpillar Tractor operator for agricultural work. 
Long engagement for satisfactory, high-class man with int- 
tiative and intelligence. State age, experience; name ol 
erences; say whether married or single; what salary 
pected; when can begin work. Address CHARLES SCOT Ss 
DELTA PLANTATIONS, Rosedale, Miss. 


WANTED—SALES CORRESPONDENT. 

IT have an opening that is a splendid opportunity for a 
young man 25 to 35 years old who knows lumber grades and 
can write a strong, forcible letter. 

RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS, Chicago, Tl. 


EXCELLENT POSITION FOR EXECUTIVE 
In progressive line yard concern. Should have knowledge 
of retailing in agricultural districts, care and storage of 
merchandise and desire to cotperate willingly in develop- 
ment of up-to-date means methods, 
dress . 147,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO aT CLASS STEAM SETTERS 
For hardwood band mill 
MEADOW RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Rainelle, W. Va. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT COMPETENT 
To take entire charge of logging, cordwood and railroad 
operations. Must have experience and first-class references. 
State all details in full and when available. Address 

“SUPERINTENDENT,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED & COMPETENT MAN 
Of good education and address with executive and 
mechanical ability to act as general superintendent for 
southern pine circular saw mills and planing mill. One who 
can organize and = labor. 

dress . 103,’ care American Lumberman. 


aADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. 
Apply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Cal. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
For one yard, town in southern Minnesota. 
Address “1. 121,"’ care American Lumberman. 












































WANTED—FOR CIRCULAR AND GANG MILL 
One head millwright and two common millwrights, also set- 
ters, gang sawyers, eeeereen, and trimmermen. 

Address “NIPIGON,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ONE STAIR BUILDER AND 
One wood turner for sash and door factory. P. 0. BOX 98, 
Shreveport, La. 


WANTED—MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans ete., for large southern plant. State age, experience, 
give references and state salary expected. Good opening 
for right man. 
Address “¥, 145,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—BAND SAWYER 
Who is accustomed to sawing oak bill stuff on right-hand 
mill, Location Southwest Virginia. Give experience, ref- 
erence and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “F. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 














VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
481 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS RETAIL SALESMAN 
For Buffalo. Hard and soft woods. 
Address “G. 110,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Illinois territory to represent large manufacturer of 
Yellow Pine. State age, married or single, experience and 
reference. Also ae expected. 
Address - 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SALESMEN. 

High class, experienced sash and door salesmen for West- 
ern Kentucky and adjacent territory. Good salary to right 
men. Address W. J. HUGHES & SONS CO., Louisville, Ky. 











LIVE WIRE SALESMAN. 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast forest products on commission. 
Address ““G. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 














MANA 
Who understands the export trade to Great Britain and 
France and who has had many years’ experience in the pine 
and spruce operations from stump to ship. Open for en- 
gagement to take complete charge in the South, West or 
North. Address ‘‘G. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Retail yard; married; 48 years of age. At present 
employed; desire change. Fourteen years’ experience in 
retail yard; nine years manager. Have made good. Best 
of references. S. M. THOMPSON, Shellsburg, Iowa. 


MILL MANAGER AND EXECUTIVE 
Desires go pol 17 years’ experience in various depart- 
ments of yellow pine industry; past seven years in charge 
of large operation; 40 years of age, highly recommended. 
Engagement at one e. 
Address “H. 129,’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH, DOOR AND MILLWORK 
Salesman and estimator seeks position with reliable com- 
pany as salesman, estimator or general office work re- 
quiring executive ability. Thorough business training; 
strictly temperate; married; age 36. Desires a permanent 
connection where ‘ability to show results and willingness 
to put in Ons hard hours will receive proper compensa- 
tion. Ready to go anyw here January 1. 
Address “HA. 130,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT—OFFICE CONNECTION IN CHICAGO 
Northern married office man, good habits, thirty-eight. 
Eleven years northern, seven years southern manufacturers 
and wholesalers. Some road experience. Good office sales 
experience. Bookkeeper, order clerk and all-around office 
man wants connection in Chicago. 
ddress **H 182,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SITUATION WITH GOOD CONCERN 
By experienced lumber office manager, capable of handling 
correspondence relative to orders and shipments. Familiar 
with price lists, stock sheets and railroad tariffs. Prefer 
employment with live concern in sales department. Mar- 
ried, age 33. 

Address “HA. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Or superintendent of large well located yellow pine mill 
paying a good salary, by man now handling one of the 
largest mills in the South. Am high class man and can 
furnish first class references. Personal motives cause of 
change. 

Address “H. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOREST ENGINEER AND 
LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Recently returned to civil life desires employment after 
January 1st. 
Address “H. 110,” care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION 
As manager of good sized retail lumber yard or to manage 
company store. good salesman who knows how to keep 
books. A No. 1 man on collections. Married. Prefer posi- 
tion in middle west a will go anywhere. Best references. 
Address . 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SaPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Wants situation. Young lady. Understands filing, invoic- 
ing, billing and ak 2g I ay tallies. Speedy and accurate. 

Address 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Wants position with chance for advancement. Married. 
Age thirty. Eleven years’ experience. Best references. 
Address “HA 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED—SUPT. OR FOREMAN 
Righteen years’ experience as a general millman, doors, sash, 
interior and exterior trim, both wholesale and retail; also 
Al on special work of any kind; age 35; married man; will 
go any place. 

Address “H, 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 












































